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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY OF NAMES 


source being drawn upon. The equivalent form in other languages is given at 

first citation (and occasionally elsewhere throughout for ease of reference). 

In the case of Gaelic personal names, the orthography used reflects the period 
of the person concerned. In general, the names of individuals who flourished after 
1169 have been normalized to an Early Modern Irish standard, while Middle Irish 
orthography (or earlier if appropriate) is used in the case of those who lived earlier. 
Old Irish refers to the language of the period c. 700 to c. 900; Middle Irish refers 
to the language of the period c. 900 to c. 1200; Early Modern Irish refers to the 
language of the period c. 1200 to c. 1600. 

The standard normalized Old Norse forms of Norse names are used, except 
where Gaelic and other Insular reflexes are valuable testimony to actual contempo- 


| n as far as is possible, the names of individuals are given in the form used in the 


rary forms in use. Icelandic place-names are given in their modern Icelandic form, 
if available. Places in Ireland are given in their anglicized form, if this form is in 
common use. 


PREFACE 


of medieval texts, detailed examination of which provides insights into 
encounters between peoples, as well as transmission of ideas. It is the prod- 
uct of an extended series of meetings between its four authors, exchanging ideas 
and knowledge in what has been a fruitful, immensely enjoyable collaboration. 


T' his book is a study of Norse-Gaelic contacts as illuminated by a selection 


Our different areas of expertise, spanning Gaelic and Norse, literature and history, 
mean that this is a genuinely collaborative volume. We have written it jointly and 
take collective responsibility for the analysis presented here. 

We are grateful, first and foremost, to Dr Alex Woolf (University of St 
Andrews) who participated in our early meetings and informed our thinking in 
important ways; he also provided helpful comments on a draft of the book. Pre- 
senting our research at various conferences helped us refine our ideas, and we thank 
those who responded to aspects of our work at the following events: “Writing His- 
tory: Battles and the Shaping of the North Atlantic World” (Cambridge, April 
2016); Tiondl of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies (Dublin, November 
2016); XVI International Symposium of Societas Celtologica Nordica (Tromsg, 
August 2017). We are greatly indebted to Dr Caoimhin Breatnach (University 
College Dublin), Dr George Broderick (Universitit Mannheim), Professor John 
Carey (University College Cork), Dr Fiona Edmonds (University of Lancaster), 
Dr Matthias Egeler (Universitit Miinchen), Dr Margo Griffin Wilson (Univer- 
sity of Cambridge), Dr Mikael Males (University of Oslo), Dr Torsten Meiffner 
(University of Cambridge), and Dr Jiirgen Uhlich (Trinity College Dublin) who 
commented on particular sections in draft. Professor Ralph O'Connor (Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen) read the typescript in its entirety and gave us much encourage- 
ment, while making valuable suggestions for improvements to the text. James Perry 
(University of Lancaster) carefully prepared the maps, and Professor Judith Jesch 
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(University of Nottingham) kindly provided us with the photograph we use on the 
front cover. To these and other scholars whom we acknowledge at various points in 
what follows, we offer profound thanks. 

In the current research climate, a co-authored volume on a specific theme which 
is not associated with a funded project is rare. Our work has undoubtedly benefited 
from the fact that we were not confined by the parameters of a particular project 
and could undertake independent and interdependent evidence-driven research at 
our own collective pace. Financial support for meetings was generously provided 
by the Department of Anglo-Saxon, Norse, and Celtic, University of Cambridge; 
the Scandinavian Studies Fund, University of Cambridge; St John's College, Cam- 
bridge; and the Department of Archaeology, Conservation and History, University 
of Oslo. We also gratefully acknowledge a subvention towards the publication of 
the volume provided by the Dorothea Coke Fund. Our discussions in Cambridge 
and Oslo were greatly enhanced by hospitality provided repeatedly by Torsten 
Meifner and Katrin Déra Valdimarsdéttir who contributed much to the process 
of writing this book. It is a process we can wholeheartedly recommend to scholars 
pursuing a common research theme. This volume could not have been written by 
any one of us. Above all, in working creatively and collaboratively on a text-based 
examination involving detailed literary and historical research, we have written a 
book which we believe to be more than the sum of the work of four researchers. 


Colman Etchingham, Maynooth University 

J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, University of Oslo 

Maire Ni Mhaonaigh, University of Cambridge 
Elizabeth Ashman Rowe, University of Cambridge 


17 March 2018 
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NoORSE-GAELIC CONTACTS IN A VIKING 
WORLD: CONCEPT AND CONTEXT 


Defining Norse-Gaelic Contacts 


This study is concerned with Norse—Gaelic contacts as illuminated by a selection 
of medieval texts. By 'Norse' and “Gaelic' we mean the regions in which Old Norse 
and medieval Gaelic prevailed. The contacts between them were linguistic but also 
cultural in the broadest sense and, indeed, political. The contacts commenced with 
the western European Viking Age, that is, in the late eighth and ninth centuries. It 
was an encounter between Gaelic-speaking and bilingual communities in the “Nor- 
wegian Insular Viking zone' and the Norse-speaking communities of Norway and 
its colonies, including Iceland.' Although the Danes had played some part in the 
Viking impact on both Ireland and Scotland in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
Danish element is absent from the interface revealed by the medieval texts studied 
here.? Geographically, then, the study area comprises Norway and its sphere of influ- 
ence in Iceland, Scotland, the Scottish Isles, the Isle of Man, Wales, and Ireland. 


! “Norwegian Insular Viking zone' is our preferred designation for that part of the Insular 
world that, in the Viking Age and after, was the target of raiding, trading, settlement, and politi- 
cal ambition of mainly Norwegian origin. This zone comprises Ireland, mainland Scotland and 


the Northern and Western Isles, the Isle of Man, and Wales. 


* The historical and archaeological evidence for the intermittent presence of the Danes 
in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone is discussed in Etchingham, “Names for the Vikings', 
pp. 29-31, 33-37, and W amers, Insular Finds', pp. 48-51; see also Wamers, “Continental and 
Insular Metalwork', pp. 93-97. 
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Figure 1.1. Map of general area of Norse-Gaelic contacts 
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The Norse-Gaelic interface persisted at various levels into the late Viking Age and 
beyond, and it is with the latest manifestations of the encounter that our study is pri- 
marily concerned. The four textual witnesses that we interrogate were either created 
or transmitted in the form in which we have them in the medieval period and specifi- 
cally in or about the thirteenth century. Two of our Old Norse texts, the Norwegian 
Konungs skuggsjd (“The King's Mirror) and Icelandic Njdls saga (Njàll's Saga'), are 
dated with confidence to the mid- to later thirteenth century.*? A third, the Icelan- 
dic Landndmabdk (“The Book of Settlements'), is chiefly represented by two major 
extant medieval recensions, the earliest of which dates to the later thirteenth century, 
while an early thirteenth-century recension is known to have existed but is not extant. 
Our fourth witness is the Gaelic text Baile Suthach Sith Emhna (“The Otherworld of 
Eamhain is a Fertile Settlement'), a poem in praise of Raghnall mac Gofraidh, king 
of Man (d. 1229), that in our view probably dates to the early years of the thirteenth 
century, but in any event can be no earlier than 1188, when Raghnall's reign began. 

We discuss Konungs skuggsjd first not because it is the earliest of our texts but 
because it is the clearest illustration of the Norwegian political ambitions and actions 
that echo throughout our case studies. The study of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna fol- 
lows because it shows the first phase of those ambitions and actions. The study of 
the Old Norse accounts of the Battle of Clontarf is placed third because it shows a 
later phase, and the study of the Gaelic names in Landndmabòk comes last because 
in addition to also showing that later phase of Norwegian political ambitions and 
actions, it closes the circle by returning to the Viking Age, during which Iceland was 
settled. In various ways these texts arise from earlier times and earlier sources, but 
their thirteenth-century composition and context are our main concern. 

Our primary focus, then, is to account for the continuing relevance of Norse— 
Gaelic contacts in what we have chosen to call a long thirteenth century”, extend- 
ing from the Norman invasion of Ireland in 1169 to the era of Haukr Erlendsson 
(d. 1334), author-compiler of the latest medieval recension of Landndmabdk. The per- 
sistence of Norse-Gaelic contact seems counter-intuitive. One might expect that it was 
marginalized if not terminated by partial Norman conquest of Ireland in the last third 
of the twelfth century, together with growing Norman cultural and political influence 
in Scotland and Man. In fact, in the short to medium term, the Norman advent did 
not inhibit and in some cases prompted new encounters at the Norse-Gaelic inter- 
face. This is exemplified by our four case studies. Norwegian royal influence in the 
Gaelic west remained considerable in the political and more broadly cultural spheres 
until the second half of the thirteenth century. This had resonances even across the 


3 For details, see the individual chapters on the texts in question. 
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North Atlantic in Iceland, which was also subject to strong Norwegian influence and 
eventually fell under Norwegian rule. 

At the Norse-Gaelic interface, our three Old Norse texts incorporate com- 
ponents indicative of interest in matters Gaelic in the thirteenth century. These 
include the “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd; *Brjdns saga as reflected in 
Njdls saga, Orkneyinga saga (“The Saga of the Orkney Islanders'), and Porsteins saga 
Sidu-Hallssonar (“The Saga of Porsteinn Sidu-Hallsson'); and in Landndmabdk, the 
Gaelic names, the claims of Gaelic elite ancestry, and the motif of descent from Kjar- 
valr frxakonungr (“king of the Irish').* In addition, Baile Suthach Sith Emhna indi- 
cates an interest in matters Norse in an original Gaelic composition of c. 1200. The 
aforementioned components of the three Old Norse texts resulted from the authors 
of those texts exploiting history and tradition in a way that was functional or pur- 
poseful in the thirteenth century. Raghnall's poet also evidently had a contemporary 
use for history and tradition, Norse as well as Gaelic, and more specifically, for his 
subject's Hiberno-Norse ancestry. 

While our primary focus is on the thirteenth-century use and relevance of his- 
tory and tradition, the nature, origin, and transmission of such material are also 
key subjects of our investigation. This material is historical in varying degrees: an 
account of the Battle of Clontarf of 1014, incorporated in Njdls saga, which is 
broadly corroborated by contemporary records; the Dublin-Manx royal ances- 
tors of Raghnall, to whom Baile Suthach alludes, and who figure in contemporary 
records of the tenth to twelfth centuries. Less indisputably historical are materials 
such as Gaelic names and claims of Gaelic ancestry in Landndmabòk, the vast bulk 
of which were transmitted, distorted, or concocted orally before inclusion in a 
written text, perhaps originally in the early twelfth century. This material has an 
upper historical time limit of the Icelandic landndm (“settlement”) of c. 870-930. 
The “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd are not strictly historical as regards 
content or context; although, as we argue, they were received by the author in 
written form, the motifs themselves are, generally speaking, not datable and could 
have originated at any point in, or in some cases before, the Viking Age. 

Our primary timeline, then, is a long thirteenth century”. We treat of political 
and learned activities in Ireland and especially in Norway, Iceland, and the Isle of 
Man (and where relevant in Scotland and Wales) in that period when they have a 
direct bearing on the circumstances in which all of our textual witnesses were com- 
posed, compiled, or transmitted. A secondary time frame for our study, extending 
back to the early Viking Age, covers the period to which the history and tradition 


* The evidence for an independent text, *Brjdns saga, is set out in Chapter 4, below. 
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in question belongs. We comment, where appropriate, on the political and learned 
milieus of Ireland, Iceland, and the Isle of Man, in particular, at various points in 
the Viking Age proper, that is — in the geographical zone of the Norse-Gaelic 
interface — the ninth to twelfth centuries. We do so to elucidate these contexts — 
for example, the landndm and post-landndm contexts (that is, ninth to eleventh 
centuries) in which Icelandic traditions of Gaelic origins originated, or the devel- 
opment of Old Norse traditions about the Battle of Clontarf in the eleventh cen- 
tury and early twelfth, in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone. The key events of our 
primary timeline, the thirteenth century, and its secondary chronological context, 
ninth to twelfth centuries, are set out in what follows. 


Primary Timeline: A “Long Thirteenth Century” 


1169-72 Norman invasion of Ireland, followed by Henry II's visit, establishes 
the Angevin dynasty as the leading power on both sides of the Irish Sea. 


c. 1171-1210 Postulated dating limits for hypothesized original of Orkneyinga 
saga, incorporating a brief account of the Battle of Clontarf. 


1176 Date of canonical union between Fionnghuala of the Mac Lochlainn 
dynasty and Gofraidh mac Amhlaibh (Gudfredr Aleifsson), king of Man. Their 
son Amhlaibh (Aleifr)* was brother (or half-brother) to Raghnall mac Gofraidh 
(Ragnaldr Gudfrodsson), future king of Man. 


1177 Norman adventurer John de Courcy conquers Ulaidh (east Ulster). 


c. 1177-80 John de Courcy marries Affreca, sister of Raghnall mac Gofraidh 
(Ragnaldr Gudfrodsson), future king of Man. 


1185 John de Courcy is appointed Justiciar of Ireland by Henry II's youngest 
son John as Lord of Ireland. 


c. 1185-88 Composition of Gerald of Wales's Topographia Hibernica (Trish 
Topography”). 


1188 The reign of Raghnall mac Gofraidh as king of Man begins. 
1199 John son of Henry II becomes king of England. 


1204 Ingi II Bàrdarson's reign as king of Norway begins. 


5 The Gaelic form of the name, Amhlaibh (in Early Modern Irish spelling), suggests that 
Aleifr (rather than Ol4fr) was the form gaelicized. 
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1205 Raghnall, king of Man, is given the protection of King John and later 
granted land in Lancashire. Hugh de Lacy becomes Earl of Ulster at the expense 
of John de Courcy, who revolts with the aid of Raghnall of Man. 


1208 Accord of Kvitingsoy eases difficulties about the Norwegian succession, 
acknowledging King Ingi II Bàrdarson's authority in western and northern 
Norway, and Filippus Simonsson's authority in eastern Norway. 


c. 1209-10 A Norwegian raiding expedition to the Hebrides and North Wales 
is led by Ospakr sudreyski (the Hebridean': Giolla Easpaig mac Dubhghaill 
grandson of Somharlaidhe Mac Giolla Brighde of the Isles?) and Erlendr, a 
Norwegian royal official. 


c. 1210 Raghnall goes to Norway, yields tribute to King Ingi II Biàrdarson, and 
receives Man and the Isles as a fief from the Norwegian crown. Joint-jarls of 
Orkney, sons of Haraldr Maddadarson, also submit to Ingi. 


1210 King John's expedition to Ireland leads to the flight of Hugh de Lacy, Earl 
of Ulster, who takes refuge briefly in Man, whereupon King John's forces ravage 
Man and take hostages, in the absence of Raghnall, king of Man. 


1212 King John grants Raghnall mac Gofraidh, king of Man, a knight's fee at 
Carlingford in Ireland. 


1217 Ingi Bàrdarson dies and Hakon IV Hi4konarson's reign as king of all of 
Norway begins. 


c. 1220 Styrmisbé6k recension of Landndmabok is written by the priest Styrmir 
enn fròòi (“the Learned') Kàrason; cited in the recension of Haukr Erlendsson 
(d. 1334), it is now lost. 


1226 Raghnall mac Gofraidh ousted from the kingship of Man by his brother 
Amhlaibh (Aleifr). 

1229-30 Raghnall killed in battle against his brother Amhlaibh. Ospakr the 
Hebridean has kingship and the name of his overlord Hiàkon bestowed on him 
and leads a Norwegian expedition to the Isles, apparently to secure Amhlaibh's 
position, but is killed. 


c. 1230 Earliest possible approximate date for the extant version of Orkneyinga 
saga, which incorporates a brief account of the Battle of Clontarf. 


1238 Gospatrick and Giolla Criost son of Muircheartach, the latter a Hebridean, 
are despatched by Hi4kon IV to expel Aralt (Haraldr) son of Amhlaibh, king of 
Man, for refusal to submit to Hakon, whose dues they levy. 
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1239 Aralt son of Amhlaibh goes to Norway to submit to H4kon IV. 


1240 Sluili Bàrdarson is killed, leaving Hakon IV unrivalled as king of 
Norway. 


c. 1240-63 Outer limits for the composition of Konungs skuggsjd, evidently 
commissioned by Hi4kon IV to instruct his sons. 


1246/47 Aralt son of Amhlaibh of Man accepts knighthood from Henry III 


and is summoned to Norway in autumn 1247. 
1247 Royal coronation of Hàkon IV by Cardinal William of Sabina. 


1248 Marriage in Norway of H4kon IV's daughter Cecilia to Aralt mac 
Amhlaibh of Man and the Isles, but the pair are shipwrecked and drowned near 
the Shetlands as they sail to Man. 


1257 Chronicles of the Kings of Man and the Isles commissioned by Maghnus 
(Magnus) mac Amhlaibh, king of Man, nephew of the late Raghnall, king of 
Man. 


1258 Meeting at Caol Uisce, Co. Fermanagh, in which Aodh Ua Conchobhair 
of Connacht and Tadhg Ua Briain of Munster acknowledge Brian Ua Néill of 
the north as king of Gaelic Ireland, but the accord founders later. 


1258 Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann Shomharlaidhe, competitor for 
kingship of the Southern Hebrides, despatches a fleet to plunder in the west 
of Ireland. His forces defeat and kill Jordan d'Exeter, Anglo-Norman sheriff of 
Connacht. 


1259 The daughter of Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri marries at Derry Aodh Ua 
Conchobhair of Connacht. 


1260 Caol Uisce venture terminated as Brian Ua Néill is killed at the Battle of 
Down. 


1261 Meic Charthaigh of Desmond (South Munster) inflict a decisive defeat 
on the Anglo-Normans at the Battle of Callan near Kenmare. 


1261 Greenland submits to rule of Hdkon IV of Norway. 


1262 Hàkon IV is informed — in a letter from Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri — that 
Scottish nobles have raided the Hebrides and that the Scottish king Alexander 
III plans to conquer the islands. 


1262-64 Iceland becomes subject to Norwegian rule. 
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1263 Simon de Montfort's rebellion in England against regime of Henry III is 
underway. 


1263 Hiàkon IV's Norwegian expedition to the Scottish Isles. Hékon fails to 
persuade his followers to accept an invitation from Irish magnates to assume the 
kingship of Ireland and drive out the English. H4kon falls ill and dies in Orkney 
in December, aged fifty-nine. 


1263-80 Reign as king of Norway of Hakon's son Magnus. 


c. 1264-70 Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar written by Sturla P6rdarson (d. 1284) 
while in Norway, including reference to the Irish invitation to H4kon IV to 
assume the kingship of Ireland. 


1266 Magnus son of H4kon signs the Treaty of Perth with Alexander III, ceding 
to Scotland sovereignty of the Hebrides and Man in return for tribute. 


1275-80 Sturlubék recension of Landndmabdk written by Sturla P6rdarson, 
author of Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar and [slendinga saga. 


c. 1280 Approximate date of composition of Njdls saga, incorporating material 
on the Battle of Clontarf (1014). 


c. 1300-10 Melabék recension of Landndmabdk written at Melar in Melasveit 
by lawman Snorri Markusson (d. 1313). Only a fragment survives. 


c. 1306-08 Hauksbé6k recension of Landndmabdk written by Haukr Erlendsson 
(d. 1334), drawing on Sturlubék and the no longer extant Styrmisbék, as well 
as on an earlier work or works about the settlement, also not extant, by Ari enn 


frodi (“the Learned') Porgilsson and Kolskeggr enn vitri (“the Wise). 


Secondary Time Frame: Ninth to Twelfth Centuries 
c. 870-930 Period of the primary landndm of Iceland. 


902 Expulsion of the Viking leadership from Dublin, in which Cerball mac 
Muirecdin, king of Leinster (d. 909), plays a key role. 


916 Flann Sinna mac Mail Shechnaill, effective king of Ireland and described in 
a surviving quatrain of a poem as ri Gaoideal ocus Gall' (king of the Irish and 
Foreigners), dies. 


917 Vikings led by Sitriuc (Sigtryggr), descendant of [mar (d. 873) and father 
of Amlaib Cuarà4n (Aleifr Sigtryggsson), retake control of Dublin. 
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c. 939-80 Career of Amlaib Cuar4n, intermittently king of York in the 940s 
and early 950s, and until retirement and death in 980 king of Dublin, where 
he hosts Icelandic poet Porgils orraskdld (“Heath-cock Poet"). Raghnall of Man 
(d. 1229) is sixth in descent from Amlaib. 


999 Aralt mac Amlaib (Cuar4in) (Haraldr Aleifsson), Raghnall of Man's great- 
great-great-grandfather, killed at the Battle of Glenn M4ma near Dublin 


999/1000 Adoption of Christianity in Iceland. 


1014 Battle of Clontarf in which Brian Bérama (anglicized Brian Boru) and 
Sigurdr of Orkney are killed, while Sitriuc mac Amlaib (Sigtryggr Aleifsson), 
king of Dublin, survives. 


c. 1014-36 Likely outer limits for date of composition of poem on Clontarf 
Darradarljod. 


1036 Sitriuc mac Amlaib, king of Dublin, abdicates, retires overseas, and is 
replaced by Echmarcach mac Ragnaill (Ragnaldr) of Man and the Isles. 


1038-46 [mar mac Arailt (fvarr Haraldsson), Raghnall of Man's great-great- 
grandfather, in the kingship of Dublin, having displaced Echmarcach mac 
Ragnaill of Man and the Isles. 


1042 Death of Sitriuc mac Amlaib, ex-king of Dublin. 


1052 Echmarcach mac Ragnaill is expelled from Dublin, which comes under 
the control of Leinster king Diarmait mac Mail na mB6é. 


1058 An expedition on behalf of Haraldr hardrdòi (“Hard Ruler”), king of 
Norway, is nominally led by his son Magnus; although but a child, he recruits 
the forces of the Northern and Western Isles and of Dublin, reputedly targets 
the kingship of England, then held by Edward the Confessor, and succeeds in 
restoring /£lfgar, son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, to his earldom. 


In or after 1066 Raghnall of Man's great-grandfather Gofraid Mér4nach 
(Gudfrodr Crovan) “son (recte grandson) of Aralt (Haraldr) the Black” is 
received in Man after the Battle of Stamford Bridge by “Godredus son of Sytric', 
most likely the son of Sitriuc, late king of Dublin. 


1072-75 Gofraid ua Ragnaill, nephew of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill of Man 
and the Isles, in the kingship of Dublin, either with the approval or in despite of 
Tairdelbach ua Briain, grandson of Brian B6rama and effective king of Ireland, 
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until expelled by him, after which he died 'overseas' while assembling a naval 
expedition to Ireland. 


1073 Two Ui Briain royals are killed in a feud in the Isle of Man. 
1079 Gofraid Méranach (Gudfrodr Crovan) takes the kingship of Man. 


1091 Gofraid Méranach, king of Man, grandson of Aralt, takes the kingship 
of Man, either with the approval or in despite of its overlord, Muirchertach Ua 
Briain (son of Tairdelbach), effective king of Ireland. 


1094 Gofraid Méranach expelled from Dublin by Muirchertach Ua Briain. 


1096 Amlaib son of Tadc Ua Briain (perhaps nephew of Muirchertach Ua 
Briain) is killed in the Isle of Man. 


1097/98-1103 King Magnus berfettr (Barelegs ) of Norway's expeditions to 
the west bring him to the Isle of Man and involve conflict and an entente with 
Muirchertach Ua Briain and Magnus's death in Ulaid (east Ulster). 


c. 1100 Earliest likely date for otherwise unknown Kolskeggr enn vitri to write 
his account of the Icelandic settlement, cited as precursor by Haukr Erlendsson 
(d. 1334) — assuming Kolskeggr was an older contemporary of Ari Porgilsson 
(1068-1148) and assuming that his work was distinct from that of Ari. 


1107 Domnall son of Tadc Ua Briain (probably a nephew of Muirchertach 
Ua Briain) is captured in Dublin by Muirchertach Ua Briain (his uncle) and 
subsequently released. 


1111 Domnall son of Tadc Ua Briain forcibly takes the kingship of Insi Gall 
(the Hebrides including Man). 


c. 1111 Probable latest date by which a pro-Ui Briain Old Norse tale of the 
Battle of Clontarf could have been composed. 


c. 1112 Succession to the kingship of Man by Amlaib, son of Gofraid Méranach 
(Aleifr Gudfrodsson). 


c. 1122-33 Ari Porgilsson wrote Lslendingabdk and perhaps about the same 
time wrote his account of the Icelandic settlement — either in collaboration 
with Kolskeggr or as a separate work — cited as precursor by Haukr Erlendsson. 


1134 Foundation of Rushen, Isle of Man, daughter house of the Cistercian 
house of Furness in Cumbria, by Amlaib, son of Gofraid Mér4nach (Aleifr 
Gudfredsson), king of Man. 
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1152-53 Gofraid mac Amlaib (Gudfredr Aleifsson), son of the king of Man, 
visits Norway, and the bishopric of Sodor (Man and the Isles) is included in the 
Norwegian archiepiscopal province of Nidardéss at its foundation. 


c. 1153 Amlaib son of Gofraid Méranach, king of Man, deposed and killed by 
his nephews, sons of his brother Aralt, arriving from Dublin. 


c. 1156/57 Division of the Kingdom of Man and the Isles between Raghnall of 
Man's father Gofraid mac Amlaib and Somharlaidhe Mac Giolla Brighde. 


c. 1157 Raghnall of Man's father, Gofraid mac Amlaib, king of Man, becomes 
king of Dublin by invitation, but is expelled by Muirchertach mac Lochlainn, 
effective king of Ireland. 


c. 1158-64 Gofraid mac Amlaib, king of Man, exiled in Norway through 
conflict with Somharlaidhe, on whose death Gofraid returns. 


Channels of Contact across the Norse-Gaelic Interface 


Contacts at various times and in different places between the ruling political and/ 
or ecclesiastical elite of Norway, Iceland, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, in particu- 
lar, can be plotted from the time of the Icelandic settlement (landndm) in the late 
ninth century down to the thirteenth century, as our chronological framework 
makes clear. Evidence for interaction is provided by a range of textual sources, as 
well as archaeology and art history. The precise nature of the contact is often dif- 
ficult to determine;* nonetheless, the evidence in question reveals a complex trad- 
ing nexus,” as well as varying but sustained political ties.* These are embodied by 
pivotal figures down through our period, ambitious, far-seeing rulers whose stage 
encompassed extensive territories bound by sea.? Ecclesiastical connections were 


“ This is especially the case as far as the direction of influence in terms of art styles is con- 
cerned. For a recent contribution to the debate (with references to earlier contributions), see 


O'Meadhra, “Copies or Creations?'. 

7 See, for example, the unpublished doctoral dissertation of Woods, “Economy and 
Authority; and Metcalf, The Monetary Economy of the Irish Sea Province'. 

8 By way of example, the nature of such political contacts in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries is examined by Etchingham, (North Wales, Ireland and the Isles'. 

9 These include the tenth-century king Amlaib Cuar4n (Aleifr Sigtryggsson), who per- 


sonified the important Dublin—York axis; as well as two Norwegian rulers of the mid-eleventh 
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also crucial; when the archdiocese of Nidardss was established in the middle of the 
twelfth century, for example, its jurisdiction encompassed the bishopric of Sodor 
(Man and the Isles). From the twelfth century onwards, Continental orders had a 
considerable influence on many aspects of the religious and intellectual life at the 
Norse-Gaelic interface. The Normans too formed an influential additional layer. 
The role of England in the affairs of its neighbours was highly significant, as we 
will see, with English royal support a tangible alternative to Norwegian links. The 
ambition of Norway's leaders is manifest at many points in our chronological tra- 
jectory, most obviously in the form of King H4kon IV who is a key figure in our 
study. Three years after his death, under the Treaty of Perth in 1266, Hàkon's son, 
Magnus, officially relinquished Man and the Hebrides to Scotland, in return for a 
payment, as well as annual tribute, and a guarantee that Norwegian control of Ork- 
ney and Shetland should continue.'' This marked a significant shift in the political 
makeup of the Norse-Gaelic interface. 

In what follows, the analysis of our individual case studies will be contextual- 
ized with reference to relevant contacts and connections throughout the region 
down to and beyond the Treaty of Perth. Our investigation will illuminate the cir- 
cumstances of a long thirteenth century” in which the Gaelic poem Baile Suthach 
Sith Emhna, on the one hand, and the three Norse texts, Njdls saga, Konungs 
skuggsjd, and Landndmabdk, on the other, took shape. It will also shed light on 
the particulars of the earlier sources utilized by the authors of those works, since 
the same historical context provides the essential framework within which the 
creative use of more or less historical material reflected in our four specific texts 
must be situated. In the case of the Gaelic poem to Raghnall, king of Man, the 
eulogist was a skilful exponent of the genre of Classical Irish poetry known as dàn 
direach and was immersed in the Gaelic cultural world." His subject's Scandina- 
vian heritage also informed his composition, however, and he drew on a range 


century and early twelfth century respectively, Haraldr hardrddi and Magnus berfettr. That such 
rulers perceived themselves in expansive terms is indicated by the rhetoric by which they were 
frequently described, as in the obituary of Muirchertach Ua Briain in which he is termed “tower 
of the honour and dignity of the western world' (“tuir ordain ocus airechais iarthair in domain'; 
Annals of Ulster 1119.2). 

10 See Helle, “The Norwegian Kingdom', p. 387, and Haug, “The Nidaros Province', 
pp. 109-10. 

“ Ddn direach means literally “straight/rigid poetry' and is a reference to its strict metrical 
system; it was composed by professional, highly trained poets from the twelfth century down to 
the sixteenth. For discussion of the genre, see Chapter 3, below. 
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of Old Norse loanwords and arguably Scandinavian literary motifs. In two of 
our Norse case studies, authors had recourse to material in written form, includ- 
ing a text or texts pertaining to the “Wonders of Ireland' for Konungs skuggsjd, 
and material concerning the Battle of Clontarf for Njdls saga, Orkneyinga saga, 
and Porsteins saga Siòu-Hallssonar. As far as Landndmabok, the third Norse case 
study, is concerned, the evidence points to a substantial role for oral transmission 
of Gaelic names therein. Questions of transmission are paramount, and these, as 
well as the specific circumstances of the composition of the texts, are addressed in 
the chapters on the individual works. 


Scholarly Approaches 


Our approach differs from that of many previous scholars who have addressed 
the subject of what are often deemed 'Norse-Celtic' relations, though in real- 
ity connections between Ireland and Iceland in particular have been to the fore. 
While perceived parallels between certain texts across the Norse-Gaelic divide 
have often been highlighted, this research has frequently been lacking in specifics, 
and comparisons have often been drawn between material of very different date. !? 
Medieval texts are set alongside modern folk tales with insufficient attention paid 
to the methodological difficulties this involves.” Where similarities do exist, the 
possibility that these may reflect human universals needs to be entertained; fur- 
thermore, common inherited tradition may potentially lie behind them in some 
cases. In addition, classical influence, independently transmitted in Norse and 
Gaelic cultural spheres, may explain parallels.'* Determining what was at stake in 
the case of any given narrative involves recreating the context in which a textual 
transfer might have occurred. This has not always happened, however: individ- 
ual motifs in a story have too often been used to link Irish and Icelandic tales 
in particular without due recognition of the circumstances in which the motif 
in question might have been encountered, or the means by which it moved from 


!? The lack of attention he paid to the date of parallel material was one of the main criti- 
cisms levelled at one of the early influential contributors to the field of Norse-Gaelic contact, 
Wilhelm von Sydow. For references and criticism, see Egeler, Celtic Influences, pp. 33-38. 


B Michael Chesnutt outlines some of these difficulties, though he concludes that it is “not 
so speculative as some philologists think, to analyse medieval written and modern oral versions 
of related stories in stemmatic terms': 'Nordic-Celtic Links in Folk Literature', pp. 162-64 
(quotation on p. 164). 


14 Al these possibilities are discussed by Egeler, Celtic Influences, pp. 121-29 and passim. 
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one literary space to another. The reason for a potential textual transfer in the 
first place should also be considered, though this too has not often occurred.!“ 
Literary aesthetics play a part, but the socio-historical factors which conditioned 
and necessitated the borrowing form an essential strand in the cultural process 
at work.” In the absence of a plausible context, similarities seemingly pointing 
to mutual influence may reflect independent development.!'* Text, context, and 
broader canvas together must be used to inform. 

Moreover, the predominant focus in much previous scholarship has been on 
contacts occurring within the Viking Age itself, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, regardless of the date of composition of the texts under discussion. That 
period is of relevance to our study, since it furnished the sources to which our 
thirteenth-century authors had access, and its main events are set out above in our 
Secondary Time Frame. Our starting point, however, is the time of composition 
of extant versions of the four texts that are the subject of our examination, and for 
that reason the thirteenth century forms our primary frame of reference, as indi- 
cated in our Primary Timeline above. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the move westwards of Vikings at the end of the 
eighth century ushered in a period of close association between Gaelic and Scandi- 
navian spheres and that the settlement of Iceland a century or so later brought that 


5 To cite but one of many examples, the motif of a severed head connected with revenge is 
present in both Orkneyinga saga and versions of the earlier Irish tale, Aided Chonchobair (“The 
Death of Conchobar”). However, the parallels are not especially striking; as a result, Bo Almgyist 
refrains from concluding that “the tale about Mesgegra's brain [in Aided Chonchobair] is the 
direct source of the Melbrikta episode in Orkneyinga saga, but some such Gaelic story, perhaps 
in a more primitive form and without the hagiographic ingredients seems likely to lie behind it': 
“Scandinavian and Celtic Folklore Contacts', p. 99. 


16 In the focus on Orkney as a conduit of material, for example, the specifics of how 
and when a textual transfer might have occurred has not been undertaken: see Almgyvist, 
“Scandinavian and Celtic Folkore Contacts' and Chesnutt, “Cath Maige Tuired'. 


M In a recent discussion of a possible parallel between Vo/sunga saga and material con- 
cerning Cu Chulainn preserved in various Irish tales, Matthias Egeler has suggested that the 
equivalence in heroism between the Irish hero and Sigurdr may have led to the adaptation 
from Irish into Norse: “Horses, Lakes and Heroes', p. 61. The circumstances which might 
have brought an Icelandic author to consider an Irish literary hero in the first place are not 
discussed. 


18 This is likely to be the case in the debate concerning the resemblance in metrical form 
between Irish and Icelandic material. There is a brief summary of the debate in Poole, "Metre 
and Metrics', pp. 277, 279-80; for more detailed discussion, see, for example, Holland and 
Lindow, Trish Poetry and Norse Dròttkvett'. 
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area into this extended milieu. Onomastic evidence in the form of Scandinavian 
place-names in Ireland and Britain, as well as Norse loanwords in Old and Middle 
Irish, bears witness to intensive interaction at a linguistic level, the practical dimen- 
sion of which must elude us in part.” The Gall-Gaidil (Foreigner-Irish) attested 
as a group in the Irish annals in the middle of the ninth century are said to speak 
gic-goc, according to a tenth-century Irish tale, Airec Menman Uraird meic Coisse 
(The Stratagem of Urard mac Coisse').”? The context is too vague to enable us to 
determine what language or linguistic register this may signify, and the phrase itself 
is likely to be onomatopoeic and Irish rather than Norse, as Carl Marstrander had 
suggested.*?! Nonetheless, it is in multilingual environments hinted at by the refer- 
ence to gic-goc, as well as in learned contexts in which Latin could also serve as a 
useful mediating language, that material, both historical and traditional, could be 
transmitted and cultural contacts could occur. 

Monuments too testify to such environments, including the tenth-century 
cross-slab at the monastery of Iona bearing a runic inscription,” as well as the 
eleventh- or twelfth-century stone with both runic and ogam writing from Kil- 
laloe, Co. Clare. In the case of the latter, it also bears witness to continued inter- 
cultural connections towards the end of the Viking Age. The emphasis hitherto 
on the early period of Gaelic-Norse contact ignores the contribution of assimi- 
lated Norse settlers in Ireland at a later period, and also the spread of Norse at the 
expense of Gaelic and Pictish in the Hebrides and the northern part of mainland 
Scotland, as reflected in the toponymic record. This fact, together with evidence 


? We discuss multilingualism at “Multilingual Literacy and Textual Transmission', below. 


» “Airec Menman Uraird maic Coisse', ed. by Byrne, p. 72.6; Annals of Ulster 856.3, 856.6, 
857.1; Chronicum Scotorum 858. 


41 See Kelly, “Onomatopoeic Interjections', where he suggests that it may refer “to the 
harshly-accented Irish which they spoke'. Marstrander had connected the word with Old Norse 
gigga “to stagger' and gogga “to mumble': Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 10-11. 


? Jennings, Iona and the Vikings', p. 46; Liestol, “An Iona Rune Stone'; Holman, 
Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions in the British Isles, pp. 212-14. A comparable inscription also 
survives from the island of Barra which also combines a so-called Celtic cross with Scandinavian 
art motifs: Egeler, Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home, p. 167 (we are grateful to Dr Egeler for 
providing us with a pre-publication copy of the typescript of this volume). 

*3 See Barnes, Hagland, and Page, Runic Inscriptions, pp. 53-56. 

24 The complexities of the place-name evidence are discussed by Nicolaisen, Scottish Place- 
names, especially pp. 84-120 (Scandinavian Names) and pp. 121-48 (Gaelic Names) and, 
focusing on specific regions, his “Scandinavians and Celts in Caithness', and Crawford and 


Taylor, “Southern Frontier', especially pp. 68-70. 
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for the adoption of Norse loanwords into the Gaelic of Scotland in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, points to ongoing engagement and exchange.” In the Isle of 
Man, Gaelic continued in use, as indicated by the considerable number of Gaelic 
place-names in the “Abbeyland Bounds' from the second half of the thirteenth 
century.” Gaelic speakers were undoubtedly in dialogue with their Norse-speaking 
neighbours. This should cause us to pause before assuming that all interaction 
of note occurred in the Viking Age, a view which implies that “all intercultural 
exchanges of significance would have taken place by the beginning of the eleventh 
century at the latest”, as Michael Chesnutt has pointed out.” 

For Chesnutt, the position of the earldom of Orkney is key to understanding 
literary exchanges between Scandinavian and Gael, though he does not explain 
how wholly non-Gaelic Orkney should have played such a role.* More plau- 
sible is the central role assigned to Dublin in the process by William Sayers, 
and the emphasis placed on the Hebrides by Judith Jesch.? We cannot assume, 
however, that any one place served as the primary channel of literary commu- 
nication down through our period or with regard to all types of material, and 
each specific narrative must be examined within its own cultural space and 
time. Chesnutt himself has drawn attention to the variety of available kinds of 
channels (while highlighting Orkney as a 'bridgehead') and has rightly under- 
lined the significance of ecclesiastical alongside secular contacts in this regard.*? 
According to this model, saints' cults too, for example, could play their part in 
the diffusion of literary matter.?*! 

Oral narratives are generally deemed to form the most significant body of liter- 
ary material in motion at the Norse—Gaelic interface and have been given pride of 


4 On Norse loanwords in Scots Gaelic, see Oftedal, “On the Frequency of Norse Loanwords', 
and more recently, Stewart, Lexical Imposition', as well as Gammeltoft, “SScandinavian—-Gaelic 
Contacts' (we are indebted to Fiona Edmonds for the latter reference). 

*6 The seminal contribution on this issue remains that of Megaw, 'Norsemen and Native'; 
we are grateful to Fiona Edmonds for the reference and for discussion on this point. For an 
overview of the linguistic and toponymic evidence of Man, see Thomson, “Language in Man', 
especially pp. 244-47, and Fellows-Jensen, "Manx Place-Name Evidence', especially p. 263. 

*7 Chesnutt, Nordic-Celtic Links in Folk Literature', p. 157. 

*8 Chesnutt, Nordic-Celtic Links in Folk Literature', especially pp. 159-60, 166. 


*? See, for example, Sayers, “Clontarf and the Irish Destinies of Sigurdr Digri', p. 180; Jesch, 
“The Threatening Wave' and “Norse Literature' (discussing Old Norse poetry). 


50 Chesnutt, “Cath Maige Tuired', p. 23. 
31 Chesnutt, “Cath Maige Tuired', p. 23. 
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place by scholars such as Gisli Sigurdsson. The latter has employed modern genetic 
evidence to conclude that “a substantial number of Gaelic settlers [14—4096] were 
among the first inhabitants of Iceland'.*?? Claiming that they and their descendants 
preserved their stories orally for generations, he suggests that motifs from them 
were eventually incorporated into fornaldarsògur, Icelandic sagas about Scandi- 
navia before the settlement of Iceland.* Genetic research has continued apace in 
the meantime, and results are not always clear-cut.** The period of postulated oral 
transmission needs to be investigated and explained in relation to individual narra- 
tives in turn, no matter who the conduits were. Moreover, oral and written tradi- 
tion can work in tandem, as we will show to have been the case in some instances 
of Gaelic names in Landndmabdk below. Undue emphasis on one at the expense of 
the other provides a partial picture which does not do justice to the nature of the 
literary material itself. 

A concern with parallel motifs alone similarly distorts the essence of the 
textual evidence, since narratives are thus divided into constituent parts (only 
some of which may have analogues in the other literary tradition, be it Gaelic 
or Norse).?** Removed from the narrative whole that gives it meaning, a motif 
becomes distorted. Moreover, while similarities are underlined, differences 
can be ignored.** Most importantly, this approach precludes an evaluation of 
a given text in its complete context, as that text is reduced to divisible strands. 
As a result, the origins of specific components are foregrounded, as Matthias 
Egeler has noted, with the issue of contemporary relevance, as well as process of 
transmission, being submerged.” In a number of contributions, Egeler himself 
has considered a variety of literary correspondences in Gaelic and Scandinavian 


32 Gisli Sigurdsson, Gaelic Influence in Iceland, pp. 39-40. 
33 His argument is summarized in Gisli Sigurdsson, Gaelic Influence in Iceland, pp. 118-19. 


34 For brief discussion, and a bibliography of research on the subject (to 2009), see the web- 
site of the project “Cross-disciplinary Studies of Migration of Irish, Hiberno-Norse and other 
Gaelic-speaking Populations in the Viking Age', <http://www.vikingage.mic.ul.ie/viking 
genetic research.html> [accessed 13 May 2017]. The genetic evidence was disputed in a 
response to the publication of the first edition of Gisli Sigurdsson's monograph: see StefAin 
Adalsteinsson, “Uppruni fslendinga' and his Bl69flokkar'. See more recently, Agnar Helgason 
and others, “'mtDNA and the Islands of the North Atlantic'. 


35 This has long been recognized as a difficulty; see, for example, Lindow, “Thor's Visit to 
Utgardaloki', pp. 171-72, and more recently, Egeler, Celtic Influences, pp. 40-43 and passim. 


36 Egeler rightly advocates “a full consideration not only of parallels, but also of differences: 
Celtic Influences, p. 128. 


37 Egeler, Celtic Influences, pp. 40-42. 
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material, employing a careful, measured approach.** His advocacy of a text-by- 
text analysis is one with which we fully concur, as we do with his emphasis on the 
importance of ascertaining the meaning of the borrowed material in its new con- 
text.?? Our interrogation of texts, like his, seeks to uncover the history of human 
interface' that lies behind them.” He cautions rightly that we may not always 
be able “to determine the chronology, geographical or social context of a given 
case',*' but his conclusions with regard to much of the material he analyses are 
unspecific with regard to circumstances of composition. By contrast, we situate 
four texts spanning our long thirteenth century” in very specific contexts, taking 
into account the material upon which their authors drew, as well as the political 
and cultural milieus in which they came into being. It is our contention that they 
reflect, each in their own way, very particular types of interaction between vari- 
ous areas of the Norse-Gaelic interface. Taken together, they provide a detailed 
composite picture of connections between peoples, based upon the products of 
the literary activity to which such contacts gave rise. 


Ireland and Iceland 


As a necessary prelude to our analysis of four compositions which clearly reflect 
active engagement with one another on the part of various regions of Norse— 
Gaelic contact, we set out the extant evidence for contact between two of the 
outermost regions within that sphere, Ireland and Iceland. Two of our case 
studies, Landndmabòk and Njdls saga, are Icelandic texts, and a third, Konungs 
skuggsjd, survives in Icelandic, as well as in Norwegian manuscripts. We discuss 
evidence for direct contact between Ireland and Iceland, but also channels of 
indirect contact involving Norway, the Norse settlements in Man, the Hebri- 
des, and Orkney. There would also have been opportunities for travellers from 
Iceland and Ireland to encounter each other abroad. Overall, we find that direct 
contact was infrequent. After the settlement period, only around half a dozen 
possible examples are known: 


38 Many of these are discussed in Egeler, Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home. 
39? Egeler, Celtic Influences, pp. 41-42. 


“0 He uses this turn of phrase on a number of occasions, contrasting it with “a history of 
motifs' (e.g. Egeler, Celtic Influences, p. 42), or in other words “what does the borrowing of a 
mythological motif tell us about the history of the people who told the tales, rather than merely 
about the pedigree of the motif?' (Egeler, Celtic Influences, p. 129). 


41 Egeler, Encounters: Celtic'; we are grateful to Dr Egeler for providing us with a copy of 
this contribution prior to publication. 
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The Icelandic skald Porgils orraskdld Porvardsson was at Amlaib Cuar4n's 
Dublin court no earlier than around 940 and most likely in the third quarter 
of the tenth century.“ This is an indicator of comparatively early direct literary 
contact between Ireland and Iceland.* 


Certain of the settlers bearing Gaelic names in Landndmabdk, including the 
great-grandsons of Kjarvalr Irxakonungr, ostensibly came out to Iceland in the 
late tenth century.* 


Hrafn Hlymreksfari spent a considerable amount of time at Limerick, it seems, 
no earlier than around 1000.* His epithet has been rendered as “Limerick 
Seaman; but it is better translated as “one who fares to Limerick' (cf. Jorsalafari 
Jerusalem Farer”). Hrafn was a well-connected Icelander of the late tenth to early 
eleventh century, fifth in descent from early settler Stein6lfr enn légi (“the Short') 
Hrélfsson and was married to Vigdis, great-granddaughter of Olsfr feilan, and 
so was related to Ari enn frédi Porgilsson who wrote Llendingabdk sometime 
between 1122 and 1133. Hrafn is cast in Landndmabdk as a transmitter of saga, 
as we discuss in more detail below. 


Among the missionary bishops who were in Iceland between its acceptance of 
Christianity in 1000 and the establishment of a permanent see in 1056 was a 
Jòhan enn irski (“the Irishman”). Assuming that Ari's list of foreign bishops is in 
roughly chronological order, J6han would have been in Iceland around 1040. 
Perhaps the knowledge of St Patrick assumed by the author of Hungrvaka, a 
collection of short biographies of the first five bishops of Sk4lholt, originally 
stemmed from this bishop, for Patrick's feast was not in the Icelandic church 
calendar and no churches were dedicated to him.? 


* flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 71 ($ S31): Porvardr [...] tti 
P6runni déttur Porbjarnar 6r Arnaholti; beira synir v4ru beir P6rarinn blindi ok Porgils orrask4ld, er 
var med Ol4fi kvaran f Dyflynni' (Porvardr [...] married P6runn, daughter of Porbjorn of Arnaholt; 
their sons were P6rarinn blindi and Porgils orraskdld, who was with Olsfr kuvdran in Dublin). 

48 Hudson, The Viking and the Irishman', p. 262; Hudson, Viking Pirates, p. 8; also Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 189. 

44 This was noted by O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 440-45; see the discussion of the 
names or epithets Bj6lan, Hnokkan, Kjallakr, and Kjarvalr below, Chapter 5. 

bi Llendingabbk, Landnimabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 156-58 ($$ S116, H88), 
161-62 ($$ S122, H94). 


“6 Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, s.v. fara. 


* The text and translation are provided below (Conclusion). For a survey of references to 
St Patrick in Iceland, see Cormack, The Saints in Iceland, q.v. Patrick. 
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The Icelandic annals known as the Annales Regii (the main part of which was 
compiled by 1296 or 1297) contain a notice for 1143 recording that “Eyiolfr 
Pordisar sonr kom 4 Irlannd' (Eyjòlfr Pòrdisarson came to Ireland), but Eyjòlfr's 
identity is otherwise unknown.“ 


The early fourteenth-century compendium known as Hauksbék — named 
after its compiler, the Icelander Haukr Erlendsson — includes a genealogy 
of Haukr's wife. Her grandfather is named Dugfuss which has been taken as 
Gaelic. On the basis of his place in the genealogy, he must have lived no earlier 
than around 1200.* 


The law-code of Commonwealth Iceland, Grdgds, includes a clause specifying 
that if a man dies in Dublin his property is not to be valued until the man who 
is taking it comes to a place where his life and property are not in danger, and if 
a man is killed in Western Europe, for example, in the realm of the king of the 
English, the realm of the king of the Scots, or the realm of the king of the Irish 
(lrakonungs veldi), then every man who has been in the realm at the time of the 
killing is equally well qualified to vouch in the case.*? 


In addition, there are two saga references to contact between Iceland and Ireland 
that arguably have historical value: 


The story of Gisl IIlugason tells of an Icelander in the retinue of Magnus berfcettr 
who was a hostage in Ireland before being released after Magnus's death in 
1103.*! The details of Gisls bdttr Illugasonar are not wholly reliable, and the 
interesting “coincidence” that the name of the hostage protagonist Gisl means 
“hostage' in Old Norse might result from the use of a nickname bestowed after 
his return instead of his original given name. Icelanders did serve Norwegian 
kings, and it is plausible that some travelled to Ireland or met Gaelic speakers in 
the course of this service. 


The reference in Eyrbyggja saga to the arrival in Iceland of a ship from Dublin: 
“Sumar bat, er kristni var i log tekin 4 fslandi, kom skip af hafi ut vid Snefellsnes; 


8 Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, p. 114; Biskupa sògur, 1, ed. by Sigurgeir Steingrimsson, 


Olafur Halldérsson, and Foote, pp. 333-34. 


* See Dugfuss, Chapter 5, below. 
5) Grdgds. Lagasafn islenska hjodveldisins, ed. by Gunnar Karlsson and others, pp. 65, 270. 


On the date of the text, see Sandvik and J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, 'Laws', pp. 224-25. 


51 Gisls pàttr Illugasonar (ed. by Sigurgeir Steingrimsson, Olafur Halldérsson, and Foote, 


pp. 317-35) is preserved only in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts, but some schol- 


ars believe it to be historically accurate: Ciklamini, “Gisls bàttr Illugasonar'. 
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bat var Dyflinnarfar; vàru bar 4 irskir menn ok sudreyskir, en fàir norrcennir' 
(The summer when Christianity was accepted as law in Iceland, a ship from 
across the sea arrived out by Snefellsnes; it was a Dublin-farer; there on it were 
Irish men and Hebrideans, and a few Norwegians).* 


The historical value of these references comes from their combination of two fac- 
tors: on the one hand, they are historically specific; on the other hand, they are not 
meaningful in a literary way. This sets them apart from the numerous instances in 
which a saga description of contact between Iceland and Ireland is shaped by the 
programmatic concerns of the author. A prime example of this is Laxdaela saga's 
account of Kjartan's visit to his royal Irish grandfather. 

This tiny number of concrete examples, even if only the tip of the iceberg, at 
best indicates but sporadic direct contact in the period from the mid-tenth century 
down to the thirteenth century. The clauses in Grdgds further substantiate the pos- 
sibility of Icelanders travelling to Ireland as well as to England, Scotland, Saxony, 
France, and the Western Isles, but positive evidence for direct contact between Ire- 
land and Iceland in the thirteenth century — the time when the works studied in 
the present volume were composed — is thin. 

We must also draw appropriate inferences from the silence and misinforma- 
tion in the Icelandic texts. Llendingabok mentions the early Irish clerics and the 
missionary bishop J6han enn irski, and it is difficult to believe that Ari would be 
silent about other contacts with Ireland if he knew of any, especially ecclesiastical 
ones. Hreinn Benediktsson has suggested that the author of Fyrsta mdlfreòirit- 
gerdin (writing around 1150) did not know Irish and drew from Latin sources his 
information about the Irish pronunciation of Latin “c' as *k' in all positions. The 
Icelandic annals and contemporary sagas, which say so much about journeys and 
arrivals of all sorts, have almost no information about communication between 
Ireland and Iceland, and the depiction of Ireland in Icelandic sagas is highly unre- 
alistic.** Between the very small number of references to direct contact and the 
notable absence of correct information or any information at all, we must con- 
clude that names and stories from the Gaelic world came almost entirely via oral 
tradition from the settlement period or came from written texts transmitted indi- 
rectly via Norway. 


52 Eyrbyggja saga, ed. by Matthias P6rdarson and Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 137. 


53 Fyrsta mdlfreòiritgerdin — First Grammatical Treatise, ed. by Hreinn Benediktsson, 
p. 194. Helgi Gudmundsson is similarly of the opinion that there is no evidence for knowledge 
of Irish in Iceland in the Middle Ages: Um haf innan, pp. 37-39. 


54 Rowe, “Helpful Danes and Pagan Irishmen'. 
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Mediated or indirect contact could well have been relatively frequent after 
the settlement period. Ringed pins and jet arm rings demonstrate that items from 
Dublin made their way to the North Atlantic colonies, and as suggested by Gisls 
battr, it is possible that Icelanders in the service of the king of Norway met Irish- 
men outside of Iceland.” Another milieu in which Icelanders would have encoun- 
tered men from the Irish Sea area was created in the middle of the twelfth century: 
the archdiocese of Nidardss (later known as Trondheim).* Established in 1152 or 
1153, this ecclesiastical province encompassed the sees of Orkney, Sodor, Iceland 
(Skalholt and Hélar), and Greenland, as well as those of Norway. Suffragan bish- 
ops or their delegates were supposed to report to their metropolitan every year, 
and Icelandic clerics would have regularly crossed paths with their counterparts 
from the Norse-Gaelic bishoprics. Here again, circumstantial evidence indicates 
the lack of direct contact between Iceland and the islands of the Irish Sea, for 
the Icelandic annals record only a few of the bishops of Sodor (e.g. Rognvaldr, 
Koli (Nicholas), Simon, and Markus), whereas the Manx sources mention many 
more.” The bishops who were evidently unknown in Iceland (e.g. Cristinus, 
Michael, Harald, Alan, and Richard) were consecrated for Sodor by authorities 
other than the archbishop of Nidaréss.** The Icelandic annals generally note the 
names of the new bishops of the archdiocese, so if there had been direct contact 
between Iceland and the islands of the Irish Sea, the annals presumably would 
have named all or most of the bishops of Sodor, regardless of where they had been 
consecrated. Instead, it seems likely that only the bishops who were consecrated in 
Norway appear in the Icelandic annals. 

Ecclesiastical channels of communication overlapped substantially with politi- 
cal and mercantile channels, for clerics could serve as royal secretaries and emissar- 
ies, while being engaged in trade as well. This was because tithes and non-property 
donations to the Church in Scandinavia usually were not paid in coins or bullion, 
and therefore the Church needed marketplaces to trade homespun cloth and natu- 
ralia for candles, wheat, wine, linen, and other goods they required. Evidence sug- 
gests that over the course of the thirteenth century, Icelanders primarily participated 
in Norway's royal and ecclesiastical channels of communication with the Norwe- 
gian Insular Viking zone, rather than travelling as independent traders, as they had 


55 Orri Vésteinsson, “The Archaeology of Landn4m'; Larsen and Stumann Hansen, Viking 
Ireland and the Scandinavian Communities in the North Atlantic', pp. 121-22. 


56 See Imsen, Ecclesia Nidrosensis' and “Noregs veldi' and Haug, “The Nidaros Province. 


7 Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, pp. 123, 127, 140. 
58 See Woolf, “The Diocese of the Sudreyar'. 
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done in the previous period.” Icelanders continued to visit Norway on Church and 
political matters, and Sturla P6rdarson and Haukr Erlendsson, whose redactions of 
Landndmabdk are considered in Chapter 5, each spent years in Norway. Last but 
far from negligible were those Icelanders who travelled outside of Scandinavia for 
education, on Church business, or as pilgrims. Many of their Irish counterparts 
journeyed abroad for similar reasons. Whether in England, Germany, Rome, or the 
Holy Land, it was possible that they encountered one another when there.” 

Icelanders travelled most frequently to Norway. According to the sagas, a num- 
ber of Icelanders owned seagoing ships in the period from around 870 to around 
1030, so the tenth-century Porgils orraskdld could have gone to Dublin directly 
from Iceland. Notwithstanding the fact that Icelanders owned their own ships, 
they sailed first and foremost to Norway, where they had strong family and eco- 
nomic ties and whose kings, it appears, sent the missionary bishops mentioned 
above.“ The sagas also give the impression that a journey to Norway was a rite of 
passage for young Icelandic men, who hoped to earn a mark of royal favour before 
returning home.” Social, economic, and religious factors contributed to the end 
result that it was Norwegian ships that bound the North Atlantic together. The 
evidence suggests that it was through Norway that information about Ireland came 
to Iceland, and this is what we would expect. Links between Norway, especially 
western Norway, and the Irish Sea were strong. 

With regard to Icelanders in medieval Irish sources, they are invisible therein, 
since the term gai// (plural form of gall, “foreign', “Viking') is applied generally to peo- 
ples from the North. However, the Irish may not have envisaged Iceland as a separate 
place. Lochlainn is clearly used as a term for the kingdom of Norway in eleventh- 
century Irish annals.* Moreover, it is likely that the earlier term Laithlinn similarly 
denoted a polity in what was later to become Norway. Arne Kruse has argued that 


599 See Gunnar F. Gudmundsson, fslenskt samfélag og Romakirkja, pp. 114-18, and J6n 
Vidar Sigurdsson, Det norrone samfunnet, pp. 168-71, 216-24. 


“0 Astrid Marner remarks in passing that 'the continent is discovered as the transmitter for 
both the general knowledge of Irish saints [...] and their veneration in a religious context': Trish 
Saints in Medieval Iceland', p. 166. 

“1 Bogi Th. Melsted, Ferdir, siglingar og samgòngur milli [fslands', pp. 594-729; Mageroy, 
Soga om Austmenn, pp. 21-27. 

*? Clunies Ross, From Iceland to Norway”, p. 56. 

8 The evidence is assembled and discussed by Etchingham, “Location of Historical 
Laithlinn / Lochla(i)nn'. 

** Etchingham, Location of Historical Laithlinn / Lochla(i)nn', pp. 23-28; the literary 
evidence pertaining to the two places is discussed in Ni Mhaonaigh, Literary Lochlann'. 
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it is in fact a term for a pre-unification kingdom in the south-west of Norway centred 
on Avaldsnes.“ The important point for our purposes is that Irish authors employed 
a specific term for a particular region in Norway with which they became familiar 
after the arrival of Vikings in the late eighth century. Furthermore, they applied a par- 
ticular name to the kingdom of Norway from the eleventh century when it began to 
have an impact on them. Had they conceptualized Iceland as a place apart, it is highly 
likely that they would have coined an onomastic label for it. That they do not appear 
to have done so indicates minimal direct contact between Ireland and Iceland, cor- 
roborating the conclusions we have drawn above on the evidence of Icelandic sources. 


The Isle of Man 


Surprisingly, perhaps, there is no evidence either for direct contact between Iceland 
and the Isle of Man for the period after the landndm; while three of our case stud- 
ies have Icelandic connections, the fourth is linked with the Isle of Man through 
its subject matter, Raghnall, an early thirteenth-century king of that territory. 
Man appears frequently in the sagas but generally only in the context of raiding by 
Norwegian kings.” In addition, Orkneyinga saga contains an account of two expe- 
ditions there by the Orcadian Sveinn Asleifarson,” while Njdls saga mentions two 
battles with Gudfrodr in Man and has Sigtryggr's mother directing her son to seek 
out two Vikings who lurk off the coast of Man.** More detail about links between 
Norway and Man is given in some of the sagas. As we discuss below, it is claimed 
in Boglunga saga that Rògnvaldr (Raghnall) and his father had not paid taxes to 
the Norwegian king for a long time, and so the Manxmen are impelled to go to 
Norway and reach a settlement with King Ingi and Jarl Haakon.” Hdkonar saga 
Hdkonarsonar describes some interactions between King Hi4kon IV of Norway 
and later kings of Man, Raghnall's brother, Aleifr Gudfrodsson (Amhlaibh mac 
Gofraidh), and the latter's son Magnus (Maghnus mac Amhlaibh),” and Magntiss 
saga Hdkonarsonar relates that Magnus of Man later swore oaths to the Scots.”! 


“5 Kruse, The Norway to Be'; this argument is summarized in his 'Laithlind — Pre-unified 
Norway?'. 

66 E.g., Morkinskinna, ed. by Àrmann Jakobsson and P6rdur Ingi Gudjénsson, pp. 41, 45; 
Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 1, 121, 264. 
Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. 179, 180, 284. 
“8 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 208, 224, 445. 


Boglunga saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson, Sverrir Jakobsson, and Ulset, p. 136, and see 
below, Chapter 3. 


70 Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, 11, 139, 237, 238, 246. 
7 Magnuss saga Lagabeetis, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, p. 275. 
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Moreover, the Annales Regii give the impression that some information about 
events in Man came to Iceland via Norway, as they include the 1223 blinding of 
Gudfrodr of Man, the 1266 treaty between Scotland and Norway, and the 1266 
obituary of King Magnus Aleifsson of Man.” In the fourteenth century, at the 
end of the period with which are concerned, with the loss of Norwegian overlord- 
ship in Man, the Church seems to have become the channel of communication 
between Man and Iceland, for a list in the early fourteenth-century manuscript 
Hauksbé6k includes Man among the bishoprics of Scotland,” and annals in the 
late fourteenth-century manuscript Flateyjarb6k include an obituary for Bishop 
Marks of Man for the year 1303. 

The strands of contact between the Isle of Man, Orkney, and the Hebrides 
can be more clearly established, and these formed crucial linking points along the 
Norse-Gaelic interface. The ruling dynasties of Dublin and Man were intercon- 
nected for much of the eleventh century, and Man's strategic location ensured 
that it played a part in the struggles for supremacy at the turn of the twelfth 
century involving Magnus berfettr, king of Norway, and the most powerful king 
in Ireland at the time, Muirchertach Ua Briain. Relations with Ireland remained 
important for Raghnall, king of Man, and his immediate ancestors during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as is discussed below in Chapter 3. The stone 
from the parish church at Maughold, carved with twelfth-century inscriptions 
in both runic and ogam scripts, ascribed to Iuan brist (John [the] Priest”), bears 
tangible witness to the island's dual Norse-Gaelic heritage./* The style of deco- 
ration on Manx sculpture reveals influences from Scandinavia but adapted on 
various monuments to reflect more local patterns also. '* The nature of Man's 
coinage, surviving both as single finds and in relatively numerous coin-hoards, 
provide other evidence for its extensive contacts with its immediate neighbours 
and beyond.” 


7> Annales Regii 1223 (on blinding); this item is copied in the Skdlholt Annals 1223 and 
Gottskdlk's Annals 1223; Annales Regii 1266 (treaty and death): see Islandske Annaler, ed. by 
Storm, pp. 126, 136. 

73 Hauksbok, ed. by Eirikur J6nsson and Finnur J6énsson, p. 502. 

74 Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, p. 389. 

75 Kermode, Manx Crosses, pp. 212-14; Holman, Scandinavian Runic Inscriptions in the 
British Isles, pp. 151-52. Holman discusses much of the Manx epigraphic evidence, pp. 86-172, 
and for a general overview of these inscriptions, see Wilson, Vikings in the Isle of Man, pp. 75-78. 

76 See, for example, Wilson, Vikings in the Isle of Man, pp. 58-74, 78-86, and his “Stylistic 
Influences in Early Manx Sculpture'. 

77 See Bornholdt Collins, “Coinage'. 
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Man's close connections with the Hebrides and internal competition between the 
rulers of these regions ensured that successive Norwegian rulers maintained an inter- 
est in these territories in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, as we outline 
at various points in what follows. Man and the Hebrides paid intermittent tribute to 
the Norwegian realm, whereas Orkney's tax (skattr) appears to have been regularized 
to a greater degree, given its claimed status as a “skattland'.”* The personal too was 
political, as can be seen in the marriage in 1248 of Cecilia, daughter of Haàkon IV 
Hékonarson to Haraldr (Aralt mac Amhlaibh), king of Man and the Isles. 


An Interconnected Region 


It was through such nodal points as the Isle of Man and the Western and Northern 
Isles, as well as through Norway, that the outer reaches of our study area — Ireland 
and Iceland — became connected. Direct contact between Icelanders and Irishmen 
seems to have been very infrequent after the settlement period, as has been noted, 
exemplified by an Irish missionary bishop spending a few years in Iceland and an 
Icelandic traveller basing himself at Limerick. We also see that there were much 
greater opportunities for contact outside of Ireland and Iceland. In contrast to the 
bilingual or multilingual Hiberno-Norse, Icelanders would not have been Gaelic 
speakers — with the exception of some vestigial bilingualism at the horizon of the 
earliest landndm, as we argue in Chapter S. Otherwise, we must imagine that con- 
versations between Icelanders and Irishmen were conducted in Latin or through 
Norwegian or Hiberno-Norse interpreters. The linguistic dimension of this inter- 
action will now be addressed. 


Multilingual Literacy and Textual Transmission 


Notwithstanding the different primary languages in use in the regions of Norse- 
Gaelic contact, multilingualism in various degrees was a widespread feature of 
the learned elite. The substantial corpus of runic inscriptions from the Isle of 
Man, comparing favourably in volume with that of Norway itself, was created in 
a strongly bilingual environment. We have already noted the dual runic-ogam 
inscription by a cleric, Iuan brist, and another runic text is similarly accompanied 
by ogam.” These can be compared with the bilingual inscription on a stone at 


78 Thomson, New History of Orkney, p. 121; Imsen, “Royal Dominion', pp. 80-87. 


7? See Kermode, Catalogue of Manx Crosses, p. 23, and for a list of ogam inscriptions on 
Manx crosses, pp. 57-60. 
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Killaloe, Co. Clare, which commemorates the commissioner of the inscription, 
who bore the Norse name Porgrimr.*' The Old Norse part of the inscription is in 
runes, and the Middle Irish part is carved in the ogam script, which became obso- 
lete in the seventh century and was subsequently used only for artificial, scholarly 
purposes (scholastic ogam). The Killaloe runic inscription, which probably dates to 
the eleventh or twelfth century, displays the ostentatious learning most likely of a 
Limerick man — a cleric? — of Norse descent at the court of the Ui Briain kings 
near Killaloe. This is a tantalizing glimpse of pedantic inscriptional literacy that 
may have been more widespread than this unique surviving item can demonstrate. 
We will now briefly investigate further such examples of learned or literary bilin- 
gualism, from contexts which we do not treat in detail in the chapters to follow. 


Hrafn Hlymreksfari and Hvitramannaland 


As previously mentioned in passing, Hrafn Hlymreksfari spent a considerable 
amount of time at Limerick, it seems, and was clearly a well-connected Icelander 
of about 1000.*' He is singled out in Landndmabdk as a purveyor of saga. Hrafn 
appears in connection with the strange tale of Ari M4sson, who was driven off 
course to the mythical Hvitramannaland (“White Men's Land') — also Treland 
the Great [...] near Vinland' — six days sailing west of Ireland, whence he could 
not escape and was baptized. 'Pessa sogu sagdi fyrst Hrafn Hlymreksfari, er lengi 
hafdi verit (f Hlymreki 4 frlandi' (This story Hrafn Hlymreksfari first told, who 
had long dwelt at Limerick in Ireland), Landndmabdk claims, before invoking 
later authorities including Porfinnr the mighty jarl of Orkney (d. 1064).** Noting 
parallels between Hvitramannaland and medieval Irish voyage-tales (immrama), 
Egeler accorded significance to the fact that Hrafn was said to have been the first 
man to have told of it.** Of interest to us is the long-term link with Limerick, 
the major Viking centre in the realm of Brian B6rama (anglicized Brian Boru, 
d. 1014) and his descendants. It is hardly without significance that Hrafn is cast as 
a transmitter of saga, albeit in this case of a highly fanciful nature. The association 


80 See Barnes, Hagland, and Page, Runic Inscriptions, pp. 53-56, and Macalister, “On a 
Runic Inscription' and “Further Notes on the Runic Inscription'. 

51 Llendingabbk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 156-58, 161-62 ($$ S116, 
S122, H88, H94). 

“2 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 162 ($$ S122, H94) and 
n. 2. On Hvitramannaland, cf. Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, p. 285, and Mac Mathuna, 


“Hvitramannaland'. 


53 Egeler, Hvitramannaland'. 
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with Limerick gives point to the journey distance from Reykjanes in Iceland to 
Jolduhlaup/Léim Liéra (“Mare's Leap), perhaps Loop Head, Co. Clare, or more 
likely Cenn Léime, Slyne Head on the Connemara coast of Co. Galway, specified 
at the beginning of Landndmabdok.** The west coast of Ireland, although remote 
from Dublin and other east coast Viking centres, would be the obvious first land- 
fall on a perilous crossing from Iceland, but all the more so if the intention were to 
skirt the coast around to the Shannon estuary and Limerick. The anecdote about 
Hrafn, when considered alongside the concrete example of the bilingual inscrip- 
tion at nearby Killaloe, may testify to multilingual literary exchange in the domain 
of Brian Boru and his descendants. 


Dublin's Gaelic Origin Legend and its Context of Ecclesiastical Learning 


Dublin provides more concrete evidence for multilingualism in the same period, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when much of the more or less historical mate- 
rial which came to form a part of our textual examples was composed. Among the 
Scandinavian inhabitants of that settlement, there is positive evidence of Middle 
Irish literacy at the time, as we will see. The evidence for Latin literacy, on the other 
hand, is partly positive and partly circumstantial. 

A text that might be thought to offer substantial positive evidence for Latin 
literacy in eleventh-century Dublin is De mirabilibus Hiberniae (“Of the Won- 
ders of Ireland”). It is in some manuscripts said to be the work of “sancti Patricii 
episcopi' (holy bishop Patrick), and was accordingly ascribed by its editor Aubrey 
Gwynn to the late eleventh-century Bishop Patrick of Dublin.* However, attri- 
bution of various works to this Patrick has been the subject of critical scrutiny of 
late. Whether or not the author of this moderately competent Latin poem was 
bishop of Dublin, he was clearly based in Ireland, as indicated by references within 
the text itself.” Our investigation of Konungs skuggsjd in Chapter 2 of the volume 
shows that De mirabilibus exemplifies material drawn upon by the compiler of that 


54 This is discussed in Chapter 5, below. 

S Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by Gwynn. 

56 See Brett, “Canterbury's Perspective', pp. 33-35, and especially Boyle, “Authorship and 
Transmission'. 

S These being 'patrie miracula nostre” (marvels of our homeland); “finibus in nostris' 
(within our borders); 'terraque nostra' (our country); “in hac patria' (in this (our) homeland): 
Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by Gwynn, pp. 58-59, lines 32, 34, 39; pp. 62-63, line 92; 
pp. 66-67, line 148. 
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mid-thirteenth-century Norwegian text. Characteristic of De mirabilibus is limited 
specification of place and person. Among four exceptions is a reference to Sanctus 
Kienanus that may tell against authorship by Bishop Patrick. This is Cian4n, saint 
of Duleek, Co. Meath, of whom De mirabilibus remarks that his body is incor- 
rupt, although dead for “about five hundred years (“quingentos circiter annos') and 
although all other bodies there decompose normally.* The traditional legend of 
St Patrick casts Cian4n as his disciple, and he has an annalistic obit at 489.*? This 
prompted the reasonable inference on Kuno Meyer's part that De mirabilibus was 
written about the year 1000.” It is difficult to discount the relative precision of 
“about five hundred years' if the time elapsed since Cian4n's obit was more like six 
hundred years, which is what would be required if the poet were Bishop Patrick of 
Dublin (1074-84).?! Annalistic records of the fifth and earlier sixth centuries are 
likely to have been written retrospectively centuries later.”? Nonetheless, the poet's 
remark reveals a desire and an ability to locate Kienanus in a past that was charted 
in an annalistic (or pseudo-annalistic) chronology. Presumably the poet's audience 
shared that predisposition. 

If the ascription of De mirabilibus to Bishop Patrick is doubtful, obviously 
he and others like him, clergy in Dublin and elsewhere in the Norwegian Insular 
Viking zone, could read and write Latin. The parallels between this Latin com- 
position and an eleventh- or twelfth-century (Middle Irish) vernacular poem on 
this subject suggest that the author of De mirabilibus, whoever he was, may have 
had recourse to texts in the vernacular and employed them when writing poetry 
in Latin.” Positive evidence for Latin literacy among such persons comprises 


88 Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by Gwynn, pp. 62-63, lines 92-95. 

5 Patrician Texts, ed. by Bieler, pp. 146-47 $ 27 (3); Bethu Pdtraic, ed. by Mulchrone, 
p. 96, lines 1860-64; Tripartite Life, ed. and trans. by Stokes, 1, 160 lines 7-11; “Tripartite Life: 
Lost Fragment', ed. by Mulchrone, p. 46; Annals of Ulster 489. 

90 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 3. 

91 For obits of Patrick and his predecessor Dun4n, see Annals of Ulster 1074.1, 1084.8. 

?2* For the beginning of contemporary annalistic recording around 550, see Smyth, “The 
Earliest Irish Annals'; a recent substantial analysis broadly shares this view of the threshold of 
contemporary reporting: Evans, The Present and the Past, pp. 171-88. 

93 The relationship between these texts is discussed in connection with one of the mira- 
bilia therein by Carey, 'Finding of Arthur's Grave', pp. 8-9. In the case of the Middle Irish 
poem, Do Ingantaib Érenn, he suggests (p. 10) that material peculiar to it may have been 
added between 1054 and 1118, implying that a version of it was in existence in the middle of 
the eleventh century. 
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the well-known writings on ecclesiastical reform that are confidently ascribed to 
Gilli, early twelfth-century bishop of Limerick.?* Gilli is conventionally located 
in a context of mainstream High Medieval Latin scholarship, but he too is likely 
to have been acquainted with Early Irish learning.” Further positive evidence for 
Latin literacy in ecclesiastical circles in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone is the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Man and the Isles, generally thought to be a product of 
the Cistercian abbey of Rushen in Man, founded from Furness in north-west Eng- 
land about 1134.*“ 

A piece of unimpeachable evidence for Middle Irish literacy at Dublin, appar- 
ently in the earlier twelfth century, comprises versions of a poem, the fullest enti- 
tled Senchas Gall Atha Cliath (“Tradition of the Foreigners of Dublin'). In lit- 
erary quality it is much inferior to De mirabilibus. The versification could fairly 
be described as pedestrian and the thinking as unsubtle. Its content is of great 
interest, however, notably the idea that St Patrick converted the Dublin Vikings 
to Christianity. This anachronistic notion is also promoted in a much shorter ver- 
sion of the poem in Lebor na Cert (“The Book of Rights'), a political tract reflect- 
ing the supremacy, around 1100, of Ui Briain kings descended from Brian Boru.” 
Elizabeth Boyle and Liam Breatnach, in their edition and translation of and com- 
mentary on Senchas Gall Atha Cliath, regard it as an expansion upon the Lebor na 
Cert version and so of a later date. They also make the case that Senchas Gall Atha 
Cliath must be earlier than the Life of Patrick by Jocelin of Furness, of around 
1180, who incorporates in his Life two somewhat conflicting versions of St Pat- 
rick's conversion of Dublin.” 

Senchas Gall Àtha Cliath refers to contemporary craft industry, minting, 
and trade, and so confirms what archaeology reveals about late Viking-Age 
Dublin. The poem supplements the archaeology in referring to Dublin tolls 
on merchants from other Viking centres, and seemingly to regular property 
units as a basis for taxation (garrda from Old Norse gardr, $$ 12, 16). This 
is inferable from the continuity of house-plot boundaries themselves, revealed 


94 Fleming, Gille of Limerick. 


3 Flanagan, Transformation of the Irish Church, pp. 54-91; cf. Etchingham, “The 
“Reform”, pp. 218-25. 


96 See Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, p. vii; Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow 
Sea, p. 16. 


7 Lebor na Cert, ed. and trans. by Dillon, pp. 114-19. 
98 Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', pp. 29, 31-35. 
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archaecologically, and there is an indication elsewhere that bounded plots as a 
basis for taxation existed at Dublin by the 980s.? The poem valuably lists late 
Viking-Age churches in Dublin, again both confirming and supplementing 
other testimony on this matter. 

The claim that St Patrick converted the Dubliners is impossible, of course, since 
the (approximately) fifth-century British missionary predates Viking Dublin by 
about four hundred years. Yet the poem invokes traditions concerning Patrick, 
including the legend — first attested in the seventh century — that he was rejected 
at Tara, the pagan centre of King L6egaire, Emperor of the Barbarians'.' The 
poet therefore assumes awareness of Patrician traditions. This he exploits by con- 
trasting L6egaire's legendary resistance at Tara with Dublin's alleged openness to 
Patrick's mission. On Patrick's arrival, the son of the Dublin king Ailpin dies, while 
his daughter Duiblenn — from whom Dublin is supposedly named — is drowned 
in the black pool (dub linn). Patrick duly revives them both, and the people con- 
vert to Christianity and reward Patrick. The purpose of this conceit and of the 
recitation of privileges and levies due to St Patrick and therefore to Armagh, and 
of certain reciprocal benefits for Dublin, is fairly crude propaganda for Armagh's 
interest in Dublin. 

This interest came to a head dramatically in 1121, when Bishop Samuel of 
Dublin died. He had been consecrated at Canterbury like his predecessors but had 
developed archiepiscopal pretentions of his own. These apparently found favour 
with Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, effectively king of Ireland from about 1118, 
who had similar ambitions for Tuam, the chief see of his western province of Con- 
nacht. Samuel's pretensions earned rebuke by Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury, 
but Armagh was also determined to curb Dublin ambitions. In 1121 Archbishop 
Cellach of Armagh came to Dublin and occupied the see himself, excluding for a 
time the newly elected bishop of Dublin, on his return from the by now customary 


2? Compare “uingi d'6r gach garda' (an ounce of gold from every bounded plot) as 
annual levy reportedly imposed by M4el Sechnaill after the Battle of Dublin in 989 (Annals of 
Tigernach). Poul Holm, “Naval Power of Norse Dublin', pp. 76-77, doubted that garrda / gardr 
denotes a house-plot, holding that a levy of an ounce of gold on each is improbable. However, in 
a precursor of later medieval burgage-plots, it may be that the gardar carried with them citizen- 
ship of some kind, but were held by persons who also had substantial estates outside the town. 


10 For Tirech4n's version, in which L6egaire refuses to convert in deference to ancestral 
tradition, and is buried in the mounds of Tara, see Patrician Texts, ed. by Bieler, pp. 132-33 
$12 (1). 
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consecration at Canterbury. That bishop, by the way, bore the Norse name Grani, 
gaelicized Gréine and latinized Gregorius, and seemingly enjoyed the support of 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, over-king of Dublin since 1118. !0! 

Whether Senchas Gall Atha Cliath reflects the events of 1121, specifically, 
or the era more generally is debateable. Boyle and Breatnach cautiously suggest 
adatec. 1100x1180, that is, after Lebor na Cert but before Jocelin of Furness's 
Life. As they point out, Jocelin includes two different versions of the story and 
so is clearly not their originator, and given the Manx connections of Furness, 
Jocelin may have been able to read Middle Irish and may even have had direct 
access to a version of Seanchas Gall Atha Cliath.'?* The second version of the 
story in Jocelin suggests it was developed in a Manx-Hebridean environment, 
since it attributes the foundation of Dublin to incomers from Norway and the 
Isles (“a conuenis Noruuagie et Insularum populis').'* This claimed role for 
Islesmen may reflect intrusion of Manx-Hebridean magnates into the king- 
ship of Dublin in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The first was Echmarcach 
mac Ragnaill in 1036-38 and 1046-52, then Gofraid ua Ragnaill (1072-75), 
nephew of Echmarcach, followed by Gofraid Méranach (Gudfredr Crovan) in 
1091-94, Ottir (Ottarr) grandson of Ottir in 1142-48, and perhaps Gofraidh 
grandson of Gofraid Méranach in 1157/62. Finally, Manx, Hebrideans, and 
Orcadians backed the failed effort to retake Dublin from the Anglo-Normans 
in 1171.19* A date before the Anglo-Norman conquest seems likely for the 
motif of Islesman founding Dublin, as it does for the conceit in Jocelin that 
the queen of the king of Ireland was daughter of the king of Norway (“filia regis 
Noruuagie') — perhaps a garbled reflex of the short-lived marriage alliance 


10! For the ramifications, see Etchingham, “Episcopal Hierarchy in Connacht', especially 
pp. 25-26; compare Holland, “Dublin and the Reform', pp. 134-40; Duffy, Trishmen and 
Islesmen', pp. 116-18. 


102 Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Àtha Cliath', p. 35 and n. 51, developing a sugges- 
tion by Birkett, Saints' Lives of Jocelin, pp. 36-37, on the basis of Jocelin's reference to a book 
by Benignus, Patrick's disciple, to whom — in the Gaelic form Benén — authorship of Senchas 
Gall Atha Cliath and of the shorter Lebor na Cert version of the poem is attributed in both; see 
Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 35". 


103 


Text is that of an “edition-in-progress' by Ingrid Sperber, quoted by Boyle and Breatnach, 
“Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', p. 32. 

104 See Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 106-08, 121-23, 126-28, 132-33; Etchingham, 
“North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 181-82. These events are further discussed below in 
Chapter 3. 
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between Muirchertach Ua Briain's daughter and Magnus berfeftr's son in 
1102, an alliance that was perhaps concluded in Man. A pre-Norman con- 
text seems assured for the apt observation that Dublin was sometimes at war 
with and sometimes allied with the kingdom of Ireland (“modo rebellis, modo 
federate regno Hibernie').!** 

Senchas Gall Atha Cliath indicates that there were clerical partisans of 
Armagh within the Dublin community. It is asserted by the annals, however 
tendentiously, that Archbishop Cellach “took the bishopric of Dublin' in 
1121 “a togha Gall 7 Gaeidhel' (by choice of Foreigners and Gaels).'0* Cleri- 
cal authorship of the poem is to be deduced from its interest in a miraculous 
cure, conversion, the churches of Dublin, and, of course, recital of Armagh's 
privileges. The blatantly anachronistic conversion of the Dublin Vikings by 
St Patrick evidently did not trouble the poet or, by implication, his intended 
audience. We may assume, therefore, that that audience was to be impressed 
by a pseudo-historical claim, however far-fetched. This looks like an appeal to 
an audience perhaps including educated laypersons conscious of St Patrick's 
prestige, but with no desire or capacity to examine critically the chronological 
accuracy of what was claimed. This makes an interesting contrast with the De 
mirabilibus stanza on St Patrick's disciple Cian4n, where the poet displays an 
entirely different mentality. It is likely that the poet of De mirabilibus and his 
audience were ecclesiastics literate in Latin and familiar with an annalistic or 
pseudo-annalistic chronology. 

The Middle Irish poem, then, we might conjecture, was directed at the politi- 
cal and commercial elite of early twelfth-century Dublin. If so, it contains another 
remarkable historical anachronism. One of the pre-Norman Dublin churches 
listed at the end of the poem, Cell mac nAeda, the “Church of the sons of Aed', the 
location of which is unclear, is dedicated to descendants of the Dublin king who is 
reputed to have received Patrick.'”” The relationship of the dedicatees to this king 
is expounded as follows: !** 


1065 See Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 149-51, and literature cited 
there; for Jocelin, here and below we again cite Sperber's forthcoming edition as quoted in Boyle 


and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', Pp.32. 
106 Annals of Ulster 1121.7; Etchingham, Episcopal Hierarchy in Connacht', p. 25. 


17 Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Àtha Cliath', p. 50 n. 45a, tentatively endorse the case 
of Clarke, “Conversion, Church and Cathedral', p. 24, for an identification with St Audeon's. 


108 Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', pp. 41, 45 ($ 45). 
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Is dé atA Cell Mac nAeda, 

sloindid in senchas s4erda: 

meic Aeda ro bétar and 

meic Bric meic Echach na cland 

meic Ailpin meic Afuil uair 

meic Domnaill dAmaig drechruaid. 
[The reason why Cell Mac nAeda is so called, the noble history 
declares [it], is because in it were the sons of Aed, son of Brec, son 
of Echaid of numerous descendants, son of Ailpin, son of cold 
Aéol, son of ruddy-faced Domnall of the retinues. ] 


This fanciful pedigree of the king of Dublin supposedly converted by Patrick, and 
of his great-grandsons, the church-founding “sons of Aed', contains names that are 
exclusively Gaelic (Ailpin being gaelicized Pictish). There is no hint of Norse nomen- 
clature here. Did at least some of the elite in late pre-Norman Dublin find a purely 
Irish ancestry plausible? Some of them in that period bore Gaelic names, but many 
still bore Norse ones, and attested names in the leading family of Mac Turcaill (mac 
“son' t Porkell), and among others who were local rulers at Dublin in the late eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, are exclusively Norse, or almost so, judging by the annals.!?? 
Does the poem seek pseudo-historical legitimation for the fact that, after 1052, Irish 
kings often governed Dublin directly? For most of the period after the takeover of 
Dublin by Leinster in 1052, it was subject to one or another of the greater Irish kings, 
who until 1119 and perhaps intermittently up to 1126, made their sons or other Irish 
appointees its governors.!!? 

On the other hand, Senchas Gall Atha Cliath reflects a hybrid linguistic culture. 


The relevant line in the poem is read by the editors as “cochall 6 cach stiurasluing' 


199 “Goffraid son of mac Arailt [was] king of Dublin' (Annals of Tigernach 1091); Turcaill 
mac Éola killed in Wales supporting Rhys ap Tewdr against the Normans (Annals of Inisfallen 
1093.5); Goffraid Méranach expelled from kingship of the Foreigners (Annals of Ulster 1094.2); 
Dubliners killed at Battle of Mag Coba included Thòrstain mac Éric, P6l mac Amuind, and 
Béollan Armuun (< dr-mann, earlier dr-madr, a royal tax-gathering and enforcing official) (Annals 
of Ulster 1103.5); Torfind mac Turcaill, principal (military?) chieftain (primhdigthigern) of the 
Foreigners of Ireland died (Annals of Ulster 1124.1); among Dubliners killed were Ragnall mac 
Péil mic Adhmainn (Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1136.1); Mac mic Tormair killed in defeat of 
Dublin by Waterford (Annals of the Four Masters 1140); Ottir mac mic Ottir of the Hebrides con- 
trolled Dublin (Annals of the Four Masters 1142); Raghnall Mac Turcaill, king of the Foreigners, 
killed (Chronicum Scotorum 1146); Otir, king of the Foreigners of Dublin, treacherously slain by 
the sons of Mac Turcaill (Chronicum Scotorum 1148); Brodar Mac Turcaill, king of Dublin, killed 
(Annals of Tigernach 1160). 


110 See Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen'. 
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and translated “a cowl from every cargo ship'.''' Stiuraslong is taken by them as a 
compound of Old Norse stjri “steering oar, tiller' and Irish long and thus parallel 
to the well-known borrowing into Irish of Old Norse stiurusmann (< earlier styri- 
maòr), literally “steersman', but “skipper, captain'. However, it is possible to sepa- 
rate the words differently and read: cochall 6 c[h]àch stiuras luing “a hooded cloak 
from every one who steers a ship'. We nevertheless have linguistic hybridity here, 
because stiuras is the present 3 sg. relative form of a verb, stiéraid, that is itself a bor- 
rowing from Old Norse sfjra “to steer”? 

Richer linguistic hybridity is attested in Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, the textual 
focus of Chapter 3. The poet's choice of a range of words meaning “ship' include long, 
a Celtic word, bdrc, a long-established Latin loanword, and crarr, a derivative of Old 
Norse &norr, which was used to refer both to a cargo ship and to a warship.'* The pre- 
ponderance of Norse loanwords in a particular section of the poem in which the Scan- 
dinavian heritage of the poem's subject, the Manx king Raghnall, is addressed intimate 
that the author may be using his linguistic knowledge to add a further dimension to his 
composition. Be that as it may, these various compositions provide valuable glimpses 
of the multilingual capacity of much of the Norse—Gaelic learned interface. 

In that vibrant intellectual environment, texts and literary material in other 
forms would also have been exchanged.'* Dublin may well have been the pro- 
cessing point for some of this material, and if so, Norse settlers there must have 
been involved, as they were key players in both the political and learned worlds. 
The senchas (“tradition”) contained in the poem on Dublin bears tangible witness 
to that. Texts were adapted to write and rewrite history in a multilingual, liter- 
ate, cosmopolitan milieu. Our discussion of Old Norse material on the Battle of 
Clontarf below in Chapter 4 addresses the question of *Brjdns saga. The evidence 


111 Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', pp. 38, 43 ($ 14). 


12? The editors render $ 14 “cochall 6 cach stiurasluing' as “a cowl from every cargo ship', as 


this follows three quatrains stipulating dues from the Dubliners to Patrick / Armagh. However, 
it is not readily apparent why a humble “cowl” (presumably assumed to be a religious habit) 
should be the expected due from a merchant ship. Perhaps we should envisage, rather, the stan- 
dard, highly valued garment of the captain / steersman / pilot, who was singularly exposed to 
the elements (see Rixson, 'Les Galères des Hébrides', pp. 277-78) and render cochall “hooded 
cloak'; it is interesting that Jocelin's version has “cloak” (capa) — quoted in Boyle and Breatnach, 
“Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', p. 33 — and not “cowl' (cuculla / cucullus), from which the loan word 
cochall derives. 


13 See Sayers, "Etymology and Semantics of Old Norse knorr'; Jesch, Ships and Men, 
pp. 128-32; and Etchingham, “Skuldelev 2', p. 81. 


114 On one specific example of textual transfer from the Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, see 
Ni Mhaonaigh, “Caraid tairisi', pp. 273-80. 
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of the poems we have been considering tends to bear out O Corrdin's claim that 
there is nothing inherently implausible in the theory that the Vikings of the Insular 
zone read or heard and understood — and perhaps composed — texts in Irish.!!* 
Embedded in some versions of Senchas Gall Atha Cliath is a piece of dindshen- 
chas or place-name tradition that implies that Dublin was named for Duiblenn, 
daughter of the king of Dublin, who was drowned in the black pool (dub linn) on 
the day that Patrick arrived, as noted above. There is no reason why Dublin Norse- 
men might not equally have enjoyed other dindshenchas poems on Dublind / Ath 
Cliath, including those that have survived. Their mythological references and allu- 
sions to legendary Irish heroes are of the type a tenth-century Irish poet, Cinaed 
ua hArtaci4in, included in his dindshenchas poem, Achall, composed for the king 
of Dublin, Amlaib Cuari4n, which alludes to Aided Chon Culainn (“The Death- 
Tale of Cù Chulainn') and Orgain Denna Rig (“The Destruction of Dind Rig').!!< 
Amlaib also patronized Norse literary offerings, including those of the Icelandic 
skald Porgils orraskdld, who is said to have visited him in Dublin, as we have seen. 


Specific Textual Reflexes of Norse-Gaelic Contact 


This intellectual activity of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries provides a 
general backdrop to our analysis of four specific texts of a long thirteenth century. 
Moreover, the Latin poem, De mirabilibus, is directly related to the focus of our 
first textual study, the “Wonders of Ireland' component of the Norwegian “Mirror 
of Princes' treatise, Konungs skuggsjd. 


Konungs skuggsjd 


This text was selected for study because it is a crucial witness to Norse-Gaelic 
contacts in the mid-thirteenth century. A product of the court circle of H4kon 
IV H4ékonarson, king of Norway, the incorporation of Irish material therein and 
the significance of the message conveyed by that material is of the utmost impor- 
tance in itself. A considerable interest in Ireland at the level of the Norwegian royal 
court, exhibited by the text of Konungs skuggsjd and the context that emerges from 
our investigation, also helps to explain why Gaelic material was included in broadly 
contemporary Old Norse texts from Iceland. Likewise, the substantial “SScandina- 
vian' profile of Raghnall, king of Man, that is presented in his Classical Early Modern 


115 O Corrdin, Viking Ireland'. 
US Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. and trans. by Gwynn, I, 46-53. 
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Irish praise-poem appears to reflect a corresponding interest in Norway on the part 
of the Gaelic world at a slightly earlier point in a long thirteenth century. 

While Konungs skuggsjd has been the subject of some work, the “Wonders of 
Ireland' component has received little scholarly attention in its own right. Its sig- 
nificance has not been appreciated and, indeed, some commentators have regarded 
the “Wonders of Ireland' as an interpolation.” The main purpose of this part of 
our work is to show that the Wonders of Ireland' in fact constitute an integral 
part of the overall message of the highly didactic text that is Konungs skuggsjd. A 
matter of great importance is the light that the “Wonders of Ireland' component 
sheds on scholarly method at the thirteenth-century Norse-Gaelic interface. In 
the most substantial study of the “Wonders', now over a hundred years old, Kuno 
Meyer recognized the existence of three partial textual parallels or antecedents, in 
Latin and Middle Irish, yet he insisted that the Wonders' in Konungs skuggsjd were 
derived by the compiler from oral informants and so resulted from collecting these 
materials in Ireland itself.''* We scrutinize that hypothesis and, from the evidence 
of the text and its context, propose instead that documentary sources were used 
in researching the Wonders of Ireland' section, probably in the Gaelic west, prior 
to incorporating that section into Konungs skuggsjd in Norway. The Gaelic mate- 
rial in our two Icelandic sources, Landndmabdok and Njdls saga, points decisively 
to ultimate dependence, in one case, on a relatively lengthy Icelandic oral tradi- 
tion and, in the other, on a written exemplar deriving, as we argue, from the Isle of 
Man. It is likely that the historical aspect of the “Scandinavian” profile of Raghnall, 
king of Man, in his praise-poem depends on Manx oral tradition, though written 
records might also have been consulted. Conversely, Konungs skuggsjd contributes 
to an understanding of the literate scholarly method adopted in Norse—Gaelic con- 
tact in this period. 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, a lengthy praise-poem to Raghnall, king of Man 
(d. 1229), suggests among other things that the interest in Ireland exhibited at 
H4kon's court may also have been a feature of the court of his predecessor, King 
Ingi II Birdarson, who ruled from 1204 to 1217. A eulogy in forty-nine stan- 
zas, it constitutes a skilful example of the type of Classical Irish poetry known as 
dàn direach and was composed by a professional master of the genre. Raghnall is 


7 E.g. by Hallseth, TIrland-afsnittet', p. 62. 
118 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia'. 
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carefully situated within the ideological world of Irish kingship and is a suitable 
ruler of Tara. At home in the Gaelic symbolic sphere, he is also presented as a wor- 
thy successor to his Viking forebears, and these two interwoven strands are empha- 
sized throughout the poem. 

Among the very earliest examples of dàn direach, Baile Suthach Sith Emhna has 
not previously been the subject of detailed analysis. Our interest in it is as testi- 
mony to the vibrancy of Norse-Gaelic relations in the early thirteenth century, 
and it stands as an important Gaelic language witness to cultural contact and tex- 
tual exchange. The intricate interconnections between the Isle of Man and its 
Gaelic and Scandinavian neighbours are clearly manifest in this creative work. Our 
study presents a vibrant illustration of a highly trained poet drawing deftly on liter- 
ary conceits to present his patron as an integral part of well-established dual cul- 
tural worlds. His work acquires meaning in its historical context, and its poetic 
content can be seen to have rich contemporary resonances when read against the 
backdrop of the intense political manoeuvring of the day. Raghnall mac Gofraidh 
ruled over a strategically pivotal territory that was drawn westwards, eastwards, and 
north-east, depending on prevailing circumstances, and his changing relations with 
Ulster, England, and Norway are encapsulated in the poem. It also underlines the 
centrality of the Isle of Man to Norse—Gaelic contact. 


Old Norse Material about the Battle of Clontarf 


The Isle of Man emerges as a central location too in our analysis of the Old Norse 
accounts of the Battle of Clontarf. These were chosen for study because the fun- 
damental questions of how and when this material made its way to Iceland had 
not hitherto been satisfactorily answered. The earliest Icelandic prose source about 
the battle is Orkneyinga saga, a history of the Orkney earldom. Redacted several 
times in the Middle Ages, it is now preserved only as interpolations in other works. 
Orkneyinga saga is generally thought to have been written in Iceland sometime 
between 1171 and the first decade of the thirteenth century, depending on the 
events thought to have motivated its composition, but the extant versions are no 
earlier than around 1230. Assuming that it was written in Iceland, the earldom 
would have been of interest because it was a Norse colony in the North Atlan- 
tic like Iceland, but unlike Iceland (at the time of the saga's composition) it was a 
colony that was politically tied to Norway. 

The most detailed Icelandic prose source about Clontarf is Njdls saga, the 
longest and the most famous Icelandic saga. Written around 1280, after Iceland 
had come under Norwegian rule, this epic narrative of tenth- and early eleventh- 
century feuds explores how disputes were settled in Icelandic society. A slightly 
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different account of Clontarf is found in Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, a saga 
now preserved only incompletely. Its date is disputed, as it cannot be determined 
whether it draws on Njdls saga or whether Njdls saga draws on it. It tells the 
story of the Icelandic chieftain Porsteinn who, among other adventures, fights 
against Brian's forces at Clontarf. The poem known as Darradarljod (“The Song 
of Dorrudr') is included in this case study because, notwithstanding a scholarly 
view that it is not associated with the Battle of Clontarf, the author of Njdls saga 
clearly links it with that battle. 

Our study of this complex interrelated material brings the Isle of Man to the 
fore, since we argue that Icelandic authors very likely drew on what was in essence 
a short saga composed in Old Norse in the Isle of Man around 1100. Owing to 
the propagandistic nature of this source, its account of the battle is inaccurate in 
a number of respects. Close thematic relationships between the Clontarf mate- 
rial in Njd/s saga and the Irish texts that were translated into Old Norse for King 
Ha4kon IV Hàkonarson suggest that an early twelfth-century Manx saga came to 
Iceland in the mid-thirteenth century via Norway. The Clontarf accounts and the 
“Wonders of Ireland' component of Konungs skuggsjd, therefore, belong in the 
same broad intellectual milieu, and their transmission was facilitated by a common 
socio-political situation. 


The Gaelic Names in Landniamabòk 


Interest in Ireland on the part of Icelandic authors is also revealed through our 
analysis of the Irish component of the Icelandic origin legend and Icelandic gene- 
alogies. However, Irish ancestry was significant in very different ways for Icelanders 
at various points in time. The author of the early twelfth-century Llendingabdk, 
Ari enn frodi, acknowledges the role of Irish clerics (papar) in the settlement of Ice- 
land, but for him Irish ancestry seems relatively unimportant. By contrast, in later 
texts, most notably Landndmabdk, ancestral links with Ireland are deliberately cul- 
tivated to confer prestige on Icelandic descendants. The period towards the end 
of the reign of Héàkon IV, around 1260, when Iceland was losing its sovereignty, 
seems to mark a shift towards claiming descent from Kjarvalr Irakonungr on the 
part of Iceland's social elite. The complex history of textual transmission in the case 
of Landndmabdk, however, and the loss of earlier versions reflected in those extant, 
makes it difficult to ascertain with certainty the role Gaelic ancestry played in those 
earlier texts. 

The crucial evidence lies in the forty-five or so Gaelic personal names and epi- 
thets preserved in Landndmabdk. This material has been the subject of previous 
scholarly comment; our study examined the totality of the onomastic evidence 
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afresh. Our analysis demonstrates that most reflect Gaelic phonology and therefore 
must have been transmitted in Icelandic oral tradition before being set down in 
writing. As Icelanders could not have invented these names, they must go back to 
actual persons in Iceland. A very few names reflect Gaelic scribal orthography and 
may have come from texts whose creation involved (one way or another) someone 
literate in Irish. Investigation of the apical royal or aristocratic Gaelic figures in Ice- 
landic genealogies suggested that they are all unhistorical except for Kjarvalr. We 
present the case for Icelandic claims of royal Irish descent having been constructed 
in many instances in response to the changes in the power structure of Iceland after 
it became tributary to Norway in 1262-64. Since the generality of Gaelic names in 
Landndmabdk derives from earlier historical as well as traditional material, as we 
show, this would be available to Icelanders of any period to highlight a Gaelic ele- 
ment in their past in order to meet their contemporary needs. 


Conclusion 


The Gaelic material incorporated into Landndmabdok provides evidence for the 
operation of the Norse—Gaelic interface during a period prior to the composition 
of the text. It functioned in a different way again when the extant versions of the 
text came into being towards the end of the thirteenth century. Around the same 
time another Icelandic text was composed, Njd/s saga, which reflects literary con- 
nections between the Norse and Gaelic worlds of a different kind, since we argue 
that the material which lies behind it was transmitted through Norway and was 
originally written on the Isle of Man around the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Isle of Man is central in another way to the earliest of our texts, a poem 
to Raghnall, king of that territory, written about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In addressing both the Gaelic and Scandinavian aspects of his heritage, 
the poet highlights an intricate web of relationships westwards to Ireland and 
north-eastwards to Norway. The text presented first, Konungs skuggsjd, provides 
a Norwegian perspective, being written in the middle of the thirteenth century 
at the court of King H4kon IV. The latter emerges as a key figure in our analysis 
of Norse-Gaelic interaction, and his cultural programme will be seen to be inter- 
twined with his political approach. We will now proceed to our four case stud- 
ies which represent four quite different genres. They have been carefully selected 
because of their inherent importance, and because in each case it has proved pos- 
sible to tease out in detail the context from which the text emerged. This rigorous 
attention to the specific circumstances in which each of the texts took shape is 
central to our approach. 
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In the course of this investigation, we also analyse briefly some texts or portions 
of texts in addition to our four case studies. For example, in this chapter our discus- 
sion of multilingualism used the examples of De mirabilibus and Senchas Gall Atha 
Cliath. The conclusion of Chapter 2, on Konungs skuggsjd, brings in two other 
works composed under the patronage of King Hàkon, namely Duggals leidsla (a 
translation of Visio Tnugdali) and Tristrams saga ok fsondar (a translation of the 
Tristan of Thomas of Brittany). Duggals leidsla is also relevant to the themes of the 
Clontarf material in Njd/s saga that are treated in Chapter 4, and in that chapter, 
we also comment on the significance of Manx-Hebridean references in the Latin 
Life of St Flann4n of Killaloe. Chapter 5 contains a consideration of the Fragmen- 
tary Annals profile of Cerball mac Dungaile and of the Vikings, and our final chap- 
ter explains how our approach may be applied to the Icelandic works Hungrvaka, 
Gisls bàttr Illugasonar, and Kjalnesinga saga. The results obtained from our discus- 
sion of these texts, but in particular from our detailed analysis of our four case stud- 
ies, have considerable implications for Norse-Gaelic contacts in general and will be 
addressed in our concluding chapter. 


Chapter 2 


THE WONDERS OF IRELAND IN KONUNGS 
SKUGGSJA: TEXT, SOURCES, CONTEXT 


Introduction 


Our first textual reflex of Norse-Gaelic contact is the thirteenth-century Old 
Norse Konungs skuggsjd or Speculum Regale (“The King's Mirror').' Konungs 
skuggsjd contains an extended account of phenomena constituting the “Wonders 
of Ireland'. We begin with these because the context and motivation for inclu- 
sion of Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd, explored below, bring into sharp focus 
thirteenth-century Norwegian interest in the Gaelic world and a reciprocal Gaelic 
interest in Norway. This mutual interest, as reflected in Konungs skuggsjd, arose 
in the reign of HAkon IV Hàkonarson, king of Norway from 1217 to 1263. The 
precise context for the concern with Ireland displayed in Konungs skuggsjd is likely 
to be the period immediately before Hàkon's death in 1263, as we show in this 
chapter.*? Reciprocal Norwegian—-Gaelic interest also preceded H4kon and was a 
factor in the reign of his predecessor, Ingi Bàrdarson, king in Norway from 1204 
to 1217 (unchallenged in the north and west from 1208). This emerges from the 


! We are grateful to John Carey for pertinent comments on a draft of this chapter. 


* On the basis of “the picture it presents of the king and his retinue', Holm-Olsen dates 
it “towards the end of the reign of Haàkon Hiàkonarson' (“The Prologue', p. 223). See Bagge, 
Political Thought, pp. 12-13, for the most recent discussion of dating. 
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content and context of the Gaelic poem in praise of Raghnall mac Gofraidh, king 
of Man (reigned 1188—-1226/29), studied in Chapter 3. We open with Konungs 
skuggsjd, however, because it encapsulates most powerfully our overall theme: how 
what may be seen as history or tradition was used at the Norse—-Gaelic interface, 
with a contemporary function in mind. The precise contemporary context for 
including “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd can be discerned with confi- 
dence, to reveal the usefulness of Gaelic material for expounding Norwegian royal 
ideology in the thirteenth century. 

Composed in the middle of the thirteenth century, Konungs skuggsjd was prob- 
ably written for the sons of King H4kon IV. The author is unknown, but the work 
itself is closely connected to the Norwegian royal court. It takes the form of a dia- 
logue between father and son, mirroring the master-pupil conversation of some 
other specula regale. According to the prologue of the text (which is found only in 
the Icelandic manuscripts), it contains four parts, but only the first two — con- 
cerning the merchant and the natural world, as well as the king and his court — 
are preserved; the sections pertaining to clerics and householders are no longer 
extant. However, it has also been argued that the work is complete in its present 
state, and that the prologue was substantially revised by an Icelander who wanted 
to introduce the work to a new audience.* Given the uncertainty over whether or 
not the text is complete, scholars have disagreed about its structure. Some see it as 
bipartite, with one section providing information of use to merchants and another 
section providing information about the king and his court.* This view maps onto 
the first two of the four sections identified in the Prologue. Most scholars, how- 
ever, see a tripartite structure, with the first section providing information of use to 
merchants, the second section providing information of use to royal retainers, and 
the third section providing information of use to the king.* The structure of the 
work can also be considered in thematic terms, in that a distinction can be made 
between the factual information about geography, social practice, and warfare (in 
the sections pertaining to merchants and retainers) and the moralizing discussion 
of the virtues needed in a king and his retainers, but as Holm-Olsen points out, the 
section on retainers mixes encyclopaedic and ethical discourse.” We will therefore 


3 


Holm-Olsen, “The Prologue', pp. 236-38, which includes a survey of the literature. 
4* Keyser, Fortale', p. 11; Eriksen, Pedagogy and Attitudes', p. 145. 


5 Holm-Olsen, “The Prologue', p. 228; Bagge, Political Thought, p. 11; Bagge, “Old Norse 
Theories of Society, p. 12. Hallseth (“Irland-afsnittet', p. 51) and Schnall (Didaktische Absichten, 


p. 13) treat the Prologue as a separate section and so consider the work to have four parts. 


“ Holm-Olsen, “The Prologue', p. 228. 
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treat the text as tripartite. Apart from the debate about the authorship of the 
Prologue, scholarship regarding Konungs skuggsjd has focused predominantly on 
royal ideology, in particular on the idea of king as a rex iustus and God's representative 
on earth.” 

Konungs skuggsjd has been the subject of some scholarly discussion.* The “Won- 
ders of Ireland' component, however, has received comparatively little attention 
in its own right. The “wonders' in Konungs skuggsjd closely or partly resemble pas- 
sages in three other collections of such “wonders', in Latin and Irish, assembled in 
Ireland. However, elements of the “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd are 
unparalleled in extant Irish texts identified to date, but are nevertheless plainly of 
Irish origin, not least because of the occurrence of manifestly Gaelic proper names 
in some of this unique material. Primary objectives of this chapter include analys- 
ing parallels — or a lack thereof — with Konungs skuggsjd in these three other 
texts, examining the relationships between the texts, and assessing evidence for 
the Irish origin of the material in Konungs skuggsjd. The motivation for including 
such material in a thirteenth-century Old Norse text produced for the Norwegian 
royal court is an issue of major importance, as is the possible route of transmission 
of this material. These are all matters of context. Our practice here and elsewhere 
in this volume is first to present text and translation before proceeding to explore 
the contexts. 


Wonders of Ireland': Text and Translation 


There are eighteen distinct items or motifs comprising the “Wonders of Ireland' 
proper, to which we append as addendum three additional items. These are a sec- 
ond version of an extended item about Tara and two brief references to this same 
motif, all three of which occur later in the text of Konungs skuggsjd, separated 
from the main continuous passage on “Wonders of Ireland'. The reiteration of 
the Tara motif is of the greatest significance and will engage us below. We follow 
the diplomatic edition of Ludvig Holm-Olsen for the text. The translation is 
our own. 


7 See Bagge, Political Thought and his more recent volume, Cross and Scepter, pp. 162-64, 
167-69, 280-81, 288-89. 


* In addition to the work by Sverre Bagge already quoted, see also Gunnes, Kongens «re, 
and more recently Vadum, Dom og straff i Kongespeilet and Johansson and Kleivane, Speculum 
septentrionale. 
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Eighteen “Wonders of Ireland': Text and Translation 





Old Norse Text? 


[Introductory] Son. Nw med bui ad 

wier hofum ba gamanredu wpp hafda 

og rett wm vndur bau aa jslandi eru og j 
islandz hofum. b4 lukum vier henni med 
bui at vier hofum minning beira hluta er j 
Grenlandz hofum eru edur aa landi si4lfu. 
edur suo og vmm irland og bau vndur er 
bar eru. 


Fadir. Po at vid skylldum fleira vm bessi 
lond reda. b4 eru bau med ymsum hàttum 
og eru bo eigi oll eptir einum hetti. 


buiat bau vndur er eru annat huort a 
Grenlandi edur ijslandi b4 eru bedi med 
ofur gàngi frosta og iokla edur elligar 
elldz og bruna eda med storum fiskum 
og kynmorgum odrum hafskrimslum og 
er huortueggia bat land suo illt at bat er 
naliga obyggiandi firi b4 sok. 

enn ijrland er niliga landa best. bat er 
menn vita. bo at eigi vaxi bar vijn vpp aa 
og eru bar margir hlutir beir er vndarligir 
muno bikia. og bo beir hlutir sumir at bat 
land mun kallat vera helgara en onnur lond 


af beim hlutum er bar bikia vndarligir j. 


$ 1 Pat liggur aa beiri heimsins sijdu er suo 
vel er temprat samann med hita og kulda 
at bar verdur alldri ofheitt ne ofkallt. bar 
verdur alldri ofur hiti at meini wm sumar. 
eckj og ofur kuldi at meini wm vetur. buiat 
ollum vetrum fedist bar allt bufe wti beedi 
saudir og naut og néliga eru menn bar 
kledlausir bedi vetur og sumar. 








English Translation 


[Introductory] Son. Now that we have had 
informative and pleasurable conversation 
and talked about the wonders in Iceland 
and in the Icelandic seas, let us finish that 
talk by mentioning those things that are in 
Greenlandic seas or on the land itself, and 
likewise about Ireland and the wonders 
which are there. 


Father. If we are to speak more fully about 
these countries [Iceland and Greenland], 
they differ much in character and are not 
all of the same appearance. 

For the wonders which are either in 
Greenland or Iceland consist of great frost 
and glaciers, or in unusual display of fire 
and flame, or large fishes and many other 
kinds of sea monsters, and both countries 
are so harsh that it is almost impossible to 
live there because of these things. 


Ireland, however, is nearly the best land men 
know of. Even though the grapevine does 
not grow there, there are many things there 
which are marvellous, and some of them of 
such a character that this country may be 
called holier than other countries due to the 
things that are thought to be wonders. 


$ 1 The country lies on that side of the world 
where heat and cold are so well tempered 
that the weather is never too hot or too cold. 
Too much heat will never damage it in the 
summer, nor too much cold in the winter. 
For all through the winter the livestock find 
their food in the open — both sheep and 


cattle — and the inhabitants wear almost no 





clothes there either in winter or in summer. 





?* The main section of “Wonders of Ireland' is at Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, 


pp. 21.25-26.41. 
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Enn bat land er suo heilagt vmframm 
onnur lond. at bar m4 ecki eiturkuikindi 
aa brijfast. huorki ormur ne padda og bo 
at bat sie flutt bangat af odrum londum 
ba deyr bat begar er bat kennir iord edur 


stein. 


Og bo nockut sie tekit wr bui landi annat 
huort trie edur molld edur sandur og flutt 
j onnur bau lond er eiturkuikindi eru og 
er beim sandi edur molldu s4d j hring um 
bau bar sem bau liggia. ba komazc bau 
alldrigi sidan ut um bann ring oc bar liggia 
bau oll daud i. Sva oc bo at bu taker tre 
bat er or besso lande er. sem nu reddum 
ver um oc drager i ring um bau sva at bu 
skeder iordunne mad treno ba liggia bau 
oll daud i bessom ring. 


$ 2 Dat er oc melt um irlannd at iam 
miket ceylannd sem bat er ba vitu moenn 
bat varla er iam margr se heilagr mar i 
sem bar. 


Dat er oc melt at su biod er bat lannd 
bygger er bede grim iser oc bo drapgiorn 
oc mioc usidug. en sva drapgiarner sem 
beir ero oc sva marger sem helger ero i 
beira lannde ba hafa beir engan drepit 
af beim oc aller beir helger menn sem 
bar ero ba hafa aller sot dauder ordet. 

bvi at beir hafa heilhugader verit vid alla 
goda menn oc helga bo at beir hafi verit 
grimmir sin amillum. 


$ 3 Vatn eitt er oc bat fbvi lannde er 
unndarlect er sagt ifra natturu bass. bat 
vatn er callat 4 beirra tungu. logheehag. 
bat vatn er vel miket at vexti. En su er 
nattura bess vatz ef bu tecr tre bat er 
sumir calla beinvid en sumer hulfr en 
alatinu er callat acrifolium. oc setr bu bat 
fvatnit sva at sumt stenndr nidr i iordina 








And so holy is this land beyond all 
others that no venomous beasts can exist 
there, neither snake nor toad, and when 
such animals are brought in from other 
countries, they die as soon as they touch 
bare earth or rock. 


And if anything is taken from that 
country, either wood, earth, or sand, 

and brought to other countries where 
venomous beasts are found, and the sand 
or earth is strewn around them where they 
lie, they will never be able to cross the 
circle but must remain within it and all 
perish. In the same way, if you take a stick 
of wood from this land of which we now 
speak and draw a circle around them by 
scratching the soil with the stick, they will 
all lie dead within the circle. 


$ 2 It is also told of Ireland that men 
scarcely know of another island of equal 
size where there are so many holy men as 
there. 


It is also told that the people who inhabit 
that country are by nature fierce and in 
addition murderous and very immoral. 
Even though they are so murderous, 

and there are so many holy men in their 
country, they have never slain any of them, 
and all the holy men who are there have all 
died of illness. For they have been kindly 
disposed towards all good and holy men, 
though they have dealt savagely with each 
other. 


$ 3 There is a lake in that country, 

about whose nature marvellous tales are 
told; that lake in their tongue is called 
Logheehag. It is quite a large lake. Its 
nature is that if you take a stick of the 
wood that some call hard-wood and others 
holly but in Latin it is called acrifolium 
[recte aquifolium], and put it in the lake 
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en sumt i vatnino en sumt upp or vatnino. 
ba verdr bat at iarni er nidr stenndr 
iiordina en bat at steini er ivatnino er. en 
bat tre sem up stendr or vatnino sem adr 
var bat. En bo at bu taker annars konar tre 
en betta ba hafnar bat ecki sinni natturo 
bo at bu setir bat i botta vatn. 


$ 4 Dar ero enn kelldur tver ffialli bvi er 
bladma heiter oc er bat nalega eitt eydifiall 
en ber kelldur hafa unndarlega natturo. 


Annur kelldan hefir ba natturo ef bu tecr 
annat hvart hvitan saud eda naut eda ross 
eda mann bann er hefir har hvitt oc bver 
bu einn hvern bessarra luta ivatni bvi ba 
verdr bat begar kolsvart. 


En bat er nattura annarar kelldunnar 
ef madr bver ser bar f hvat lit sem adr 
hefir hann. hvart sem hann var raudr 
eda hvitr eda svartr ba verdr hann sidan 
sniohvitr af herum sva sem hann se zlli 
gamall maòr. 


$ 5 Dat vatn er eitt bar enn i bvi lannde 

er beir calla asina tungu loghica. i bvi 

vatni er holme einn litell sva sem flota 
holme se hann flytr um hvzrfis vatnit oc 
koemr hann her oc hvar at lande stunndum 
sva ner at madr ma at stiga fholmann oc 
verdor bat optazt a drottens dogum: en 

su er nattura at holma bessum f sa madr 
stigr i bann holma er siucr er hvatki sott 
sem hann hefir oc neyter hann beira grasa 
er fholmanum vaxa. ba veròr hann begar 


heill. 


Pat fylger oc beiri natturu at alldri koemr 
fleiri senn i einn bo at marger vili bvi at sa 
holmi flytr begar fra lannde er einn madr 
koemr i. 








so that a part of it is in the bottom, a part 
in the water, and a part rising above the 
surface, the part in the bottom will turn 
into iron, the part in the water into stone, 
while the wood that stands out of the 
water will remain as before. But if you 
put any other sort of wood in the lake, its 
nature will not change. 


$4 Again, there are two springs on a 
mountain called Bladma, which is almost a 
wilderness; these have a marvellous nature. 


The nature of one is such that if you 
take either a white sheep or bull or horse 
or a man who has white hair, and wash 
any one of these in the spring, they will 
immediately turn coal-black. 


The nature of the other spring is such that 
ifa man washes himself there, whatever 
colour he had before, whether red or white 
or black, his hair will turn to snow-white, 
as if he were an old man. 


$ 5 There is also a lake in that country 
which they in their tongue call Loghica. In 
that lake there is what appears to be a little 
floating island; it floats around in the lake 
here and there, sometimes approaching 

so close to the shore that one may step 
onto it, and this occurs most frequently 
on Sundays. And such is the nature of this 
islet that if someone who is ill steps onto 
it and partakes of the herbs that grow 
there, he is healed at once, regardless of his 
illness. 


Another aspect of its nature is that only 
one person at a time can go on it, though 
many may wish to do so, for as soon as 
one person has stepped onto it, the islet 
immediately floats away. 
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Dessi nattura er oc med bessum holma at 
hann flytr .vi. vetr samfast i besso vatni. 
en bagar vi vetr ero liònir ba flytr hann 

til lannz i ein hverium stad oc groer vid 
annat lannd sva sem bat hefde iamnan bar 
vid verit. 


En meaedan er sa timi er ba heyriz mannum 
sem dyn mikell komi. licr reidi Prumum 
oc eptir lidna brumu ba sea menn slican 
holma i vatnino sem adr var. med sama 
vexti oc samri natturo oc fer sva hveria 
wvij. vetr eptir adra. at € sem annarr groer 
vid mzgin lannd ba koemr annarr oc veit 
bo engi hvadan koemr. 


$6 Dar bar enn ey eein litil ibvi 
lannde er heitir a beirra tungu in 
hisgluer. bar er mikel manna bygd i 
ey beiri oc er bar ein kirkia i bviat sva 
nockor miket folk er eeynni sem vera 
man ein kirkiu socn. 


En bo at menn anndezc bar ba ero beir 
eigi f iord grafner helldr ero beir reister 
umhverfis kirkiuna vid kirkiugardenn 

oc standa upp sem qvikir menn med 
bornanndum allum limum oc uskaddo 
allo hari oc naglum oc funa alldrige oc 
alldrigi setz bar fugl A oc ma bar hverr 
fram aleid kenna sa er eptir lifir sinn fadur 
fadur oc allar sinar kynqyvislir ber sem 
hann er af kominn. 


$7 Daer bar enn vatn eitt miket bat er 
heiter logri. en i bvi vatni liggr ey ein litil 
oc ero bar i reinlifis menn ba er calla ma 
hvart er vil kanonca eda eremita oc ero 
beir med sva myclum fiolda at bar er full 
convent af. stunndum ero beir fleiri. 








Its nature is also such that this islet floats 
constantly for six years in this lake, but 
when six years have passed, it floats to 
the shore somewhere and merges with 
the land, as if it had always been joined 
to it. 


But when that moment has come, people 
hear a great crash like a peal of thunder, 
and when the din is over, an identical 

islet can be seen in the lake, of the same 
size and nature as previously. It happens 
regularly every seventh year that as soon 
as the islet has grown fast to the mainland, 
another appears, though no one knows 
where it comes from. 


$ 6 There is another little island in that 
country, which in their tongue is called 
Inhisgluer. There is a large settlement 
on this island, and also a church, for the 
population is the same size as a parish. 


But when people die there, they are not 
buried in the ground; rather, they are 

set around the church, up against the 
churchyard wall, and stand like living 
men with their limbs all shrivelled but 
their hair and nails unmarred. They never 
decay, and birds never light on them, and 
a man is able to recognize his grandfather 
and all the successive ancestors from 
whom he is descended. 


$ 7 There is still another quite extensive 
lake that is called Logri. In that lake is 
an islet inhabited by men who live a 
celibate life, who may be called either 
canons or hermits, as one likes; they live 
there in such numbers that there is a full 
convent of them. Sometimes there are 
even more. 
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En sva er sagt fra oy beiri at hon er 
heilsom oc xcki sottal oc seinna elldazc 
menn bar fbeiri oey en fadrum stodum 
alandino. En begar er menn zldazc sva 
mioc eda sykiaz at beir sia sinn enndadag 
etladan af gude ba verdr ba or at flytia 
eynni til lannz bar sem hann ma deeyia. 
bviat engi ma f ceynni liflatenn verda af 
sottum en sykiaz ma maòr bar i en eigi 
deyia fyrr en hann er or flutr eynni. 


$8 Daecr bar enn eitt mikit vatn er beir 
calla asina tungo logherne i bvi vatni er 
bass konar mikell fisca fiolde er moenn 
calla laxa en sa fiskr gengr sva nogr um 
allt lannd beira at beir hafa oefrinn til sins 
borz. 


$ 9 CEyiar ero oc bar margar ivatni bvi. 
en ein er su bar er beir calla asina tungu 
kerti nagh. Su ey vzri hoefileg at byggia 
firir mikelleica sacar ef menn boerde 

at byggia hana. En bat er melt um ba 

ey at dioflar hafi iammyket vellde yfir 
helminge eyiar beirar sem isialfo helviti. 
oc beim sinnum er freistner menn hafa 
bat gort til raunar ba hafa beir sva sidan 
fra sagt at iam margar brautar oc pinsler 
hafa beir bar bolt sem sagt er ifra at salor 
bola i helviti. 


En iadrum helmingi eyiarinnarr ba er 
kirkia oc er kirkiogardr um oc er bo nu 
hvartveggia helmingr audr. En sva er fra 
sagt at yfir beim helminge ceyiarinnar sem 
kirkian stenndr i ba hafa dioflar eigi bar 
valld yfir. 





It is said concerning this isle that it is 
healthful and quite free from disease, 
so that people grow old more slowly 
there than in other parts of the country. 
But when the men do grow very old or 
become so ill that they can see the end 
of the days allotted by God, then they 
have to be brought from the island to 
the mainland, where they can die; for 
no one can die of disease on the island. 
A person may fall ill on the island but 
not die before he has been brought away 
from it. 


$ 8 There is another large lake which 
they call Logherne in their tongue. In 
this lake there is a great abundance of fish 
of the sort which men call salmon; and 
throughout the country the rivers teem 
with this fish, so that they all have plenty 
on their tables. 


$ 9 There are many islands in this lake, 
and one of them is called Kertinagh in 
their tongue. This island might well be 
inhabited, as far as its quality is concerned, 
if men dared occupy it. But it is told of 
this island that devils have as great power 
over one half of it as they have in hell 
itself. Venturesome men who have tried to 
settle there have said that they suffered as 
great trouble and torment as souls are said 
to suffer in hell. 


But on the other half of the island there 
is a church with a churchyard around it. 
Both halves are now deserted, however, 
though it is said that over the half where 
the church is the devils have no power. 
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$ 10 Dat gerdez enn a bvi lannde er mioc 
unndarlect man byckia at menn veiddu 
iskoge eitt bat kycvennde er engi madr 
kunni fra at segia hvart helldr var madr 
eda annat dyr bvi at menn fengo ekki mal 
afbvi oc eigi urdu moenn varir vid at bat 
skilde manna mal. 


En bat var bo vaxit at ollum lutum 

sva sem madr bede henndr oc foetr 4 
oc mannz anndlit en hari var vaxinn 

allr licamr sem annarra dyra. En at 
enndilongu bake ba var vaxit sem 
manstcede arosse med storo hari oc sidu 
oc fell bada vega ryggiar sva at dragnar 
4Aiordu begar bat gengr biugt. 


[Linking Passage] Pat venti ec nu at 
ec hafi flestra lute beira getit er bar ero 
ordner af sialfri lannzens natturo sva at 
moenn byckiaz vist vita sannennde af. 


Sunr talar snotrlega Pvi bycki mer vl 
raOet at ec hafi forvitnaz til slicra luta. bvi 
at margir manu sva ofroder vera at beir 
munu eigi hafa heyrt slica lute fyr oc man 
bo nu hvartveggia unndarlect byckia oc bo 
frodleicr i flestum er heyra. 


En med bvi at mer heyrizt sva fordum 
binum ydrum at enn munnde beir luter 
noccorer spter vera er unndarleger veri. 
hvart sem bat veri vist af lannzens naturu 
eda med einum hverium adrum hetti 
beim sem um roedu boetti verder vera. 

ba vilium ver h&lldr til meli veita at eigi 
liggi sa lutr eptir er ydr bycki umroedeleger 
vera med bvi at ver hofum til tekit 
bessarrar roedo. 








$ 10 It once happened in that country, 
and it was thought a wonder, that in 

a forest, men caught a living creature 
concerning which no one could say 
definitely whether it was a man or some 
other animal, for no one could get a word 
out of it or be sure that it understood 
human speech. 


Nonetheless, it was shaped like a man in 
every detail, hands and feet and face, but 
the entire body was covered with hair like 
other beasts. Down the back it had a long 
coarse mane like that of a horse, which fell 
to both sides and trailed along the ground 
when the creature walked bent over. 


[Linking Passage] I believe I have now 
recounted most of the marvels that have 
their origin in the nature of the land itself, 
so far as we seem to have sure knowledge 
of them. 


The son speaks wisely: I consider it 
fortunate that I had asked about these 
matters, for there are many so ignorant 
that they have never heard about such 
things before, and they who listen to this 
now will find it both marvellous and 
informative. 


But since I gather from your remarks that 
there may be certain other things that are 
marvellous and seem worth discussing, 
either arising from the nature of the land 
or having some other origin, I wish to 
request that nothing be omitted which 
you consider worth mentioning, now that 
we have taken up these subjects. 
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$ 11 Fader suarar frodr hardla. Ero beir oc 
enn adrer sumir lutir er unndarlegir manu 
byckia oc eru beir egi af lannzens naturu 
helldr af iartegnum heilagra manna oc 
vitum til vis at satt er. 


Sumir lutir ero oc beir er ver vitum zeigi 
vist hvart sanner ero eda eigi annat en 
af um roeedu manna. oc bat er almzeli bar 
ilanndino. En bessa luti vitum ver vist 
sanna vera. 


$ 121 vatni bvi sama er ver nefndum fyrr 
oc loghri heitir ba liggr eey ein litil er 
callat er in isclodran. bar var einn heilagr 
madr sa het diermicius oc hafde hann ser 
bar kirkio ba er hann sat at. En i ba kirkio 
eda bann kirkio gard er hann var6vetti. ba 
ma zcki kuen kyckvennde bar i koma oc 
kunnu bau oll vid bvi at sia hvartveggia 
fuglar oc adrar skepnur bau sem monvitz 
laus ero ba kunnu beetta at varaz sva sem 
meann oc freistar ecki kuen kyckvennde 
bar fat ganga benna kirkiogard bat er 
qvenkent er oc engu lyder bo at freisti. 


$ 13 Dar var oc enn i bvi lannde heilagr 
madr einn sa er kevinus het i boe beim er 
glumelaga heitir. oc var hann i bann tima 
sem ein seto madr veri oc gerdez bessi at 


Dat gerdez sva til at hann hafde sinn 
ungan mann hia ser frennda sinn benn 
sem bionade hanum oc unni hann beim 
sveini mykit. 

Sveinn sa toc at syckiaz firir hanum oc 
vard sott hans sva bung oc mikel at hann 
var banvenn. Pat var f benn tima um varit 
imarcio manade er sotter mannz vzerda 





burdr ihans tima er nu vilium ver fra szgia. 





$ 11 The very wise father replies. There 
still remain certain things that may be 
thought marvellous; these, however, do 
not arise from the nature of the land but 
rather from miracles of holy men, and we 
know that this is true. 


There are some things, too, of which we 
cannot be sure whether they are credible 
or merely the talk of men, though they 
are well known in that country, but what 
follows we know to be true beyond a 


doubt. 


$ 12 In that same lake that we named 
earlier that is called Loghri lies a little 
island that is called Inisclodran. Once 
there was a holy man named Diermicius, 
and he had a church for himself where 

he lived. No female creature is allowed 

to enter this church or the churchyard of 
which he was the guardian. All creatures 
are aware of this, for both birds and other 
animals (those which are without human 
reason) avoid it as carefully as humans 
do, and no creature of the female sex ever 
ventures into that churchyard, nor could 
she enter if she tried. 


$ 13 And again, in that country there was 
a holy man named Kevinus, who lived at 

a farm called Glumelaga. At the time he 
lived the life of a hermit, and the event 
which we shall now tell occurred in his 
day. It so happened that a young man was 
living with him, a kinsman of his, who was 
his servant, and he loved the young man 
very much. 


But the young man fell ill before his eyes, 
and the malady grew so serious and severe 
that he was expected to die. It was in the 
springtime, in the month of March, when 
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sem hettaztar en ba gerdezt sva til at 
sveinn beiddez af kevino frennda sinum 
at hann skyllde gefa hanum zpli oc sagde 
at sott hans munnde ba verda lettari ef 
hann fengi bat er hann beiddiz. En til bess 
var ba ecki lict (benn tima at ba munnde 
epli fa bvi at ba hit fyrsta toc brum at 
brutna um varit 4 ollum alldinvidi til laufs. 
En firir bvi at hinn helgi keuinus harmade 
siucleic frennda sins mioc oc bat annat 

at hann matti bat eige fa honum er hann 
beiddez. Da fell hann til beenar oc bad 
bess gud at hann sennde hanum nacqvora 
ba luti er frennde hans teki huggan at bvi 
sem hann girntiz. en at lokenne boen ba 
gecc hann ut oc sazt um en skamt fra husi 
hans ba stod pill einn mikell at vexti 


hann leit upp i kvistu pilsens sva sem 
venntannde miscunnar oc badan noccorar 
hugganar. bvi nzst sa hann at vaxen varo 
epli apili beim sva sem vera munnde 4 
Apalldre i tima sinn rettan oc toc hann bar 
af ba briu epli oc feerde sveininum. Sem 
sveinninn hafde etit af beim eplum ba toc 
sott hans at lettaz oc vard hann heill sottar 
beirar. en pill sa hefir iamnan sidan halldet 
beiri giof er gud gaf hanum ba. bvi at 

hann berr 4 hveriu ari epli sva sem 
apalldr oc heita bau iafnan sidan hins 
helga kevinus epli. oc fara bau um allt 
irlannd sidan med baessom hetti. at moenn 
eta bar af ef beir veerda siukir oc byckiaz 
beir menn fro afinna at bau ero god vid 
allum siucleikum manna en ecki ero bau 
girnileg til atz firir seetleics sacar ef moenn 
hafde bau eigi meirr firir lecningar sacar. 








the man's illness was at its worst. Then 
it happened that the young man asked his 
kinsman Kevinus to give him an apple, 
saying that his sickness would lessen 

if he got what he asked for. It seemed 
unlikely, however, that apples could be 
had in that season, as the buds had only 
just begun to swell and leaves sprout 
forth on the fruit trees. But because the 
holy Kevinus grieved sorely over the 
illness of his kinsman, and also because 
he was unable to give him what he had 
requested, he knelt down in prayer and 
asked God to send him something, 

so that his kinsman might find the relief 
that he yearned for. When he had 
finished his prayer, he stepped outside 
and looked around. Near the house 
stood a willow of great size. 


He looked up among the branches of the 
willow as if expecting to find help and 
some comfort there. Then he saw that 
apples had grown on the willow, just as 
they would on an apple tree in the proper 
season. He picked three apples and gave 
them to the young man, and after the lad 
had eaten of these, his illness began to leave 
him and he was cured of the malady. But 
the willow has ever since continued to keep 
the gift that God gave it then, for every 
year it bears apples like an apple tree and 
since that day these have always been called 
Saint Kevinus's apples. They have been 
brought to all parts of Ireland in order that 
those who are ill may partake of them, and 
they seem to have virtue against all human 
ailments, for those who eat of them appear 
to get relief. But they are not sweet in taste 
and would not be wanted if men did not 
prize them for their healing properties. 
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[Linking passage] Marger luter hafa 
oc bar beir ordet er helger menn hafa 
skiotliga gort med sinum crafti oc sva 
munu £nn unndarleger byckia. 


En ver hofum nu ba ina luti roedda er 
mad beim heilagleic varo gorver at beir 
stannda enn idag til vitnis burdar oc iam 
unndarliger byckia enn i dag sem ba hinn 
fyrsta dag er bat vard. En beir adrir luter 
er menn hallda vist firi satt oc firi sanna 
luti ero hafder ba megum ver nu oc ba vl 
syna. 


$ 14 Dar ero oc enn ibvi lannde sa stadr 
einn er them! er calladr oc var sa stadr 
fordum sva sem hann veri hafud seti oc 
konongs borg en hann er bo nu audr firir bvi 
at moenn bora eigi at byggia hann. En besse 
at burdr gerdez til bess. at stadrenn vard 
aur at allt folkit er ivar lanndino trude bvi 
at sa konongr er bar seti a beim stad skyllde 
iamnan doema retta doma oc engan annan. 


En bo at beir veri heidnir annars costar 
och&fde eigi retta tru til guds. ba hofdu 
beir bo benna atrunad sva stad fastan at 
beir hugdu bat hvetvetna rettdoemt vera 
er sa konongr deemde oc alldri hugdu 
beir at rangr domr munnde doemaz af bvi 
konongs seti. 





[Linking passage] Many things have 
come to pass there which holy men have 
done in an instant with their power, and 
these, too, must seem marvellous. 


Thus far, however, we have spoken only of 
such things as have been achieved through 

a holiness so great that they remain as a 
witness to this day and seem as wonderful 
today as on the day when they first occurred. 
But those other matters that men regard as 
surely genuine and speak of as actual facts 
we may now proceed to point out. 


$ 14 In that country there is also a place 
called Themer, which in olden times was 
apparently a capital or royal borg;!' now, 
however, it is deserted, for no one dares 
to inhabit it. It was this event that caused 
the place to be abandoned: all the people 
in the land believed that the king who 
resided at that place would always render 
just decisions and never do otherwise. 


Although they were heathen in other 
respects and did not have the true faith 
concerning God, they held firmly to their 
belief that every case would be decided 
properly if that king passed judgement 
on it, and never, they thought, could an 
unrighteous decision come from his seat. 








00 The reading of the Oslo Riksarkivet, MS RA 58C, 'einn er themer er kalladr', printed 
in Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 136.32, is to be preferred here because it preserves 


something closer to the correct name of Tara (Gaelic Temair). 


! We leave borg untranslated here, and in $$ 17 and 14a, below, as it has several meanings: 
“rampart, fortified wall'; fortress, stronghold, palace'; “(fortified) city/town'; “fortress-like rock for- 
mation (that forms a natural fortification)'. The various connotations of borg noticed in Cleasby 
and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, might suggest “enclosure', but while this 
could be suitable for the ecclesiastical settlement of Clonmacnoise in $ 17, the royal ceremonial site 
of Tara was a decidedly unenclosed accumulation of prehistoric monuments which distinguishes 
between the borg and the royal castala contained within it. 
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En bar sem hed botti vera borgarinnar 

ba atti konongr bar castala fagran oc vel 
gorvan. I beim castala atti konongr fagra 
holl oc mycla ba sem hann var van at sitia f 
yfer domum manna. 


En at sinni gerdez sva til at bau mal komo 
firir konong oc fhans dom er annan veg 
atto lut i vinir hans oc kunner menn oc 
villde hann beirra mali fulltingia um alla 
luti. En annan vzg attu lut fmalino beir 
meann er hanum var illa vid oc hann var 
beira mikell uvin oc gerdez ba sva til at 
konongr hallade meirr domi eptir vilia 
sinum en eptir rettenndum. 


En firi bviat badan komo rangdoeemi 

sem oll albyda hugde at koma munnde 
rettdoemi ba sneri um seti bvi sacar 
atrunadar folksens oc snceriz sa castali um 
oc hollen med ollum sinum grundvollum 
oc sva iorden med oc sneriz bat upp 
aiordunne eradr vissi nidr en hus oll oc 
hallir snoeruz nidr f iordina. oc hefer sva 
verit iamnan sidan. 


En firi bvi at sva mikell unndarlegleicr 
vard. ba bora sidan eigi menn bann stad 
at byggia oc engi konongr borir bar 
sidan sitt seti at hafa oc er bar bo hinn 
fegrsti stadr er menn vita a beiri iordu 
Det er oc mallt ef menn villde benn 
stad byggia at engi munnde sa dagr yfir 
koma er beir munndu zigi hverndag sia 
nytt unndr. 








On what was thought to be the 

highest point of the borg, the king 

had a fair and well-built castle. In that 
castle there was a beautiful and large 
hall, where he was accustomed to sit 

in judgement. 

But once it happened that certain 
lawsuits came before the king for 
judgement in which, on the one side, 
his friends and acquaintances were 
involved, and he wanted to support 
their contentions in every way. But on 
the other side, those who were involved 
in the suits were hostile towards him, 
and he was their great enemy, and then 
it so happened that the king shaped his 
judgement more according to his own 
wish than to justice. 


But because an unrighteous judgement 
had come whence all people expected 
just decisions and because of this popular 
belief, the judgement seat was overturned 
and the castle and the hall with all their 
foundations and the earth with it as 

well, and the ground that had previously 
faced down was now facing up, and all 
the houses and halls were turned upside- 
down into the earth, and thus it has been 
ever since. 


But because such a great marvel 
happened, no one has since 

dared to inhabit the place, and no 

king dares to have his seat there, and yet 
it is the most beautiful place known 

in that country. It is also said that 

if men should attempt to rebuild this 
place, not a single day would pass 
without the appearance of some 

new marvel. 
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$ 15 Da er bar enn einn sa lutr i bvi 
lannde unndarlegr er mannum man byckia 
mioc utrulegr en bat segia bo beir menn 
er lanndet byggia at hann er vist sannr oc 
vard bat sacar reide eins heilags mannz. 


Sva er sagt at ba er hinn he&lgi patricius 
bodade kristni flannde bvi ba var bat eitt 
kyn er myclo var hanum gagnstadligare 
en annat annat folk er fvar lanndino oc 
leitadu beir moenn vid at gera hanum 
margskyns hadung bzde mote gude oc 
peim helgum manne. 


En ba er hann baud beim cristni sva sem 
adrum monnum oc hann kom abeira 
funnd. oc bar sem beir hofdu bing sin 

ba toco beir bat til rads at yla at hanum 
sva sem vargar. En ba er hann sa at hann 
munnde sino cercennde litlo fram coma 
vid boetta folk ba vard hann mioc reidr oc 
bad bass gud at hann skyllde hefna beim 
mad noccorum beim bardaga er ber kyn 
qvislir metti iamnan sidan taca minning 
moti sinni ulydni. 

En ber kyngyvislir fengo sidan micla hefnd 
oc macliga oc bo mioc unndarlega bviat 
sva er fra sagt at allir beir menn er af beim 
ettum koma. ba ero beir iamnan vargar 
noccora stunnd oc renna i skogum oc hafa 
slica feezlo sem vargar oc ero bvi verri 

at beir hafa mannz vit til allra vela sinna 
en slica agirnd oc grada til manna sem 

til annarra kyckvennda. En sva er sagt at 
sumer fa betta hvern siaunnda vetr oc eru 
moenn bass amillum. En sumir hafa boetta 
sva lenge at beir hafa vii. vetr um samt oc 
fa alldri sidan optarr. 








$ 15 There is still another marvellous 
matter in that country which people think 
is incredible; nevertheless, those who 
inhabit the land affirm the truth of it and 
ascribe it to the anger of a holy man. 


It is told that when the holy Patricius 
preached Christianity in that country, 
there was one kindred which opposed him 
more stubbornly than any other people in 
the land, and these people strove to insult 
both God and that holy man in many 
ways. 


And when he was preaching the faith to 
them as to others, he came to confer with 
them where they held their assemblies; 
they adopted the plan of howling at him 
like wolves. And when he saw that he 
could do very little to promote his mission 
among these people, he grew very angry 
and prayed to God to take vengeance on 
them with some affliction that would 
ever after remind this family of their 
disobedience. 


Later this family did suffer a great and 
just vengeance and yet a very 
marvellous one, for it is told that 

all the members of this kindred are 
changed into wolves for a while and 
run through the woods feeding upon 
the same food as wolves, but they are 
worse than wolves, for they have the wit 
of men in all their devices, but they 

are as eager and greedy to devour men as 
to devour other creatures. And so it is 
said that to some this affliction comes 
every seventh winter, while 

in the intervening years they are men; 
others suffer it continuously for 

seven consecutive winters and are never 





stricken again. 
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$ 16 Da er enn einn sa lutr er unndarlegr 
man byckia um menn ba er gelt ero 
kallader. En besse er soc til ef menn verda 
at giellte at bar sem lid koemr saman oc 
skipat med tvennum fylkingum oc cepa 
hvarertveggia herop akaflega ba kann bat 
at hennda blauda menn oc cesku fulla ba 
sem ei hafa fyrr fherr komit at beir lata 
vit sitt af beiri ogn oc rezlo er beir fa bar. 
oc laupa sidan iskoga fra adrum mannum 
oc feedaz bar sem dyr oc sva fordaz beir 
manna funnd sem villi dyr. 


En sva er sagt fra folki besso ef bat lifir 
iskogum .xx. vetr med bessom hetti. ba 
vaxa fiadrar alikamum beira sva sem a 
fuglum ber er hylia ma licam beira med 
firir frosti oc kulda. en engar ber stor 
fiaOrar er beir megi flaug af taca sem 
fuglar. En sva er mykell sagòr fliotleicr 
beira at eigi fa adrer menn nalgazt funnd 
beirra oc sei miohunndar helldr en menn 
bvi at bat folk ma naliga iamskiott fara hit 
cefra ftriom sem apyniur eda ikornar. 


$ 17 Dar er oc enn einn sa lutr er helldr 
man unndarlegr byckia er gerdez i borg 
beirri er cloena heiter. I beirri borg er 
kirkia su er vigd er ( minning bass heilags 
mannz er kiranus heiter. 


en bar gerdez sva til einn sunnu dag er 
folk var at kirkiu oc lyddi mazsso. ba kom 
bar sigannde or lofti ofan eitt ackeri. sva 
sem bat veri or skipi castad bvi at bar var 
strengr vid. oc krectiz ackeris fleinninn 
ibogan a kirkiudurunum en folket alt gecc 
ut or kirkionni oc unndrade oc sa i lopt 





upp £ptir strenginum. 





$ 16 There is still another matter that is 
considered marvellous concerning the men 
who are called ge/t. And if men become 
giellte, this is the reason why: when two 
hostile forces meet and are drawn up in 
two lines and both let out a terrifying 
battlecry, it happens that timid and young 
men who have never before been in an 
army are sometimes seized with such fear 
and terror that they lose their wits and run 
away from the other men into the forest, 
where they eat like beasts and like wild 
animals shun meeting with men. 


And so it is said that if these people live 
in the woods for twenty years in this way, 
feathers will grow on their bodies as on 
birds; these serve to protect them from 
frost and cold, but they have no large 
feathers to use in flight as birds have. But 
their quickness is said to be so great that 
it is not possible for other men or even 
greyhounds to come near them, for those 
men can dash up into a tree almost as 
swiftly as apes or squirrels. 


$ 17 Once there happened in the borg!? 
called Cloena something that will also 
seem marvellous. In this borg there is a 
church dedicated to the memory of the 
holy man named Kiranus. 


One Sunday, while the people were at 
church hearing Mass, it befell that an anchor 
was dropped from the sky as if thrown from 
a ship, for a rope was attached to it, and one 
of the flukes of the anchor got caught in the 
arch above the church door. The people all 
went out of the church and marvelled and 
looked up the rope into the sky. 








2? On leaving borg untranslated, see note on $ 14, above. 
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Peir sa skip fliota firi strenginum oc menn 
4. oc bvi nest sa beir or bvi skipi mann 
einn firir bord laupa oc kafaz nidr til 
akkerissens oc villdi leysa bat. hans atferd 
synndez beim eptir bvi vera bedi hannda 
leti oc fota sem baess mannz er iso svimr. 


En er hann kom nir til ackerissens ba 
leitade hann vid at leysa bat En bvi nest 
liupu meenn til oc villdu taca mannenn. 
En kirkia su er ackerit stod fast i. ba er 
bar byskups stoll einn. byskupenn var vid 
staddr benna atburd oc firir baud hann 
mannum at hallda beim manne bviat 
byskup sagde at hann munnde bana hafa 
sem hann veri fvatni halldenn. 


En bagar er hann vard laus ba skunndade 
hann ferd sinni upp aptr til skipsens 

en bagar hann kom upp ba hiuggu beir 
strengenn oc foro sidan leidar sinnarr or 
augliti manna. en ackerit hefer bar sidan 
legit til vitnis burdar f beiri kirkiu. 


$ 18 Flestra allr luta beira etla ec at ver 
hafim nu getit er hellzt ero naudsynleger 
at geta or besso lannde. En bo er sa einn 
lutr enn eptir er geta ma ef syniz firir 
gamans saker oc skemtanar. 


Gamans maòr einn var ilande bvi mioc 
longu oc bo var hann cristinn oc var sa 
madr kalladr klefsan at nafni. Dat var melt 
um benn mann at engi madr munnde sa 
vera er hann se at hann munnde ei legia 
gera med sinum gamansamlegum ordum 
oc bo lygiligum. 

oc bo at maòr vzri ryggr fhug sinum ba er 
bat sagt at madr munnde ei latrs binndaz 
ef beir han heyrde bessa mannz roedu. En 
hann fecc sott oc do oc var sidan grafinn 
ikirkiugarde sem adrer menn. 





They saw a ship with men on board 
floating in front of the anchor cable, and 
next they saw a man leap overboard from 
that ship and dive down to the anchor to 
release it. The movements of his hands 
and feet and all his actions appeared like 
those of a man swimming in the sea. 


And when he came down to the anchor, 
he tried to loosen it, but the people 
immediately rushed up and attempted 

to seize him. In this church where the 
anchor was caught, there is a bishop's seat. 
The bishop was present when this event 
occurred, and he forbade people to hold 
the man; for, said the bishop, he will die, 
as though he were held under water. 


And as soon as the man was released, he 
hurried back up to the ship, and when he 
was up the crew cut the rope and the ship 
sailed away out of sight. But the anchor 
has remained in the church since then as a 
witness to this event. 


$ 181 believe we have now mentioned all 
the features of this country that are most 
worth discussing. But there is still one 
other matter that I can mention, if you 
wish, for the sport or amusement of it. 


A long time ago a clownish man lived in 
that country; he was a Christian, however, 
and he was called Klefsan by name. It 

was told of this man that there never was 
one who, when he saw Klefsan, was not 
compelled to laugh at his amusing though 
incredible remarks. 


Even though a man was heavy at heart, he 
could not restrain his laughter, we are told, 
when he heard that man talk. But Klefsan 
fell ill and died and was afterwards buried 


in the churchyard like other men. 
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Hann la lengi fiordu sva at allt var holld 
fuit af beinum hans oc sva morg bein 

fuin med ba gerdez sva til at menn grofo 
likami manna ibeim sama kirkiogarde 

oc grofo sva ner bar sem klefsan var 
gravinn at beir grofo upp haus hans heilan 
oc setto sidan up astein einn hovan 
ikirkiugardenum oc stenndr hann bar 
iafnan sidan. 


En hverr sa madr er bar keemr oc benn 
haus litr oc ser ibenn stad er munnr hans 
var oc tunga ba ler hann bagar oc sva bo 
at hann se iryggu skapi adr en hann se 
betta hafud. oc legia nu daud bein hans 
litlu feri menn en ba er hann var qyvicr. 
Eigi veit ec fleiri luti abvi lannde vera 
beir er mer byckia til bess fallner vera at 
hafa til lengdar slicrar roedu. 








He lay long in the earth until the flesh had 
decayed from his bones, and his bones, 
too, were largely decayed. Then it came to 
pass that graves were dug so near the place 
where Klefsan was buried that his skull 
was unearthed intact, and they set it up on 
a tall stone in the churchyard, where it has 
remained ever since. 


But whoever comes there and sees that 
skull and looks into the place where his 
mouth and tongue once were immediately 
begins to laugh, even though he was in a 
sorrowful mood before he caught sight of 
that skull. Thus his dead bones now make 
almost as many people laugh as he himself 
did when alive. I know of no further facts 
about that country which appear to be 
suitable materials with which to lengthen 


a talk like this. 








Addendum to the “Wonders' (Reiteration of the Tara Motif): Text and 


Translation 





Old Norse Text? 


English Translation 





$ 14a Enn ero annur bvilic doeemi eptir bvi 
seem ec sagda ber fyrr ioccarri reedu. ba er vit 
roeddum um stad bann er temere var calladr. 
4 Irlannde oc ma snn noccora minning 

gera beirar samu reedu ef synizt. En bat var 
havudstadr airlande oc bar var havud seti 
konongs oc eigi vissu menn fregra stad 

4 iordu. En bo at lanz folk veri heidit oc 
hefdi eigi Atrunad rettan til guds i bann 
tima. ba var bo bat folk sva f trunad sinum at 








$ 14a For there are other similar cases 

such as I told you about before in our 
conversation, when we spoke about the 
place that was called Temere in Ireland; 
and I can recollect that same conversation, 
if you think fit. For that was the principal 
place in Ireland and there was the principal 
seat of the king and men knew of no more 
famous place on earth. But although the 
people of the land were heathen and had 





B Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 


102.7-24. 
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bat truòi at rettdoemi munndi alldri hallazt 
afhende bess konongs er sat i temere. Firi 
bvi at engi domr var sa doemdr Airlannde er 
beir etlade at fyrr veri rettr en konongrenn 
af temere hefdi doemt. En bessi at burdr 
gerdez eitt hvert sinn til at bat mal var 
borit firi konong bann er sat itemere at 
frenndr hans oc vinir atto annan veg lut 

1 en annan vegh atto beir mal er konongr 
hafdi fiandskap vid. Oc hallade konongr 
ba domi merr epter vilia sinum en eptir 
rettenndum oc ba bar raun a bvi at brim 
nattom sidarr. ba sneri um holl konongsins 
oc oll annor hus bau sem hann sat f oc 
vissu ba grunndvellir up 4 en vig skord oc 
veggir fiord niòr oc begar toc borgin at 
ceydazt oc vard hon alldri sidan bygd. Nu 
skal a slicu marca at gud letr til bess slica 
luti opin bera verda firir mannum at hann 
vill at menninir skili bat at slikir luter ero 
hvern dagh buner firi mannum andliga oc 
usyniliga beim sem eigi vilia rettennda 
geta. eda sannra doma. ef beir szetiaz ivir 
mal manna. 


not the correct belief in God in that 

time, yet that people had then such good 
faith that it believed just judgement 
would never be forsaken by the hand 

of that king who sat in Temere. For no 
judgement was made in Ireland before 
that they considered to be right, but 

the king from Temere had adjudged it. 
However, one time it happened that a 
lawsuit was brought before that king 

who sat in Temere, in which his kinsmen 
and friends took part on one side, but 
they on the other side were the king's 
enemies, and that brought an affliction 
three nights later when the king's hall was 
upended, and all the other houses where 
he resided, and the foundations were 
turned up, but the battlements and walls 
turned down into the earth, and at once 
the borg became desolate and never after 
was inhabited. Now, it will happen before 
men, that God allows such things to be 
revealed thus by such signs, that he wills 
what men shall do, so that such things are 
in everyday dress before men, spiritually 
and invisibly to them, when they do not 
get just desires or true judgements, if they 
set themselves in judgement over the 
lawsuits of men. 





$ 14b!* Sva heyrdir bu oc hversu gud 
hefndi kononginom oc sva stadinum 
temere firi bat at konongrinn hafdi hallad 
rettom domi bo at folkit hefdi xigi 
atrunad rettan til guds. ba hefndi hann bo 
bess bvi at folkit trudi bvi at rangr domr 
munde alldri koma af temere. 








$ 14b And so you heard of God taking 
vengeance on the king and the place of 
Temere because the king had forsaken 
just judgement, though the people 

had not had the correct belief in God. 
Nonetheless, he took vengeance then 
because the people believed that wrong 
judgement would never come from 
Temere. 





14 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 


104.12-15. 
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$ 14c! Pat hoeyrdir bu oc fhinum fyrrum 
doemum at konongrinn f temere oc sva 
stadrinn forst firi bat at hann hallade 
rettum domi firi bvi at hann hafde vinatto 
vid adra en vid adra mykinn fianskap. Nu 
burfu firi ber sacar besser luter uti vera 
byrgder at hvergi se rettom domi hallad firi 
einna hverra bessara luta sacar. 


$ 14c And you heard that also in the 
previous examples, that the king in Temere 
and also the place itself was ruined because 
he forsook just judgement for he was 
friendly towards one side and very hostile 
towards the other. Because of this, these 
things must be prevented so that nowhere 
should just judgement be forsaken in any 








one of these matters. 





The Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsja and 
Three Other Texts 


The “Wonders of Ireland' material is partly paralleled in three other extant col- 
lections. This permits investigation of the possible source or sources upon which 
the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd drew. As noted above, a Hiberno-Latin De 
mirabilibus Hiberniae (“Of the Wonders of Ireland”) is the work, according to 
some manuscript ascriptions, of “sancti Patricii episcopi' (holy bishop Patrick). 
Hence it was attributed by Aubrey Gwynn, more than sixty years ago, to the late 
eleventh-century Bishop Patrick of Dublin, although attribution of various works 
to him has come under recent critical scrutiny.'* Whether or not the author was 
bishop of Ostman or Hiberno-Norse Dublin, here it suffices to establish that he 
was located in Ireland, as is apparent from references in the text.” Characteristic 
of De mirabilibus is an almost complete absence of specifications of place and 
person, which must tell us something about the intended audience, but limits the 
potential of this text for comparison with others discussed here.'* A recent study 


5 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 104.37—-40. 


16 Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by Gwynn; cf. Brett, “Canterbury's Perspective', pp. 33-35; 
Boyle, “Authorship and Transmission'; Boyle, “On the Wonders of Ireland', especially pp. 237-40. 


M These being “patrie miracula nostre' (marvels of our homeland); “finibus in nostris' 
(within our borders); “terraque nostra' (our country); “in hac patria' (in this (our) homeland) 
(Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by Gwynn, pp. 58-59, lines 32, 34, 39; pp. 62-63 line 92; 
pp. 66-67 line 148). 


18 That the author of De mirabilibus wrote in Latin and largely eschewed particulars of 
person or place, while treating indulgently and uncritically of his subject matter, may be thought 
consistent with an Ostman clerical author having a (partly) non-Irish audience in mind; 


cf. Boyle, “(On the Wonders of Ireland”, p. 259. 
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of De mirabilibus remarks in passing on the “wonders' in Konungs skuggsjd “which 
similarly contains relatively few Irish place names'.”? While this is true of De 
mirabilibus, it is not so of Konungs skuggsjd. A second collection of “wonders', in 
Late Middle Irish, perhaps of twelfth-century date, was published by J. H. Todd 
in the mid-nineteenth century,” and is entitled Do Ingantaib Érenn anso da 
réir Lebair Glind Da Lacha (“Of the Wonders of Ireland here, according to the 
Book of Glendalough'). The Book of Glendalough' has been identified with the 
twelfth-century manuscript Rawlinson B502, but cogent arguments against this 
identification have been advanced.?' It is noteworthy that Do Ingantaib Érenn 
is not found in Rawlinson B502.?? Do Ingantaib Erenn is fairly closely related to 
De mirabilibus in content and adds specifications of place and person, making it 
particularly useful for comparison with Konungs skuggsjd. The largest collection 
of “wonders' is in the Topographia Hibernica (Trish Topography') of Gerald of 
Wales, Welsh-Norman chronicler of the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, a 
work closely dateable to the mid- to later 11805. It is clear that Gerald assembled 
his “Wonders of Ireland”, whether from oral or written sources or both, while on 
his two documented visits to Ireland in the 1180s.? 

In comparing Konungs skuggsjd with the other three known collections of 
“Wonders of Ireland', it may be remarked at the outset that neither any one of 
these collections nor any combination of the three will account for the material in 
Konungs skuggsjd. The latter, therefore, on the face of it, stands as a distinct witness — 
albeit a witness in Old Norse — to a corpus of Irish material greater than what is 
extant in Gaelic and Latin, and one which must have been available in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and perhaps earlier. In the fullest and most acute study 


!? Boyle, “On the Wonders of Ireland', p. 259. 
*0 Leabhar Breathnach, ed. by Todd, pp. 192-219. 


21 O Riain, “The Book of Glendalough or Rawlinson B 502'; O Riain, “Rawlinson B 502 
Alias Lebar Glinne D4 Locha'; O Riain, “The Book of Glendalough'; Breatnach, “Rawlinson B 
502, Leabhar Glinne Di Locha'; Breatnach, "Manuscript Sources and Methodology'. See also 6 
Cuiv, Catalogue of Irish Language Manuscripts, 1, 175-76. 


** Caoimhin Breatnach noted the absence from Rawlinson B502 of Do Ingantaib Érenn in 
a lecture delivered at the Tiondl of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, School of Celtic 
Studies, November 2013. 


23 For a convenient summary of Gerald's work on the Topographia, see O'Meara's intro- 
duction to the paperback edition, Gerald of Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, 
pp. 11-18; for an edition of the Latin text of the earliest recension of the Topographia, see 
“Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara. 
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heretofore of Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd and its parallels, Kuno Meyer, over 
a hundred years ago, appreciated that none of the other three main texts that bear 
comparison with it could account for this material. Meyer saw in Konungs skuggsjd 
evidence of oral transmission and concluded that the “Wonders of Ireland?” were 
derived directly by the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd from informants in Ireland. 
If this were so, it would follow that Konungs skuggsjd is entirely independent of the 
Gaelic and Latin texts on the “Wonders of Ireland'. 

The “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd can be classified as eighteen dis- 
tinct motifs or items, and are numbered as such, in presenting text and translation, 
above, in the tabular comparison in Table 2.1, and in an annotated concordance 
that forms an appendix to this chapter. This should facilitate the reader in assessing 
similarities and differences between Konungs skuggsjd and the other texts. We con- 
cede at the outset that the tabular comparison in Table 2.1 oversimplifies, in that 
it disregards major and minor differences between individual versions. If there is a 
resemblance, even a rather faint one, it has been treated in the tabular comparison 
as a parallel. Table 2.1, therefore, overstates the common ground between the texts, 
but nevertheless we consider it a useful starting point for a more thorough analysis. 
We undertake below a detailed comparison of the content of the individual items, 
in which the distinctive treatment in each text emerges clearly. The essence of that 
more detailed comparison is summarized in the annotated concordance that forms 
an appendix to this chapter. 

The relationship of Konungs skuggsjd to the other texts is quite complex. Paral- 
lels with all three other texts occur in Konungs skuggsjd $$ 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 12, 15. Paral- 
lels with De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn, but not with the Topographia, are 
found in Konungs skuggsjd S$ 17, 18. Parallels only with the Topographia appear in 
Konungs skuggsjd S$ 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. Konungs skuggsjd S$ 5, 14, 16 exhibit paral- 
lels with none of the other three texts. Granted that common ground is overstated 
in the tabular comparison of Table 2.1, it will be apparent, nevertheless, from the 
relationships just outlined that each text is distinct. Moreover, careful scrutiny of 
Table 2.1, and of the annotated concordance in the appendix, reveals that the closest 
relationship between any two texts is that between the Hiberno-Latin De mirabili- 
bus and the Late Middle Irish Do Ingantaib Erenn. This is a matter of great interest, 
but not for the purposes of this study, and so will not be pursued further here. 


** Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 14-16; Meyer took account of De mirabilibus, whereas par- 
allels with Do Ingantaib Érenn and the Topographia only were noted in The King's Mirror, trans. 
by Larson, pp. 24-25. 
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Table 2.1. Tabular comparison of four texts: Konungs skuggsjd with De mirabilibus 
Hiberniae, Do Ingantaib Érenn, and Giraldus's Topographia Hibernica 

































































Konungs skuggsjd De mirabilibus Do Ingantaib Topographia 
Hiberniae (Bp Érenn Hibernica (Giraldus 
Patrick?) Cambrensis) 
($ 1) $23 [$ 34] $$ 21-24, 26 
($ 2) — — $ 107 
($ 3) $2 $2 $ 40 
s $3 $3 — 
($ 4) $4 $ 4 $ 40 
o S5 $5 $ 40 
($ 5) — a m 
($ 6) S1 $1 $ 39 
aad S6 S6 — 
— S7 $7 $ 40 
— S8 *[$22TCDMS —— 
H.2.17 (1319)] 
— S9 S8 $41 
— $ 10 $9 — 
— $11 $ 10 — 
— $ 12 $11 — 
($ 7; cf. $ 12, $21 [$31] $ 37 
below) 
($ 8) a — $ 42 
($ 9) — eu cf. $ 38 
($ 10) — — $ 54 
($ 11) 2 — $33 
($ 12; cf.$ 7, above) — (cf. $ 21, above) (cf. $ 31, above) (cf. $ 37, above) 
($ 13) - — $61 
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($ 14) —- — BH 
($ 15) $ 16 $ 14 $ 52 
($ 16) S ro Du 
— $ 14 $13 — 
— $ 15 — — 
a — $ 15 — 
Es $ 17 $ 16 — 
— — $ 17 — 
— $18 — 
nos 2 $ 19 — 
— Be $ 20 — 
Ce $ 18 $ 21 a 
< *[cf£ $ 8] $ 22 — 
($ 17) $ 19 $23 — 
($ 18) $13 $ 12 — 
— $ 20 $ 24 — 
5 $22 [$ 32] SS 80, 81 
— L [$33] close parallel $62 
Félire Oengusso, 
p. 228 

— a. $ 25 — 
Pa $ 24 $ 26 — 
So eg $ 27 — 
— S $28 — 
o $ 25 $ 29 — 
— — $ 30 an 
— $ 26 — aa 





— $ 27 — i 
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One might be tempted to think that the Topographia, a work with currency 
outside Ireland, is the source for Konungs skuggsjd. However, dependence on the 
Topographia alone is ruled out, among other reasons because almost one-third 
(five out of eighteen) of the relevant items or motifs in Konungs skuggsjd are not 
found at all in the Topographia. It should be made clear at this point that the pre- 
sent study does not include all of the extensive “Wonders of Ireland' material in 
the Topographia, but only those motifs that find a parallel in at least one of the 
other three texts. The point about Konungs skuggsjd's substantial independence of 
the Topographia is, of course, not affected by this limited consideration of mate- 
rial from the latter. The distinctiveness of the Old Norse text, yet its undoubted 
dependence on one or more Irish antecedents, is best illustrated by navigating 
through each motif in turn. We confine ourselves to the eighteen “Wonders of Ire- 
land' proper. We leave aside for the present the reiterations of the Tara motif, pre- 
sented as an addendum in the text and translation section above. We will return to 
this most important element at a later point in this chapter. 


The Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjA Analysed 


$ 1 follows a general link with the preceding section on Iceland, in which Iceland 
and Greenland are mentioned, but in which the superiority of Ireland to almost any 
known country is affirmed.” The text proceeds to remark on the temperate climate 
of Ireland and the absence of snake and toad.** The temperate climate is mentioned 
in Do Ingantaib Érenn and the Topographia, but not in De mirabilibus, which adds 
that the fox and wolf are the only pests, to which Do Ingantaib Érenn adds the 
mouse. The Topographia is much more detailed on both the temperate climate and 
the absence of noxious creatures. Konungs skuggsjd uses a Latin loanword (temprar) 
but in a construction — “temprat samann med hita og kulda', literally (tempered 
with heat and cold together'?” — that is somewhat reminiscent of the Middle Irish 
of Do Ingantaib Érenn: “is mesair ar thes 7 ar fhuacht' (it is measured in (the matter 
of) heat and cold). Konungs skuggsjd alone of the four texts attributes the absence of 
snakes and toads to the holiness of Ireland. As is well known, Gerald was generally 
unimpressed by Irish habits and morals and specifically doubted the belief that Pat- 
rick and other saints had rid the island of harmful creatures — seemingly the earliest 


S Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 21.25-36; cf. p. 135.21-31. 
*0 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 21.36-22.8; cf. p. 135.31-136.4. 
*” Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 21.37; cf. p. 135.32. 
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attestation of this piece of the accumulating legend of St Patrick. Konungs skuggsjd 
appears to reflect a more favourable reception of some such belief. 

$ 2 juxtaposes the incomparable numbers of holy men in an island of Ireland's 
size, the ferocity and immorality otherwise of the people, and the fact that the Irish 
are well disposed towards holy men, none of whom has ever been slain.* The only 
correspondence is in the Topographia, but in a strikingly oblique fashion. Gerald 
disparages the ferocity and treachery of the Irish and finds fault with the absence of 
martyrs, as an indication of a lack of Christian commitment. However, he relates 
rather candidly an occasion on which the archbishop of Cashel, citing the lack 
of martyrs as a mark of Irish reverence for churchmen, wryly remarked that the 
advent of the Norman invaders will bring plenty of martyrs.” Gerald here seems 
the likely source for Konungs skuggsjd. Once again, however, Konungs skuggsjd takes 
a positive view of the Irish, in contrast to the Topographia, even where they share a 
motif exclusively. 

$ 3 tells of an extensive lake that “er callat 4 beirra tungu. logheehag' (in their 
tongue is called Logheehag), which has the property of turning a stick of wood — 
evidently holly, although the text apparently hesitates about the precise variety of tree 
in question — to iron and stone.*?) De mirabilibus only mentions turning wood to 
stone, as does the Topographia, which briefly attributes the power to a well in the 
north of Ulster.*! Only Do Ingantaib Érenn shares with Konungs skuggsjd mention of 
holly, stone, and iron (though differing slightly in detail) and crucially also specifies 
the lake as Loch nEchach. The orthography of our first instance of an Irish proper 
name in Konungs skuggsjd is interesting in rendering Irish -ch- as -gh- or -g-. As we 
observe in Chapter 4 (“Textual Analysis”), below, -g- twice replaces -ch- in render- 
ing Irish names in Njd/s saga — ultimately due to the lack of guttural -ch- in Norse 
— in a context where the influence of phonology or pronunciation is probable. In 
the present case an attempt to reflect the phonology of the guttural, but with voic- 
ing, may be suggested. On the other hand, confusion of -ch-, -gh-, -th-, and -dh- in 
thirteenth-century Anglo-Norman hands in the Annals of Inisfallen, noted by 
Caoimhin Breatnach, may be pertinent.?* Moreover, since ee is scarcely an accu- 
rate phonological reflex of the initial short E- of Echach, we may suspect that 


*8 Konungs Skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 22.7-13; cf. p. 136.4-10. 


” “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, p. 171; Gerald of Wales, 
History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, pp. 115-16. 


30 Konungs Skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 22.13-20; cf. p. 136.10-18. 
31 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 5, missed the truncated parallel in Topographia. 
32 See Breatnach, “Varia IV”, p. 186. 
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written -ec- was misread as -ee-. The place-name here also notably drops the nasalizing 
-n- after originally neuter loch. The latter was fossilized in this place-name long after 
the neuter and its nasalizing effect disappeared (in the transition from Old to Middle 
Irish, conventionally dated around AD 900), the fossilized nasalization being reflected 
in the anglicized form, Lough Neagh (the biggest lake in Ireland, its size uniquely 
noted in Konungs skuggsjd). The absence from Konungs skuggsjd of the vestigial nasal- 
izing -n- suggests a written exemplar (where the nasalizing -r- would often be omitted 
by ascribe) and not an oral source, where one would expect it to be pronounced. The 
phonology of the short -o- in loch would be better represented by -u- so that -o- here 
also favours a literal rather than oral derivation. Absence of word separation may indi- 
cate a written original. Several features of Logheehag thus tell against Meyer's obser- 
vations that “the account of Ireland in the Speculum Regale is not derived from any 
written sources, but entirely based upon oral information obtained in Ireland itself”, 
and that the names of places and persons “are, with few exceptions, all of them Norse 
phonetic renderings of spoken Irish of the thirteenth century. They are not based upon 
written forms, either Irish or Latin'.?* Here, however, while -gh- and -g- might reflect 
modified phonology, the evidence otherwise in fact points strongly to a written source. 

$ 4 tells of two springs “fialli bvi er bladma heiter' (on a mountain called Bladma), 
one of which turns white-haired creatures black, while the other turns hair white, 
no matter what its former colour.** De mirabilibus tells of a well that turns hair 
white or grey (canus), Do Ingantaib Érenn of a well that turns hair grey (liath) and 
is located at Gabal Liuin in Airgialla (south Ulster), and the Topographia of a well 
that turns hair grey and is located in Munster. In Konungs skuggsjd, fjall ... Bladma 
loosely reflects the elements of the Irish place-name Sliab Bladma (anglicized Slieve 
Bloom), a mountain in south-west Leinster but close to the Munster border. The 
genitive form of the place-name specific is reflected in Bladma — although syntac- 
tically detached in the text of Konungs skuggsjd from the place-name generic fjall 
(for Irish Slfzb), juxtaposition of which would be required to trigger the genitive 
of the place-name specific in Gaelic (cf. cloena in $ 17, below). Here, then, Konungs 
skuggsjd describes a “wonder' in unique detail and uniquely associates it with an accu- 
rately transmitted form of an Irish place-name specific, while accurately translating 


33 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 15, 16; Sayers, “Konungs Skuggsjd', p. 156 n. 3, seemingly 
followed Meyer in stating that “the Norse orthography appears to reflect Irish phonology, as 
opposed to Irish orthography. 

34 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 22.20-26. John Carey, 'Nodiadau Amrywiol', 


pp. 277-78, has noted similarities between this “wonder' and a passage in /mmram Maile Duin 
“The Voyage of Mael Duin'). 
Yag 
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the place-name generic element into Old Norse. Sliab Bladma is mentioned in Do 
Ingantaib Érenn's version of a different wonder ($ 5 in that text), shared with De 
mirabilibus and the Topographia but not with Konungs skuggsjd. Meyer observed 
that Norse -d- in Bladma “represents the sound of Early Middle Irish dh' (for which 
read Late Middle Irish or Early Modern Irish), but of course it could equally reflect 
scribal copying. There is negligible difference between Irish scribal -9- and Old 
Norse scribal -d-. Translation of the place-name generic sliab as fjall (hill, moun- 
tain) suggests Norse-Gaelic bilingualism, almost certainly not on the part of the 
author of Konungs skuggsjd, but on the part of an underlying source. 

$ S is the first motif in the series of “wonders unique to Konungs skuggsjd and 
tells of a lake — “er beir calla asina tungu loghica' (which they in their tongue call 
Loghica) — in which a floating island has power to cure all who step on it, some- 
thing that happens particularly on Sundays (“a drottens dogum' (on Lord's days)).** 
Konungs skuggsjd's Loghica represents Irish Loch Lca, which means “Lake of Heal- 
ing'. No such place-name is known and it is doubtless fanciful, but it is a genuine 
Gaelic construction, again showing -gh- for -ch- which might be oral or literal, but 
absence of nasalizing -n- after loch, as well as the vocalism of logh suggest a writ- 
ten source. If the name, fanciful or otherwise, were coined after nasalization in this 
context became redundant (see $ 3, above), it might have been omitted in pronun- 
ciation. The -i- in Loghica points to scribal copying of a written form in which 
the -i- was not marked long, and does not reflect the phonology of Gaelic long --. 
Absence of word separation may suggest a written original. 

$ 6 tells of an island — “er heitir a beirra tungu in hisgluer' (which in their 
tongue is called Inhisgluer) — where there is a settlement ('byg9') and a church, 
the population being big enough for a parish (“*kirkiu socn'), and where the dead are 
not buried but set up along the church enclosure (“vid kirkiugardenn') and remain 
undecayed, with nails and hair growing, to be viewed by their descendants.” All 
three parallels have the essence of this tale, but with less detail on the location, and 
only Do Ingantaib Érenn also specifies the place-name Inis Gluair, which it locates 
in Irrus Domnann (Co. Mayo in the far north-west). The Topographia locates 
this more vaguely in west Connacht and states that the island is dedicated to St 
Brendan, a claim also found in a variant manuscript of Do Ingantaib Érenn not 


3 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 15, presumably following George Dottin's dating of Middle 
Irish to the eleventh-to-fourteenth-century period: Dottin, Manuel d'irlandais moyen, p. vii. 


36 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 22.26-40; see Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 5-6. 
37 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, pp. 22.40-23.6. 
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used in Todd's edition.?** The form of the place-name in Konungs skuggsjd seems 
consistent with scribal copying, with confusion about word separation (the -in- of 
Inis confused with the preposition i »Inis?) and about minims plausibly accounting 
for what can be restored as Innis Gluer or in (T)ais Gluer (cf. in isclodran in $ 12, 
below). If so, realization of the diphthong -za- as -ue- may be regarded as a vari- 
ant of the -uo- identified by Breatnach in thirteenth-century scribal hands under 
Anglo-Norman influence.” 

$ 7 tells of a large lake — “bat er heiter logri' (that is called Logri) — in which 
a small island is inhabited by celibate men (“reinlifis menn') who may be called 
canons or hermits (kanonca eda eremita'); there is no disease on the island, and 
those near death are carried from it to the mainland to die.” Although we have 
presented this motif in the tabular comparison and appendicized annotated con- 
cordance as having parallels in all three other texts, the parallels are slight. An island 
shunned by female birds (and animals, Do Ingantaib Érenn and the Topographia) 
is mentioned by all three, as is the notion that no one dies there (no sinners, De 
mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn), though the Topographia applies this to the 
smaller of two islands (hence “insula viventium' (island of the living)) and notes 
that those near death were carried away — in this case to the larger of the two 
islands. The Topographia has the church on the small island in the care of a few 
celibates, who are what Gerald's editor renders 'heaven-worshippers' or “god- 
worshippers” (“pauci celebes quos celicolas uel colideos uocant'). Do Ingantaib 
Érenn locates its version at Inis Locha Cré i crich Éili (Monaincha in the terri- 
tory of Éile'), since the eighth century a well-known Co. Tipperary refuge of the 
ascetic devotees sometimes called céli Dé “dependents of God' — what Gerald calls 
colidei — and a place consistent with the Topographia's locating the motif in north 
Munster (in Momonia boreali').* The location specified in Konungs skuggsjd is 


38 As against Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 7, and The King's Mirror, trans. by Larson, p. 108 
(note), only in later recensions of Topographia is this motif located in Aran (see Gerald of Wales, 
History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, p. 131 n. 21). For the original, with the dedication 
to Brendan, see “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, pp. 137-38, 
and Gerald of Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, pp. 60-61; for the variant 
manuscript of Do Ingantaib Érenn specifying Inis Gluair Bréanainn, see Dublin, National 
Library of Ireland, MS G 1, fols 58*—59" (digitized by the Irish Script On Screen project, Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies, School of Celtic; the relevant folios are much damaged), a refer- 
ence for which we are indebted to Caoimhin Breatnach. 


9? See Breatnach, Trish Proper Names', pp. 94-99. 
“0 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 23.6-14. 


41 For the text of Topographia here, see “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by 
O'Meara, pp. 136-37; compare Gerald of Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, p. 60. 
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quite different, however, and is readily identified as Loch Ré (a variant of Loch 
Rib, already attested in the eighth and ninth centuries, anglicized Lough Ree), a 
large lake in the River Shannon between Co. Roscommon and Co. Westmeath. 
Omission of the final b might reflect pronunciation, as Meyer implies. However, 
the place-name specific is rendered Ré in the main hand of the Annals of Ulster as 
early the eighth and ninth centuries. Logri in Konungs skuggsjd again shows sub- 
stitution of -g- for -ch- which might be oral or literal, but the vocalism of log- again 
favours literal transmission. Absence of word separation may indicate a written 
original. The juxtaposition of canons and hermits (both of course Latin loanwords 
in Old Norse) might seem odd, but not in an Irish context where, from the twelfth 
century, Augustinian Canons Regular subsumed earlier more or less observant 
monastic or ascetic communities.^ The association in Konungs skuggsjd of a late 
céli Dé community with Lough Ree (Loch Ré), rather than Monaincha (Inis Locha 
Cré), better known for such associations, could be due to an error, or may simply 
reflect genuine but less well-known ascetic traditions of another such community, 
as is evidently confirmed by $ 12, below. 

$ 8 tells of another large lake — “er beir calla asina tungo logherne' (which they 
call Logherne in their tongue) — the abundant salmon of which supply all the coun- 
try around with sufficient for their needs.“ Absent from De mirabilibus and Do 
Ingantaib Érenn, this tale is much elaborated in the Topographia and tells of a large 
lake in Ulster but, since it is fed by the River Bann, it must be Lough Neagh, not 
Loch(a) Éirne — for earlier Loch nÉirne, anglicized Lough Erne, Co. Fermanagh — 
of Konungs skuggsjd. Again -ch- is rendered -gh-, which might be oral or literal, but 
the vocalism of logh- and absence of word separation may indicate a written original. 
The place-name generic looks like genitive singular locha or more likely nomina- 
tive plural 7ocha — Lough Erne is really two connected lakes, Upper and Lower. If 
correct, this alone would account for the absence of vestigial nasalizing -»- (which 
neither Old Irish neuter genitive singular nor nominative plural triggers).“ 

$ 9 tells of an island, one of many in the last-mentioned lake (there are 
numerous islands in Lough Erne), called Kertinagh in their tongue (“er beir calla 
asina tungu kerti nagh”), half of which is in the power of evil, like hell, for anyone 


f> Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 15; for Loch Ri, see Annals of Ulster 756.4, 844.4, 845.3. 


$3 For a recent but quite traditional account of Augustinian observance in twelfth-century 
Ireland, emphasizing conventional notions of “reform' and largely disregarding the element of 
continuity, see Flanagan, Transformation of the Irish Church, pp. 136-54, 161-68; for a critique 
of the general approach, see Etchingham, “The “Reform”. 

“4 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 23.14-16. 


4 Compare Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 15. 
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attempting to settle there suffers the torments of hell. On the other half of the 
island is a church and churchyard (“kirkiogardr'), but both halves are now deserted, 
though in the half with the church devils (“dioflar') have no power.“ Absent from 
De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn, this tale is elaborated in the Topographia, 
which, however, refers only to a lake in Ulster. In claiming that if one survives the 
torments of this island, one will be exempt from the pains of hell, it has been sug- 
gested that Gerald's Topographia treats of St Patrick's Purgatory at Lough Derg, 
Co. Donegal — not far from the Lough Erne location specified in Konungs skuggsjd, 
but a different place nonetheless.” The island designated by this place-name is uni- 
dentified, and extracting anything meaningful from the form in Konungs skuggsjd 
is difficult.“ The -k- in &erti nagh is not problematic as, although not traditional 
Irish orthography, it does occur in manuscripts from the thirteenth century and 
later, under Anglo-Norman scribal influence.” It could in any event be accounted 
for by substitution for -c- in Norse, the regular practice in Landndmabdk, discussed 
below in Chapter 5S. One might compare the case of Klefsan in $ 18, below. On 
the other hand, in several cases Konungs skuggsjd shows retention of -c- in a Gaelic 
proper name ($ 5 loghica, $ 12. in isclodran, $ 17 cloena). However that may be, if 
mis-separation of words is assumed in the present case, we might have kert inagh, 
where the second word could represent enach (“moor, swamp, bog or fen”), a com- 
mon place-name element, regularly anglicized “annagh', and appropriate to a lake- 
island. Substitution of -gh- for -ch- could be oral or literal, as in other cases. The 
first element is perplexing: cert (“proper, right, true”), if that is what it is, will hardly 
give sense in a place-name. Alternatively, since a poem about St Patrick's Purga- 
tory names the island as Caortannach (“Abundant in rowan trees"), perhaps that is 
what is reflected here.” If so, non-marking of the lenition of the -t- (Old and Mid- 
dle Irish cderthann, Modern Irish caorthann) would point to literal derivation, but 
-e- for the diphthong in the first syllable would not. However, if this is derived from 
cderthannach/caorthannach it is difficult to draw firm conclusions given evident 
modification or corruption in transmission. 
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Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 23.16-24. 
“7 See, for example, Gerald of Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, p. 131 
n.20. 
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Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 8, 15, could not explain or identify it. 
* Note, for example, Korcu Mruodh and Kill Da Lua in Anglo-Norman hands in the 
Annal; of Inisfallen: Breatnach, Trish Proper Names', p. 95. 


50 A suggestion for which we are indebted to John Carey; see his “Two Poems on Saint 
Patrick's Purgatory', p. 504. 
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$ 10 tells of a strange creature caught in a forest, resembling a man but covered 
in hair and not understanding speech. Absent from De mirabilibus and Do Ingan- 
taib Érenn, the Topographia has a faint reminiscence in the story of a half-man, 
half-ox, set in Wicklow (eastern Ireland) of the time of Maurice Fitzgerald (1174 
and after). There is a linking statement that this concludes the account of marvels 
inherent to the land itself?! 

$ 11 follows from the remark in the previous item and proposes to recount 
“wonders' that do not arise from the nature of the land, but from the miracles of 
holy men (“af iartegnum heilagra manna').>?* This is absent from De mirabilibus 
and Do Ingantaib Érenn, but Gerald of Wales's Topographia similarly distinguishes 
things inherently marvellous from wonderful and miraculous things done through 
the merits of saints.” Gerald's express concern at this point to report only what is 
true is also reflected in Konungs skuggsjd, the compiler of which professes uncer- 
tainty about the veracity of some tales but affirms that what follows is true beyond 
doubt. Juxtaposition of two ideas in both texts strongly suggests that at this point 
Konungs skuggsjd drew on Gerald or a common source. 

$ 12 refers back to “vatni bvi sama er ver nefndum fyrr oc loghri heitir” (that 
same lake that we named earlier that is called Loghrz), in which there is “ey ein 
litil er callat er in isclodran' (a little island that is called Inisclodran), where dwelt 
a holy man Diermicius. Into the church (kirkio') and churchyard (kirkio gar&') 
of which he was guardian (“er hann varòvetti' — a term relating to a proprietary 
church in Icelandic law), no female creature is allowed and all, including crea- 
tures without human reason, avoid it.>* The reference back is to $ 7, in which the 
anecdote in Konungs skuggsjd concerns an island in Lough Ree inhabited by celi- 
bate clerics and where no one dies, whereas the corresponding motifs in the other 
three texts refer to an island shunned by non-human females in particular and 
which, on the testimony of Do Ingantaib Érenn and Topographia, is not in Lough 
Ree but in Munster or specifically at Monaincha, Co. Tipperary. The present 
passage confirms that Konungs skuggsjd $ 7 followed an exemplar that located the 
tale at Lough Ree and in $ 12 sets its own “no females' anecdote on an island in 
the same lake. There is an insignificant minor variant spelling loghri here for logri 
in $ 7. Both substitute for -ch-, as in several previous instances which as elsewhere 


Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 23.24--41. 
Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 24.1-5. 
53 “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, p. 134. 


Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 24.5—11; for the Icelandic legal term, see Grdgds. 
Lagasafn islenska pjodveldisins, ed. by Gunnar Karlsson and others, p. 7. 
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might be oral or literal, but the vocalism of logh and clod seems literal, and absence 
of word separation may indicate a written original. Allowing minor adjustment 
of word separation, in isclodran may be restored as Inis Clodran, perhaps reflect- 
ing confusion about a written form with preposition, in Inis Clodran (cf. in his- 
gluer in $ 6, above). This is a perfectly acceptable scribal variant of Inis Clothran 
(anglicized Inchcleraun), a relatively well-documented island church centre in 
Lough Ree, of which one Diarmait was indeed the culted saint. The latinized 
version of the saint's name Diermicius shows a spelling resembling those found 
in the important fourteenth-century manuscript of Irish saints' lives known as 
the Codex Salmanticensis, and precisely parallels that in the verse Life of St Senan 
in that collection. Parallels with the orthography of thirteenth-century Anglo- 
Norman hands in the Annals of Inisfallen and Annals of Boyle were highlighted 
by Breatnach.” This indication of scribal transmission is something on which 
Meyer did not comment. ** 

$ 13 tells at length of 'heilagr madr einn sa er kevinus het i bee beim er glume- 
laga heitir' (a holy man named Kevinus, who lived at a farm called Glumelaga), 
and at the time “he lived the life of a hermit' (“sem ein seto madr veri'). He was 
able in March to supply apples for a sick young kinsman (“frennda') who served 
him (bionade hanum'): praying, Kevinus finds apples unseasonably and on a wil- 
low tree. These cure the youth, and the willow continues to yield apples, known 
as the apples of Kevinus, curing people throughout Ireland. It is remarked that 
holy men have performed great marvels.” Absent from De mirabilibus and Do 
Ingantaib Érenn, a much less detailed account in the Topographia includes the 
salient points. A summary version of this tale is found in the longer Latin Life 
of C6emgen (Vita Coemgeni) of Glendalough, Co. Wicklow, and there is pass- 
ing reference in one of the Irish Lives to “ubhla craoibhe na soilech” (apples of 
the willow branch).* It is clear, therefore, that the miracle tale was current in 
Cò6emgen's hagiography, and one might suppose that Konungs skuggsjd and the 
Topographia both drew on a version that was fuller than that found in any of the 
extant Lives of Céemgen. 


53 See, for example, the index to Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 422; the headword form, Dermicius, 
is predominant, but note that Dyarmicus occurs at p. 193 and Diarmicius at pp. 393-94; the 
form Diermicius, corresponding to that of Konungs skuggsjd, is at p. 321; see Breatnach, Trish 
Proper Names', pp. 94-99. 

56 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 8-9, 15. 

57 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 24.11-40; cf. (from p. 24.26) p. 136.19-31. 

58 Vitae sanctorum, ed. by Plummer, 1, 254 $ 34; Bethada Ndem nEÉrenn, ed. by Plummer, 1, 
153, line 6. 
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The place-name form glumelaga in Konungs skuggsjd is clearly a corruption of 
Glenn Da Locha/Lacha, or perhaps rather of the locative Glinn (as Meyer suggested).” 
As in other cases, -g- for -ch- in locha/lacha might be oral or literal, as might the vocal- 
ism, which appears to reflect the alternative form lach. Perhaps scribal confusion over 
minims accounts for the first element. Disappearance of the -d- of Da in the second 
element is difficult to explain except as a scribal error in transmission. In any event, 
this modification does not appear to favour oral transmission over scribal. Absence 
of word separation may indicate a written original. The latinized form of the Gaelic 
saint's name C6emgen, Kevinus, with initial K-, and with -v- in the exemplar reflect- 
ing the phonetics rather than the orthography of the Gaelic consonantal cluster -mg-, 
is of considerable interest. The fourteenth-century Codex Salmanticensis collection 
of Hiberno-Latin saints” Lives (see $ 12, above) has one example of the form Coem- 
genus, one Coemginius, one Caymginus, and numerous Caymginius — all essen- 
tially reflecting Gaelic orthography, although -y- in the last two shows the influence 
of Anglo-Norman orthography.” With the form Kevinus, however, we move away 
entirely from Gaelic orthographic convention. The K- need not be significant and 
could be accounted for either by Norse orthographic convention or by Irish scribal 
practice under Anglo-Norman influence (see $ 9, above). The -v-, however, marks a 
complete break with Gaelic orthographic practice, reflecting instead the phonetics of 
-mg- according to Anglo-Norman orthographic norms. Very similar but not identical 
forms (Keiwinus and Keywinus) are found in Gerald's abbreviated account which, 
however, has a much less corrupted form of the place-name, apud Glindelachan (“at 
Glendalough').** On the other hand, Gerald's forms, like those of the Salmanticen- 
sis, suggest literal derivation of the diphthong of the first syllable, whereas the -e- of 
Konungs skuggsjd seems more likely to be oral (cf. kerti nagh in $ 9, above). This com- 
bination of features, together with the fact that Konungs skuggsjd has details lacking 
in Gerald's Topographia, rules out the possibility that the latter was the source for 
Konungs skuggsjd here. Neverthless, a source somewhat like Gerald, at least in having 
a distinctively “Anglo-Norman' version of the saint's name, must be postulated. 

In any event, some features of the saint's name and the fact of its being latinized 
point to literal transmission, upon which Meyer did not comment.” It is interest- 
ing that at one point Kevinus has a correct Latin oblique inflection, in agreement 


59) Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 15. 

“ See the Index to Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 420; to discover the frequency of the various 
forms, it is necessary to check the individual citations. 

4 “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, pp. 147-48; Gerald of 
Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, pp. 77-79. 

“2 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 15. 
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with an Old Norse dative, 'beiddez af kevino frennda sinum' ((the youth) asked 
his kinsman Kevin). In another instance, however, this is not so — “hins helga 
kevinus epli' (Saint Kevinus's apples) — where Kevini would agree better with the 
Old Norse genitive singular hins he/ga. This is clearly no pointer to oral transmis- 
sion, but to scribal work of varying competence. 

$ 14 tells at length of the desertion of the ancient royal site of Tara due to 
the unjust judgement of a king. The site — “er them[er] er calladr” (a place called 
Themer)* — is described as formerly a “capital or royal borg' (“hafud seti oc kon- 
ongs borg').* Although the people were heathens (“heidnir') and did not have the 
true faith concerning God (“hefde eigi retta tru til guds'), they were convinced that 
all cases upon which the king deliberated would be properly decided; never could 
an unrighteous decision (“rangr domr') come from that king's seat (“af bvi konongs 
seti'). In the castle (“castala') at the highest point of the royal centre, the king had a 
beautiful and large hall (“fagra holl oc mycla') where he gave judgements. However, 
in one instance the king adjudicated on a case in which his friends and acquaint- 
ances (“vinir hans oc kunner menn') were interested, and he gave judgement more 
in accordance with his wish than with justice (“konongr hallade meirr domi eptir 
vilia sinum en eptir rettenndum'). As a result, the judgement seat, castle, and hall 
were all overturned, and that which had pointed upwards was now turned down 
into the earth. No one has attempted to inhabit Tara since.“ 

There is no parallel for this tale in any of the three comparanda, although De 
mirabilibus $ 11 mentions in passing Tara as a former seat of kings and, along 
with Do Ingantaib Érenn $ 10, refers to the Lia Fdil royal inauguration stone at 
Tara. The motive for including the tale is surely related to the function of Konungs 
skuggsjd as a king's mirror. In view of the evident importance of the Tara motif, 
it is striking that in medieval Irish literature the just judging king and the conse- 
quences of unjust judgement are commonly juxtaposed, so that there is a wealth of 
potential parallels with which this part of Konungs skuggsjd can be compared. The 
Tara episode in Konungs skuggsjd calls to mind stories associated with a number 
of legendary and historical Irish kings, Cormac mac Airt and Diarmait mac Cer- 
baill in particular.“ In presenting total abandonment as the fate of Tara, Konungs 


8 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 136.32; cf. p. 24.41. 


“4 On leaving borg untranslated, see note on $ 14, above; note that the Prologue to the early 
ninth-century verse martyrology Félire Oenguso (“Calendar of Oengus') applies to Tara, as well 
as to other ancient royal sites of Emain and Aillenn, the term borg (Félire Oengusso ed. by Stokes, 
pp. 24-25 lines 165, 189, 193), a Late Latin loanword in Gaelic. 

“5 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, pp. 24.40-25.22; cf. pp. 136.31-137.13. 


“6 See Sayers, Konungs Skuggsjd', p. 149. 
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skuggsjd echoes the Early Irish tale Togail Bruidne Da Derga (“The Destruction 
of Da Derga's Hostel'), but especially tales about Diarmait mac Cerbaill where, 
however, that abandonment results from the cursing of Tara by Diarmait's saintly 
adversaries, notably Ruad4n of Lorrha and Ciaran of Clonmacnoise. Of this head- 
on conflict between saints and king, symbolizing, it seems, competing clerical and 
royal authority, there is not a trace in the reworking of the Tara motif in Konungs 
skuggsjd. If he drew on material like the extant tales about Diarmait mac Cerbaill, 
the compiler may have deliberately omitted this element. If, as we argue below, the 
Tara motif is particularly pertinent to H4kon IV's interest in Ireland, omission of 
the saintly cursing of Tara could have been prompted by anxiety about any possible 
evocation of H4kon IV's troubles with the Norwegian episcopate.” 

The compiler of Konungs skuggsjd prefers to have Tara abandoned in a con- 
text that is unambiguously pre-Christian, in which the people, nonetheless, are 
naturally good and expect justice of their king. The collapse of buildings at Tara, 
as a result of an unjust and partisan royal judgement, closely reflects elements of 
the Cormac mac Airt “cycle' and is also partly reminiscent of Togail Bruidne Da 
Derga — both set in a pre-Christian context. In the latter, the king, Conaire Mir, 
pronounces an unfair judgement favourable to his foster brothers, while in the 
“Cormac cycle” tale Cath Maige Mucrama (“The Battle of Mag Mucrama'), the 
king, Lugaid Mac Con, gives an inequitable judgement that favours his queen. In 
the latter case, however, the king, Lugaid, is depicted as never having been just — 
by contrast with the king in Konungs skuggsjd — and, although buildings at Tara 
collapse, the royal site is not deserted but is taken over by the just judging king 
Cormac mac Airt.“ 

What is striking, overall, is that elaboration of the Tara motif in Konungs 
skuggsjd is not drawn from any one known Irish literary antecedent, but selects 
elements found in several. To the significance of this we will return. The reading 
Themer for Temair, above, is uniquely attested in a fragmentary (and apparently 
early) manuscript of the text, RA 58C, now in Oslo's Riksarkivet and printed as an 
appendix to Holm-Olsen's edition. It is superior to Them of the main manuscript 
on which the edition is based and supports Meyer's view that the reading Them is 
due to assimilation of the final syllable to the verbal form -er- “is' that immediately 
follows. The reading Themer is also to be preferred to Temere that occurs in various 


“ These troubles are discussed by Helle, Norge blir en stat, pp. 111-18, and by Bagge, Cross 
and Scepter, p. 295. 

“8 For some relevant texts, see Silva Gadelica, ed. and trans. by O'Grady, 1, 72-82 (text of 
Aided Diarmata), 11, 76-88 (translation); “Geneamuin Chormaic, ed. and trans. by Hull; Cath 
Maige Mucrama, ed. and trans. by O'Daly; Togail Bruidne Da Derga, ed. by Knott. 
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other important passages, of which more below.” The -h- in Themer may reflect 
Norwegian orthography, where arbitrary intrusion of h is known, or is perhaps an 
attempt to represent the palatal initial of Temair, influenced by pronunciation.” 
While the short -e- of the first syllable of Themer could be literal or oral, short -e- in 
the second syllable appears to reflect Gaelic phonology and not orthography. On the 
other hand, non-marking of the lention of the -m- reflects Gaelic orthography and 
not phonology, for which -v- (as in kevinus) would be required. 

$ 15 tells at comparative length of 'hinn helgi patricius' (the holy Patricius) 
preaching Christianity in the face of resistance by a particular kindred (kyn'), who 
howled at him like wolves (“sem vargar') when they held their assembly (beir hofdu 
bing sin”). As punishment, God at the saint's intercession made them wolves with 
human sense, for a period every seventh winter or for seven winters.”' Although we 
have presented this motif in the tabular comparison and appendicized annotated 
concordance as having parallels in the other three texts, these are faint. The other 
three texts have werewolf tales, but none connected with Patrick or resembling the 
Konungs skuggsjd version. De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn tell of voluntary 
transformation, located in Osraige by the latter, which identifies them as a kin group, 
Sil Faelchon (“the Seed of the Wolf”). The Topographia also locates these people in 
Osraige but has a very different tale, in which one of them encounters a travelling 
priest in Meath and tells him that every seven years two members of the kin group 
are obliged to assume lupine form due to the curse of a saint identified as Abbot 
Natalis. John Carey discussed in detail the different versions of this tale, deduced an 
original association with Osraige, and envisaged oral tradition as the source of both 
the Topographia version and that in Konungs skuggsjd, in the latter case invoking 
the views of Meyer.”? What we have, in truth, are three distantly related werewolf 
tales. The latinized patricius in Konungs skuggsjd, common in Hiberno-Latin of all 
periods, including the fourteenth-century Codex Salmanticensis collection of saints' 
Lives (see $ 12, above), once more suggests scribal transmission. 


9? Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 136.32; cf. p. 24.41; on the date of MS RA 
58C — “neppe er skrevet senere enn i tiàret 1260-1270 (it is scarcely written later than 
in the decade 1260-1270) — see Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. xiv; Meyer, Trish 
Mirabilia', p. 15. The reading of this manuscript, at fol. 2" col. 2, lines 6-7, was confirmed in 
Oslo Riksarkivet by Colman Etchingham (24 April 2014); note that, since the two syllables of 
Themer in er them/er er kalladr are separated by a line break, the possibility of dittography seems 
remote and the manuscript otherwise is carefully written. 


70 For h after f, see Morck, Mellomnorsk spràk', p. 410. 
71 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 25.22-39; cf. (as far as p. 25.31) p. 137.13-23. 
72 Carey, “Werewolves', pp. 48-64. 
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$ 16 tells of 'menn ba er gelt ero kallader' (men who are called ge/t) and of 
how men become ge/ts (“verda at giellte') through youthful terror in the face of 
the din of battle cries. They flee the battlefield to the forests and live like beasts. 
After twenty winters feathers grow on their bodies.” Absent from all three other 
texts, the motif of battle-induced terror prompting flight to the wilderness is com- 
mon in Irish literature, as Meyer pointed out. This shows that, as in the case of the 
Tara motif, the compiler of the “Wonders of Ireland' section of Konungs skuggsjd 
had access to Irish literary material distinct from the contents of extant “wonders' 
texts compiled in Ireland. There is, however, Old Norse go/tr (boar, hog'), and 
the following is found in Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson: “verda at gjalti, fo 
be turned into a hog, i.e. to turn mad with terror, esp. in a fight'.”* Meyer proposed, 
however, that this expression originally had nothing to do with Old Norse go/tr 
but was “fashioned from the Irish word'.” Indeed, the expression verda at giellte 
in Konungs skuggsjd contains what looks like a derivation from the Gaelic plural 
gelti/geilte/gelta(i), Both gelt and giel/te seem compatible with either literal or oral 
derivation. Clearly the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd presented the specifics as the 
phenomenon of ge/t was understood in Irish literary tradition.“ 

$ 17 tells at comparative length of an incident 1 borg beirri er cloena heiter' 
(in the borg called Cloena) where there is a church (*kirkia') dedicated to “heilags 
mannz er kiranus heiter' (the holy man named Kiranus).” One Sunday when peo- 
ple (“folk”) were at mass an anchor (“ackeri') dropped from a ship in the sky and 
caught in the arch of the church door. A man dived from the ship above to release it. 
The people tried to seize him, but the bishop (“byskup') prevented them. The man 
returned to the ship, and the crew cut the rope to allow it to sail away. The anchor 
remains in the church as witness (“til vitnis'), and a bishop's seat (“byskups stoll') 
in the church is also mentioned.”* This is not in the Topographia, but a different, 
shorter version is in De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn. The latter locates the 


73 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, pp. 25.39—26.9. 
74 Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, p. 223. 
75 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 12; see also The King's Mirror, trans. by Larson, p. 116 n. We 


are grateful to John Carey for comments on this. 

76 According to the twelfth-century tale, Buile Suibhne (Suibne's Frenzy'), cursed 
by St R6nàn, Suibne went mad faced with the din of battle: Buile Suibhne, ed. and trans. by 
O'Keeffe, pp. 14-15 ($ 11). 

77 On leaving borg untranslated, see note on $ 14, above. 

78 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 26.9-26; Sayers, “Konungs Skuggsjd', p. 149, 
confused this motif with that concerning Kevinus/C6emgen ($ 13, above). 
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event at Oenach Tailten (“Assembly of Teltown') — an assembly and ritual games, 
similar to the Ancient Greek Olympic and other such games”? — in the time of 
Congalach mac Maile Mithig, a tenth-century claimant to the kingship of Ireland 
(who, incidentally, was killed by the Dublin Vikings in 956). In this version a man 
in the ship overhead casts a spear to catch a salmon, descends to retrieve it, and is 
allowed to re-ascend by Congalach. De mirabilibus has fewer details but locates the 
event “in theatro Scotorum' (in the circus-space of the Gaels) (evidently an allusion 
to Oenach Tailten).* A short text in the twelfth-century Book of Leinster attests 
to the existence in Irish literature of a genre of “wonders” associated with Oenach 
Tailten. One of them was “facsin na tri long ar imram issind deor uasa 7 fir Hérend 
im Domnall mac Murchada ic ferthain ind Oenaig' (seeing the three ships travel- 
ling in the air above when the men of Ireland around Domnall mac Murchada were 
conducting the denach).*' Domnall mac Murchada (d. 763) was a historical eighth- 
century claimant to the kingship of Ireland. The motif of ships in the air is also 
attested — as Meyer pointed out** — in association with Clonmacnoise and also 
in an eighth-century context: the annals for 750 report “Naues in aere uisae sunt 
cum suis uiris os cinn Cluana Mc. Nois” (Ships with their men were seen in the sky 
above Clonmacnoise).* An Irish literary version of this “wonder' also located it at 
Clonmacnoise, as noticed by Carey, but differences in detail, including absence of 
the bishop's intervention, rule out direct borrowing of this by Konungs skuggsjd.* 
The question of the status of the bishopric of Clonmacnoise in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries seems relevant here. Encroachment of the Clonard-based bish- 
opric of Meath, Anglo-Norman since the accession of Simon de Rochfort in 1192, 
reduced the diocese of Clonmacnoise by the mid-thirteenth century to an impov- 
erished rump east of the Shannon, where the Ui Mhaoilsheachlainn former kings 
of Meath subsisted.** It could be argued, therefore, that the portrayal of Clonmac- 
noise in this motif — like the Tara motif — ignores the realities of Anglo-Norman 
ascendancy in the midlands in the mid-thirteenth century. The place-name form 
cloena in Konungs skuggsjd is also of interest. It is a common abbreviated form of 


7? See Etchingham, Irish Monastic Town, pp. 6-14. 


50 The expression in theathrum is glossed i n-ofnach in the Book of Armagh, Thesaurus 
Palaeohiernicus, ed. by Stokes and Strachan, 1, 497.38. 


51 Book of Leinster, v, ed. by Best and O'Brien, p. 1204.35733-35. 
52 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 13. 

55 Annals of Ulster 749.10. 

54 Carey, “Aerial Ships and Underwater Monasteries', pp. 19-20. 


5 Gwynn and Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland, p. 65; cf. MacCotter, Medieval 
Ireland, p. 199. 
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reference to Cluain moccu Nòis or Cluain maic Nòis (anglicized Clonmacnoise) 
but, notably, is the oblique case — in this instance the genitive. As with Bladma 
($ 4), above, this detached genitive form would seem to point to a written source. 
The spelling of the form might be an attempt to reflect the phonology of the diph- 
thong -zéa-. Alternatively, it might be compared to the orthographic variants found 
in the Codex Salmanticensis: Cluo(i)n(a)/Cluoyn (very common), Cloin, and Cluin 
(two instances of each) where, however, Cloena is not attested.** This is also sug- 
gested by the latinized form of the saint's name Kiranus, from Irish CiarAn (with, 
once again, K- for C). In the fourteenth-century Codex Salmanticensis (see $$ 12, 
15, above), forms like Quieranus and more commonly Kyeranus are closer to the 
vocalism of the Gaelic original, but easily the most common is Keranus which, like 
Kiranus of Konungs skuggsjd, simplifies the vocalism of the first syllable.” 

$ 18 is introduced as the final item, told for sport and amusement (“firir gamans 
saker oc skemtanar'), and is another comparatively extended tale. It concerns a 
“clownish man' (“gamans madr') who lived long ago in that country, bo var hann 
cristinn oc var sa maòdr kalladr klefsan at nafni' (he was a Christian, however, and he 
was called Klefsan by name). Even those heavy at heart were compelled to laugh at 
words amusing and absurd (“gamansamlegum ordum oc bo lygiligum'), but he died 
and was buried in the churchyard (“ikirkiugarde') like other men. Subsequently his 
skull was unearthed, when others needed to be buried, and was set up on a rock in 
the churchyard, where it induces laughter on the part of all who look at it. He is 
irresistibly amusing in death as in life.** The Topographia has nothing like this, while 
De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn share a different version. De mirabilibus has 
more detail, though as usual lacking specifics of place or person. It tells of the tomb of 
a man who deceived numerous women and raped them, but subsequently repented 
and his end was good. Any woman seeing his tomb either farts or laughs (pedere vel 
ridere). Do Ingantaib Érenn specifies the grave of Mac Rustaing, located at Russagh in 
north-west Co. Meath, at the sight of which no woman can resist “a fart out of her or 
a loud foolish laugh” (“maidm a delma esti n6 ardgaire mb4eth'). This elaboration is 
paralleled in the Middle Irish (eleventh- or twelfth-century) notes to Félire Oenguso, 


86 See the Index to Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 419; to discover the frequency of the various 
forms, it is necessary to check the individual citations. 


5 See the Index to Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 419 (under “Ciaranus', etc.), but note that the 
index is no guide to the frequency of the actual forms, which must be checked in the individual 
Lives; Breatnach, Trish Proper Names', rebutting a presumption that certain spellings in the 
Codex Salamanticensis represent “archaic' forms of the Early Old Irish period, attached signifi- 
cance to e and ie/ye for fa (pp. 94-96). An implication is that the i form of Konungs skuggsjd, 
like the frequent e forms of Salamanticensis, merely reflects scribal reduction to a short vowel. 


88 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 26.27-41. 
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Figure 2.1. Map of the Irish places relevant to the “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd. 
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which also has a verse comparing Mac Rustaing to Ainiar Mac Conglinne, the cen- 
tral character in a well-known eleventh- or twelfth-century parody of the church 
and of social mores.”? Since Old Norse gaman can have connotations of sexual pleas- 
ure, could what is explicit in De mirabilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn be hinted at 
in Konungs skuggsjd? In any event, base entertainers — including various types of 
buffoon and the professional farter — feature among categories of unlearned versi- 
fiers and performers of one kind or another in Early Medieval Ireland.” Konungs 
skuggsjd s declared interest in this motif is confined to its entertainment value, but 
the compiler touches on something of considerable significance for understanding 
the entertainment culture of Gaelic Ireland before the Anglo-Normans and, evi- 
dently, as this item attests, into the thirteenth century. On the jester's name, Meyer 
suggested Klefsan “to be miswritten for Clessdn, a hypocoristic form of some name 
the first part of which was cless “feat, trick”, an appropriate name for a jester”.?! If so, 
the spelling is likely to be due to scribal modification or error and cannot reflect the 
phonology of the posited original. 


Selectivity and the Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsj4 


The foregoing detailed analysis bears out the point that Konungs skuggsjd is depend- 
ent for its Wonders of Ireland” material neither on any one nor on any combina- 
tion of the other three collections of such material that we have examined. In seek- 
ing to understand its purpose and mode of composition, we must ask whether 
the compiler had available to him a single collection of motifs different from the 
other three, or whether he selected from a wider range of available items, adopting 
some and discarding others. If we could accept Meyer's postulation that the mate- 
rial is “based upon oral information obtained in Ireland itself”,” the question would 
seem to be answered. A thirteenth-century Norwegian travelling observer of things 


8 Félire Oengusso, ed. by Stokes, pp. 206-08; see The Vision of Mac Conglinne, ed. and 
trans. by Meyer, p. 7 (on which is based the electronic edition at <http://CELT.ucc.ie>), and 
Aislinge, ed. by Jackson, p. 3. 

” Corpus Iuris Hibernici, ed. by Binchy, pp. 1617.11-32, 2281.30-2282.11, 2333.36- 
2334.20; Uraicecht Becc “Small Primer', $ 55 (MacNeill, “Ancient Irish Law”, p. 280). 

91 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 13-14; the possibility that long or tall -s- might have been 
mistaken for -f by an Old Norse thirteenth-century scribe, whose -f^ was not unlike an Insular 
one, while the immediately following letter was not so mistaken, seems remote; on c/es, see also 
Sayers, “Konungs Skuggsjd', pp. 157-58, n. 6. 

92? Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 16. 
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Irish — following in the footsteps of Gerald of Wales and, in a sense, anticipating 
Meyer's younger contemporary, Norwegian Celtic scholar Carl Marstrander — 
could pick and choose from among stories he was told (though of course both Ger- 
ald and Marstrander were primarily scholars of the written word). However, our 
analysis of the Irish place-names (and one personal name, Klefsan) and latinized 
saints' names in Konungs skuggsjd reveals reliance predominantly on written sources, 
granted some probable or arguable influence of Gaelic phonology on a few elements. 
In one case Norse-Gaelic bilingualism is suggested by rendering of the place-name 
generic slab as fjall (hill, mountain”) ($ 4, above). Apart from the particular indica- 
tions of written origin detected in many individual names, there is another more 
general consideration. Gaelic personal names in Njdls saga (mentioned above in 
connection with $ 3 and the subject of detailed comment below in Chapter 4) and 
in Landndmabdk (studied below in Chapter 5) are characterized by an essentially 
Old Norse orthography. This certainly reflects Gaelic phonology or pronunciation 
of the majority of names — arguably of the vast majority — in Landndmabòk, with 
a more or less substantial minority characterized by “mixed' spelling indicative of 
literal rather than oral derivation. The Norse orthography of name-forms in Njd/s 
saga is also predominantly reflective of Gaelic phonology, with a small number of 
elements showing scribal influence. When set alongside the orthography of Njd/s 
saga and Landndmabòok, that of the Gaelic names in Konungs skuggsjd is seen to be 
completely different. It is clearly in essence Gaelic orthography, subject to various 
modifications that are readily explicable as scribal. Granted this difference of scribal 
convention, it is apparent that what is presented in Njdls saga and Landndmabòok 
is primarily a reflex of Gaelic phonology, while Konungs skuggsjd predominantly 
reflects written forms. It seems likely that the compiler of the “Wonders of Ireland” 
in Konungs skuggsjd drew not just proper names in isolation, but the motifs in which 
they occur from written sources, given that at least three such sources are extant, 
two in Latin and one in Irish. Thematic patterns can be detected in the material 
included in Konungs skuggsjd, such as to suggest purposeful selection of motifs. 


Editorial Selectivity 1: The Motifof Water and Islands 


A striking feature of up to half of the motifs chosen to exemplify Wonders of Ire- 
land' is that they concern water and islands: $ 3 tells of the powers of Lough Neagh 
to transform one material into another; $ 4 of the powers of two springs on the 
mountain of Slieve Bloom to change the colour of items; $ 5 of the curative pow- 
ers of the mythical Loch Lca (“Lake of Healing'); $ 6 of the undecayed dead on Iais 
Gluair, an island evidently off the west coast; $ 7 of an unnamed island in Lough Ree 
where there is neither disease nor death; $ 8 of the abundance of fish in Lough Erne; 
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$ 9 of Kerti nagh, an island in Lough Erne where the torments of hell are suffered; 
$ 12 of Inchcleraun in Lough Ree, which is shunned by all female creatures; $ 13 
of Glendalough — where there are two small lakes, though this is not specified — 
while $ 17 tells of the “ship in the air' and its anchor at Clonmacnoise (which is on 
the River Shannon, though this is not mentioned). It is not apparent to us why the 
compiler had such an interest in this aquatic/insular theme, but we note a similar 
interest on the part of the Topographia, the first eighteen chapters of the second 
book of which concern water and islands.” In any event, this is a measurable indica- 
tor of selectivity on the part of the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd. 


Editorial Selectivity 2: The Tara Motif 


Although the subject of just one of the eighteen “Wonders of Ireland” proper, the 
Tara motif is clearly a striking example of deliberate selectivity on the part of the 
compiler of Konungs skuggsjd. The motif in $ 14 is elaborated at considerable length: 
Tara was destroyed and abandoned due to the flagrantly inequitable judgement of a 
king, upon whose impartiality as judge the people had been unhesitatingly reliant, up 
to that point, as Konungs skuggsjd is at pains to stress. The message here, regarding the 
desolation caused by failure of royal justice, would appear to be very pointed. If the 
“Wonders of Ireland' portion of Konungs skuggsjd relates to HAkon IV H4konarson's 
ambitions, as argued below, then $ 14 would seem to be the crucial motif for under- 
standing the entire “Wonders of Ireland' component and its function in Konungs 
skuggsjd as a whole. Apart from fleeting mention in De mirabilibus $ 11 of Tara as 
the former seat of kings and (along with Do Ingantaib Érenn $ 10) of the Lia Fil, 
as noted above, the motif of the destruction of Tara is absent from the other three 
collections of material. However, the motif is clearly derived from abundant Irish lit- 
erature concerning royal justice and sovereignty and the legendary abandonment of 
Tara. Moreover, Konungs skuggsjd did not follow any one known exemplar for the 
Tara episode, but appears to have selected from different Irish literary exemplars. It 
can scarcely be doubted that the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd displays considerable 
deliberation in the selection and exposition of this motif in $ 14. 

Moreover, the text of Konungs skuggsjd offers further strong support for the 
conclusion that the Tara episode was of the utmost significance for the compiler. 
Benedicte Hallseth noticed a lengthy reiteration of the entire Tara episode, with 


233 In addition, the first book of the Topographia refers to Ireland's many lakes being “quasi 
speciale quid hec terra profert': “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, 
p. 122. We are grateful to John Carey for drawing our attention to this interest on the part of 


Gerald. 
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some difference of detail, at a point much later in Konungs skuggsjd, followed 
shortly after by two further passing references to the Tara motif.?* Meyer had in 
fact also noticed the second extended treatment of the Tara episode in Konungs 
skuggsjd, but considered it was “without the addition of any new features'.^* Hall- 
seth showed that this is mistaken, and that “dens funktion er ogsà en ganske anden: 
at virke som moralsk monster (its function is entirely different, i.e. it seems like 
a moral model).** However, she maintained that the Tara material as a whole is 
interpolated, in keeping with the views of earlier scholars that Konungs skuggsjd as 
we have it is a compilation of distinct pre-existing texts.” Our reading is very dif- 
ferent: we see the Tara material as integral to Konungs skuggsjd, where it serves the 
important function of tying the encyclopaedic and the moral sections of the work 
together. It first appears in the geographical, practical, and social material said to be 
of use to merchants and then recurs as one of three key exempla in the religious or 
ethical material aimed at kings. 

Hallseth presented in parallel the text of the two main versions, our $ 14, above, 
and the extended reworking just mentioned (our $ 14a, above), thus highlighting 
the different emphases of the latter version. It is noteworthy that this extended 
reworking, together with the two further passing references to the Tara episode 
that follow it closely (our $$ 14b, 14c, above), is found in the section of Konungs 
skuggsjd that is concerned specifically with the king's judicial authority and how he 
should practise his role as maker of judgements.** 

As regards readings of the place-name Temair, Themer of the fragmentary 
manuscript copy RA 58C in the first extended exposition of the Tara motif is the 
best, and the variant Them is apparently scribal confusion because of the verbal 
form -er- that follows immediately (as Meyer suggested). Much the most common 
reading, however, is Temere, with four examples in the extended reworking of the 
Tara passage, two in the first shorter reference, and one in the second shorter refer- 
ence. This is not explicable as Gaelic, either in terms of the trisyllabic form of the 
word or the inflexional ending. The trisyllabic form is perhaps roughly suggestive 
of the latinized form Temoria, which is attested in Hiberno-Latin (for example in 


94 Hallseth, Trland-afsnittet', pp. 53-58. 
95 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 14. 

?6 Hallseth, Trland-afsnittet', p. 53. 

7 Hallseth, Trland-afsnittet', pp. 51-53, drew attention to earlier literature on Konungs 
skuggsjd as a compilation and argued (pp. 60-62) for interpolation of the Tara material as a 
whole. 


?*8 Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, pp. 102.7-24, 104.12-15, 37-40. 
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De mirabilibus $ 11). However, the inflexion might then be thought to be genitive, 
but this is syntactically required in only one of the examples, whereas five would 
demand Latin ablative (Norse or Irish dative) inflexion. This is a puzzle, and at this 
point we can only reiterate that Themer is the reading of an early manuscript frag- 
ment and most closely reflects Gaelic. 

As regards content, common to all four iterations of the Tara motif is the great 
importance attached to the responsibility of the king to give just judgements and 
the disastrous consequences of failure to do so. The two longer accounts and the 
first of the shorter references highlight the admirable expectation on the part of 
even a pagan people that just judgement be forthcoming. The second of the longer 
accounts contains the additional detail that destruction followed precisely three 
days after the unjust judgement. The second of the longer accounts and the first 
shorter reference cast the destruction and desertion of Tara specifically as the work 
of God, done in vindication of the people's entitlement to impartial royal justice. 
In thus attributing the fate that befell Tara to the Christian God, the second longer 
account — and the shorter account that echoes this point — belies Meyer's view, 
cited above, that the former adds nothing new. It bears out, rather, Hallseth's view 
that this reworking extracts the Tara motif from the context in which it is first pre- 
sented — described by Hallseth as “en middelalderlig rejsehàndbog for pilgrimme' 
(a medieval travel book for pilgrims)?? — to one of a moral model for the necessity 
of royal justice. 

The attribution to a pagan people of an apparently innate sense of what is right 
and just is reminiscent of another theme in Irish literary and indeed legal tradition. 
In the medieval Irish tale Aided Chonchobair (“The Death-Tale of Conchobar”), the 
legendary prehistoric king of the title dies as a result of his fury at the injustice of 
Christ's crucifixion, of which he experiences a contemporary intimation.'” Con- 
chobar is elsewhere numbered among three figures of Irish legendary prehistory who 
are claimed to have had Christian insights before the coming of St Patrick, the apos- 
tle of Ireland.!'*! Particularly relevant to the motif in Konungs skuggsjd is the fact that 
the precocious monotheism of another of the three, the legendary prehistoric king 
of Ireland Cormac mac Airt, prompted his just judgements: 'ba maith farom bai ind 
Ériu ria lind fo déig ro scailed breth rechtgae fo Érind acciseom, conn4 laimthe4 guin 
duni i nHérind' (Ireland was virtuous, then, in his era, because legal judgement was 


?? Hallseth, Trland-afsnittet', p. 53. 


1 Death Tales, ed. and trans. by Meyer, pp. 4-21; Carney, Studies in Irish Literature and 
History, pp. 295-300; Corthals, “The Retoiric'. 


101 Death Tales, ed. and trans. by Meyer, pp. 8-11 ($ 12). 
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dispensed throughout Ireland by him so that killing a man was not dared in Ire- 
land). The passage goes on to locate Cormac's royal abode in Tara (“a dodgnos hi 
Temraig').'* Related to this is the doctrine, in the Old Irish lawbooks of the seventh 
century and after, that natural justice obtained in Ireland in pre-Christian times: 
“Recht aicnig [read aicnid] robai la firu Érind co tfachtain creitme' (It was the law of 
nature that the Irish had until the coming of the faith). In the manuscripts of these 
legal textbooks, which the law schools used down to the thirteenth century and 
beyond, the standard gloss expounding the expressions recht aicnid (law of nature) 
and fir aicnid (natural justice) is na fer firén (of the righteous men).!* 

The natural justice of pre-Christian people is, of course, a general Christian 
commonplace. However, the conceit that they expected just judgement from their 
kings in an episode concerned with Tara is evidence that yet another strand of Irish 
literary and legal tradition was exploited in compiling the Wonders of Ireland' 
section of Konungs skuggsjd. The deliberately selective incorporation of the idea 
of a naturally just though pagan people into the compiler's construct in Konungs 
skuggsjd presumably answers to thirteenth-century Scandinavians' interest in their 
own more recent pre-Christian past. It is of major significance that the compiler of 
Konungs skuggsjd lays such repeated emphasis on the destruction of Tara as a key 
illustration of the need for impartial, just judgement by the king. There must be 
a strong temptation to account for this by reference to a political context, such as 
H4kon IV's ambitions in respect of Ireland, which we treat at length below. 

There would, of course, be an element of circularity about this argument, if it 
were taken in isolation. The hypothesis that the “Wonders of Ireland' component 
of Konungs skuggsjd was prompted by an interest in Ireland on Hàkon's part would 
lend support to the hypothesis that the motif of the abandonment of Tara was 
deliberately selected and repeatedly highlighted, and vice versa. We should look for 
further independent indication in the content of the motifs that significant selec- 
tivity was at work. 


Editorial Selectivity 3: The Religious Focus 


Such an indication is found in the particularly strong religious flavour of a high 
proportion of the motifs. A simple but objective way to demonstrate this is to 
compare the motifs in Konungs skuggsjd with the body of motifs distributed among 


102 Lebor na hUidre, ed. by Best and Bergin, p. 127 4042-44; see McCone, Pagan Past and 
Christian Present, p. 73. 

103 Corpus Iuris Hibernici, ed. by Binchy, p. 527.14-15, 18; cf. p. 240.22, 27. See also 
McCone, Dubthach maccu Lugair', pp. 10-12. 
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the other three texts but not found in Konungs skuggsjd. At least twelve of the eight- 
een numbered items analysed above can be said to have an explicitly religious or eccle- 
siastical dimension; thirteen if we include the story of the trickster Klefsan, which 
the compiler tells us he has included on account of its entertainment value, while 
assuring the reader that despite being a 'gamans madr' (clownish man), Klefsan was 
a Christian. Moreover, the tale has an ecclesiastical setting, in that Klefsan's post- 
humous capacity to induce laughter takes place in a churchyard. Significance thus 
attaches to the 70 per cent or more of motifs in Konungs skuggsjd exhibiting a reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical dimension, compared with 40 per cent (twelve out of thirty) 
of the motifs found only in the other three texts. Assuming the contents of these 
other three texts to be a rough guide to the range of “wonder' motifs in existence in 
approximately the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, it seems clear that the compiler 
of Konungs skuggsjd was deliberately selective of material that, among other things, 
exhibited a religious or ecclesiastical interest. Moreover, he appears often to have 
edited his material to promote the holiness or religious commitment of Ireland and 
to reveal on his own part a conventional high medieval piety — though the Klef- 
san motif reveals a capacity to enjoy that which a less relaxed cleric (such as Gerald) 
might deprecate or ignore (the motif is not in the Topographia) — and an interest in 
ecclesiastical organization, clerical personnel, and church precincts. 

Konungs skuggsjd $ 1, alone of the four texts, claims the absence of snakes and 
toads is due to Ireland being so holy (“suo heilagt') a land, a perspective that con- 
trasts with that of Gerald in his Topographia, who doubts the tradition that St 
Patrick drove out noxious creatures. In $ 2, the unparalleled numbers of holy men 
in an island of Ireland's size is remarked upon, and while the people (biod) are 
reputed to be fierce (“grim”), murderous (“drapgiorn'), and very immoral (“mioc 
usidug'), they have never slain any of their so numerous holy men (“'helger menn') 
and are well disposed towards all good and holy men (“alla goda menn oc helga'), 
although fearsome towards each other. As we have observed, this is an explanation 
for the absence of martyrs in Ireland that is completely at odds with that of Gerald's 
Topographia, where it is attributed to a lack of Christian commitment. Konungs 
skuggsjd's perspective is in perfect accord with the opinion attributed by Gerald 
to the archbishop of Cashel. It seems likely, in this instance, that the compiler of 
Konungs skuggsjd used the Topographia, but deliberately chose to counter Gerald's 
viewpoint with the very counterargument with which Gerald himselfhad provided 
him. It is most interesting that the exceptional holiness of Ireland is also juxtaposed 
with its ferocity in the prologue to Duggals leidsla, the Old Norse translation of the 
twelfth-century Hiberno-Latin Visio Tnugdali (“Vision of Tnugdal). This echoes 
Konungs skuggsjd in portraying Ireland as holy on account of its soil, pure water, 
pure wine, and its being “sanctified by all kinds of orders of holy men, monasteries 
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and convents. This island is armed with all kinds of glorious weapons and is dread- 
ful to its enemies'.!* Translation of the Visio is said to have been commissioned 
by none other than Hékon IV.!** Evidently Norwegian cleric-scholars of H4kon's 
period worked with more than one text dealing with “Wonders of Ireland' or simi- 
lar material. The reiteration of the Tara material in Part II of Konungs skuggsjd is 
the second of three exempla in this religious or ethical section, the first being a case 
in which the king's son has a vision of hell. This links this part of Konungs skuggsjd 
with the vision of hell in Duggals leidsla. 

In $ 5, in the tale of the floating island that cures those who step onto it, a motif 
unique to Konungs skuggsjd, it is notable that this is said to occur on Sundays (“a 
drottens dogum'). In $ 6, the tale of the island of undecayed corpses that is shared 
with the other three texts, only Konungs skuggsjd claims the island's population is 
big enough to comprise a parish (kirkiu socn') and specifies that the bodies are 
set up along the churchyard wall (“vid kirkiugardenn'); otherwise the Topographia 
and a variant manuscript of Do Ingantaib Érenn hint at an ecclesiastical context by 
claiming the island was dedicated to St Brendan. 

In $ 7 the numerous inhabitants of a lake-island are celibates (“reinlifis menn'), 
whom one may call canons or hermits (“kanonca eda eremita'), a description, as 
we have noted, that reflects accommodation of the more observant or ascetic 
traditional Irish religious communities in the twelfth century to the rule of the 
Augustinian Canons Regular; an apparently rare Latin loanword convent is also 
used of them. The Topographia, the narrative of which alone bears much resem- 
blance to Konungs skuggsjd here, describes the celibates as few rather than numer- 
ous and terms them “celicolae uel colidei', the latter evidently reflecting Gaelic céli 
Dé “dependents of God'. 

In $ 9, the tale of an island, half of which inflicts the torments of hell on those 
who dare enter, and a version of which is also in the Topographia, Konungs skuggsjd 
again notes “er kirkia oc er kirkiogardr' (a church with a churchyard) on the half 
of the island free from demonic power. However, it does not mention the beauty 
and holiness of the church or its being frequented by angels and local saints, as the 
Topographia does. 

$ 11 distinguishes a category of marvels that arise from the miracles of holy men 
(“af iartegnum heilagra manna'), a distinction also drawn in the Topographia. Since 


104 Duggals leidsla, ed. by Cahill, p. 109. 
1055 Duggals leidsla, ed. by Cahill, p. lviii. The mention of wine is at odds with what Konungs 


skuggsjd has to say on this matter, however, in this case in agreement with Gerald of Wales (see 


below). 
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this distinction is juxtaposed with a concern to report only what is true, on the part 
both of Gerald and Konungs skuggsjd, the former was doubtless the source for the 
latter here. $ 12 is a tale of the lake-island of Inchcleraun, from which females are 
excluded, and is effectively unique to Konungs skuggsjd. It refers once more to the 
church (kirkio') and churchyard (kirkio gard') of which the holy man (heilagr 
maòdr') Diermicius was guardian (“er hann varòvetti'), using a technical term of Ice- 
landic law referring to a proprietary church, as noted above. 

In $ 13, the comparatively extended tale of the miraculous apples of St Kevin, 
the essential details are all shared with the Topographia, which in fact uniquely 
describes Kevin as a great confessor of the faith and an abbot, where Konungs 
skuggsjd is content with the routine 'heilagr madr', but also 'hinn helgi keuinus' 
(“the holy Kevinus' or “Saint Kevinus'), and casts him as dwelling like a hermit 
(see above). However, this may parallel another anecdote about Kevin found in 
the Topogaphia, in which he is described as living apart from others in a small hut 
during Lent. 

In $ 14, the comparatively extended “desertion of Tara' motif that, as we have 
seen, is unique to Konungs skuggsjd, and the inclusion of which is sufficiently 
explained by its relevance to the theme of royal justice, the compiler also notes that 
the people who expected better of the king were actually heathens (“heidnir') and 
did not have the true faith concerning God ('hefde eigi retta tru til guds'). We 
suggest that the compiler deliberately ignored versions of this motif that attribute 
the desertion to cursing by saints to avoid evoking ideas of rivalry between eccle- 
siastical and royal authorities. Here, therefore, we would detect a very particular 
manifestation of selectivity that determined omission of an explicitly ecclesiastical 
element present in some available exemplars. Two of the three references to this 
motif additional to that in the “Wonders of Ireland' section nevertheless attribute 
the destruction and desertion of Tara to God's revenge, visited upon the unjustly 
judging king and his seat in vindication of the people's entitlement to justice. 

In $ 15, the comparatively extended story about St Patrick, the werewolves in 
Konungs skuggsjd are uniquely said to suffer punishment for resisting when “hinn 
helgi patricius bodade kristni ilannde bvi' (the holy Patricius preached Christian- 
ity in that country). Interestingly, the preaching scenario envisaged is that “hann 
kom abeira funnd. oc bar sem beir hofdu bing sin” (he came to confer with them 
where they held their assemblies). The writer presumably envisaged a context of 
conversion by formal consensus in Ireland, resembling that of the Scandinavian 
world half a millennium later (which may or may not be true in reality of fifth- 
century Ireland, of course). In the Topographia the werewolves' state is also the 
result of a curse by a cleric, but the tale is quite different, while in the other two 
texts no ecclesiastical context is mentioned. 
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In $ 17, the comparatively extended “ship in the air' motif is located by De mira- 
bilibus and Do Ingantaib Érenn at a secular assembly, whereas Konungs skuggsjd 
sets it in the church settlement — described as a borg — of Clonmacnoise, where 
the church (kirkia') is dedicated to 'heilags mannz er kiranus heiter' (the holy man 
named Kiranus). The events recounted took place “einn sunnu dag er folk var at 
kirkiu oc lyddi maesso' (one Sunday, while the people were at church hearing Mass). 
The bishop ('byskup') is presented as the figure of authority, and there is also refer- 
ence to the presence in the church of a bishop's seat ('byskups stoll'). Since, as we 
observed, association of the “ship(s) in the air' motif with Clonmacnoise is attested 
in Irish tradition as early as the eighth century, Konungs skuggsjd attests to editorial 
selection of an ecclesiastical version of this motif. 

Finally, in $ 18, inclusion of the comparatively extended story of Klefsan is jus- 
tified on the basis of its value as entertainment alone, although the compiler of 
Konungs skuggsjd is at pains to point out that, while Klefsan was a trickster, “var 
hann cristinn' (he was a Christian). Moreover, his capacity to induce mirth posthu- 
mously takes place in the churchyard (“ikirkiugarde') where he is buried and where 
his skull is subsequently exhumed and set up in a visible position. In this case De 
mirabilibus presents him as a sinner who repented, while Do Ingantaib Érenn links 
him with a named church in Co. Meath. 

There is no doubt that the strong though not exclusively pious and ecclesiasti- 
cal dimension to the range of motifs presented as Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs 
skuggsjd distinguishes this text from the others. This, together with the “desertion of 
Tara' motif in $ 14 and its three reiterations elsewhere in Konungs skuggsjd, appear 
to indicate editorial selection of motifs that would have been grist to the mill of 
a presumably clerical Norwegian compiler of Konungs skuggsjd, belonging to the 
circle of H4kon IV, as we are minded to postulate. It is true that Gerald of Wales's 
Topographia also exhibits a particular interest in ecclesiastical matters, which is 
hardly surprising as Gerald was a cleric and disappointed candidate for the bishop- 
ric of St David's. Gerald's stance is highly opinionated and often hostile to or disap- 
proving of various aspects of Irish affairs, in stark contrast to the approving or at 
least dispassionate tone of the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd. We have noted a cou- 
ple of indications ($$ 2, 11), indeed, that the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd directly 
used the Topographia, but also deliberately sought to counter Gerald's perspective, 
as has been suggested in connection with their respective views on Irish martyrs. If 
that is so, it would represent yet another dimension of our compiler's selectivity as 
he perfected his “Wonders of Ireland' construct. It is quite clear, however, that if 
our compiler used the Topographia directly, he also had access to other sources, not 
least for the almost one-third of his motifs that are not found in the Topographia, 
as well as for all his Irish proper names, none of which is in the Topographia. 
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Editorial Selectivity 4: Ireland and the Themes of Konungs skuggsjd 


There is a more general sense in which editorial selectivity is at work in the very 
prominence accorded Ireland by the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd. We pointed at 
the outset to the extent to which, for example, specific personal and place-names 
of Ireland comprise a corpus of references (sixteen) that comfortably outnumber 
such specifications of place for Norway and Iceland (there are none for Green- 
land) put together (six). There is a much larger body of specifications of person 
and place scattered through Konungs skuggsjd, composed of references to mostly 
biblical persons and places (eighty-two persons and places; seventy-three Old Tes- 
tament and nine New Testament), with a lesser number of historical personages 
and places from Antiquity and the Middle Ages (nineteen persons and places). 
Of these, easily the most commonly noticed are the Old Testament kings David, 
Saul, and Solomon, in that order of frequency, and many of the other persons 
and places are mentioned in connection with one of those three. This highlights 
the extent to which the biblical kingship of Israel provides a model for Konungs 
skuggsjd. As regards Antiquity and the Middle Ages, there are passing references 
to, among others, Nero, Popes Gregory the Great and Silvester, Rome, Craton, 
Isidore of Seville, and more extended passages on the fifth-century BC Persian 
emperor Artaxerxes, the Christian emperor Constantine, Stephen, Laurence, and 
Justin in early Christian Athens, and Greek emperor Emmanuel Comnenos's 
book about India. 

Ideas about kingship in Konungs skuggsjd are developed, therefore, in a con- 
text that is for the most part geographically and chronologically remote from 
thirteenth-century Norway — the Mediterranean and Near East and a chiefly Old 
Testament or Antique chronological context. This renders the material about Ire- 
land — both in the “Wonders of Ireland' section and in the repeated reiteration of 
the theme of royal justice in connection with Tara — all the more distinctive and 
significant. The Irish context is much more geographically proximate, while many 
of the “wonders' are said to be current or are supported by vestiges that the com- 
piler claims are there to be witnessed (til vitnis),'* such as the deserted earthworks 
at Tara, the apple-bearing willow tree at Glendalough, and the anchor left by the 
“ship in the air' at Clonmacnoise. The compiler declines to include what may be 
mere rumour that he cannot verify, but is emphatic that bessa luti vitum ver vist 
sanna vera' (what follows we know to be true beyond a doubt).!?” 


1066 An expression that occurs in Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, pp. 24.38 
(cf. p. 136.29), 26.25. 
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The “Wonders of Ireland' section is introduced by the categorical statement 
that, by comparison with Iceland and Greenland, “enn ijrland er niéliga landa best. 
bat er menn vita. bo at eigi vaxi bar vijn' (Ireland, however, is nearly the best land 
men know of, even though the grapevine does not grow there). The reference to the 
absence of vines echoes that of Gerald of Wales — who expressly contradicts Bede 
on this point, surely correctly!0* — but here, as at two points previously noticed 
($$ 2, 11), if Konungs skuggsjd draws on Gerald, or simply on material common to 
both, it does so only to qualify to a small degree an otherwise highly positive view 
of Ireland markedly different from Gerald's view. To that extent, it may not be 
too much to say that the Irish element in Konungs skuggsjd is thematically a kind 
of precursor to John Lynch's famous seventeenth-century historical polemic Cam- 
brensis Eversus (Gerald) the Welshman Refuted'), written to vindicate Ireland 
against what Lynch saw as Gerald's misrepresentations.'?? There is a sense in which, 
in both the Topographia and Konungs skuggsjd, Ireland is portrayed as a country 
in need of good kingship. For Gerald, this was to be achieved by conquest and 
Normanization, whereas the much more positive estimate of Ireland in Konungs 
skuggsjd may reflect the rather different nature of relations between Hàkon IV's 
Norwegian regime and Ireland, to be teased out below. 

Together with an extravagantly positive characterization of Ireland, diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Gerald, the focus of Konungs skuggsjd is on Gaelic Ireland, 
specifically. The Anglo-Normans are not mentioned, and their presence in Ireland 
goes unacknowledged. This silence may be felt to speak volumes in the context of 
H4kon IV's ambitions relating to Ireland outlined below. Instead, all the “won- 
ders' identified with specific places and persons, with two exceptions, are located 
in largely Gaelic and as yet uncolonized parts of Ireland, that is the north, the west, 
and on the River Shannon. '!? Meyer's statement, followed more recently by Carey, 
that all but one of the “wonders' “are localised in the east of Ireland', is rather mis- 
leading.''' These locations include, in the north, Lough Neagh ($ 3), abutting to 
the east Ua Néill's realms and, in the north-west, the Loughs Erne — location of 
two motifs ($$ 8, 9) — between the sphere of Ua Conchobhair's overlordship to 


108 “Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia Hibernie', ed. by O'Meara, p. 121; Gerald of 
Wales, History and Topography, trans. by O'Meara, pp. 34-35; see the apparently contradictory 
statement of the Visio Tnugdali on this matter (above). 


19 Lynch, Cambrensis eversus. 


110 See conveniently the map of Treland circa 1255' in Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised 
Ireland, p. 2. 


11 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', p. 16; Carey, “Werewolves', p. 51 n. 55. 
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the south and west and that of Ua Néill to the north-east. The motif of St Patrick 
($ 15), although not located, would conjure up associations with locations in many 
parts of Ireland culting Patrick, of which Armagh in the north is the most promi- 
nent. Inis Gluair ($ 6) is in Co. Mayo in the far west, while Lough Ree, the location 
of two motifs ($$ 7, 12), is on the River Shannon, in the midlands and abutting to 
the east Ua Conchobhair's sphere of influence. Clonmacnoise ($ 17) and Slieve 
Bloom ($ 4) lie on or not far from the Shannon, in the midlands. One exception 
is Glendalough, Co. Wicklow, the location of Kevinus and his miraculously apple- 
bearing willow tree — a special case of which more below. The other is Tara, Co. 
Meath, geographically in the Anglo-Norman colonial sphere since Hugh de Lacy's 
conquest in and after 1172. Tara nevertheless retained a powerful metaphorical 
significance as the ancient seat of Gaelic Irish kingship, a resonance that is strik- 
ingly corroborated for the period around 1200 by the poem in praise of Raghnall, 
king of Man, as we shall see in Chapter 3. The exclusive focus on Gaelic Ireland 
in Konungs skuggsjd is obviously a highly partial perspective, in the context of the 
thirteenth century, which sheds further revealing light on the function of editorial 
selectivity. 

The positive characterization of Gaelic Ireland, specifically, as “'naliga landa best. 
bat er menn vita' (nearly the best land that men know of), and other such emphases 
— for example, the exceptional holiness and saintliness of Ireland that is the source 
of various “wonders' — set the tone for the crucial message embodied in the Tara 
“wonder' tale and its repeated reiteration. On the one hand, there is the natural vir- 
tue and wisdom of the people, in expecting royal justice even in their pre-Christian 
state; on the other, their entitlement to such royal justice is denied them by the 
contemporary situation in Ireland, of which the ruinous and deserted state of Tara 
is a tangible sign sent by God. The essential message of Konungs skuggsjd concern- 
ing Gaelic Ireland is that it deserves and is in need of just rulership. 


Date and Context of Konungs skuggsjé: 
Hdkon IV's Ambitions and Interest in Ireland 


We now consider the date and context of Konungs skuggsjd, before concluding 
this chapter with a discussion of how the “Wonders of Ireland' material might 
have been transmitted to the compiler. Konungs skuggsjd exemplifies the genre of 
medieval European literature known as the “mirror of princes” (speculum princi- 
pum), a genre that itself may owe something of its origins to Ireland, in the form 
of the (perhaps seventh-century) Old Irish text Audacht Morainn (“Testament of 
Morann') and the roughly contemporary Hiberno-Latin De duodecim abusiuis saeculi 
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(“Concerning the Twelve Abuses of the World').''* Such origins are, of course, 
entirely coincidental and in no way connected with the inclusion of a “Wonders of 
Ireland' element in Konungs skuggsjd, which evidently stands in the mainstream of 
“mirror of princes' literature of the High Middle Ages. 

Konungs skuggsjd is conventionally dated to the period between about 1240 
and the death of King H4kon IV H4konarson of Norway, in 1263. The arguments 
for this were conveniently summarized by Sverre Bagge, who noted considerations 
that may permit a tighter date range, between about the early 1250s and 1263. In 
particular, reference to fines of forty marks, in the middle of Part II of the text, 
suggests a date earlier than the general reduction of fines to one-third of their for- 
mer level, and therefore before 1263 at the latest, for the writing of at least this 
section.!* A matter not taken into account by previous writers is that the “Won- 
ders of Ireland' component itself may point to the end of the date range suggested. 
That is because the most likely general context for the interest of the compiler 
in this Irish material is the invitation extended in 1263 by Gaelic Irish kings to 
H4kon IV to assume the role of king of Ireland and lead an effort to drive the 
English out of Ireland. This invitation is attested in Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar, 
written by Icelander Sturla P6rdarson while he was in Norway, between 1264 and 
1270. Before investigating further this invitation from the Irish, we will outline 
the position of H4kon in Norwegian and north-west European affairs in the mid- 
thirteenth century. 

When the pretender Skuli Bàrdarson was killed on 24 May 1240, this ended 
almost a hundred years of dynastic strife and civil war in Norway and left H4kon 
IV Hàkonarson without a rival as king. The death of Denmark's king Valdemar 
Sejr on 28 March 1241 removed any threat to Norway from what the Norwegian 
historian Narve Bjorgo has termed the Danish force field” (“danske kraftfeltet').!< 
H4kon now concentrated on royal administration and an expansive foreign policy. 
He became a significant player in European politics, and on 29 July 1247 Cardi- 
nal William of Sabina performed his coronation — only the second in Norwegian 
history, the other being in 1163. While in Bergen, the cardinal is said to have dis- 
covered that Iceland had no king but was instead a country ruled solely by chief- 
tains (godar). It seems likely that Hakon himself informed the cardinal of this 
state of affairs, possibly in order to provoke the cardinal's response that Iceland, 


12 Audacht Morainn ed. and trans. by Kelly; on this issue see, for example, Anton, Pseudo- 
Cyprian' whose focus is De duodecim abusiuis saeculi, as John Carey has reminded us. 
113 Bagge, Political Thought, pp. 12-13. 
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like all other countries in the world, should be ruled by a king.'* H4kon's reputa- 
tion grew, and he established links with a number of kings throughout Europe. In 
1258, for example, H4kon's daughter Kristin married Philip of Castile, brother of 
King Alfonso X of Castile. Another important link was with the German emperor 
Frederick II (1220-50). A number of gifts were exchanged between H4kon and 
Frederick, helping to consolidate a “great friendship'.!!“ 

The considerable stature achieved by H4kon on the European stage is one 
context in which we should view the production of Konungs skuggsjd, a didac- 
tic work cast as dialogue between father and son rather than, as is more usual, 
between teacher and pupil. This is no coincidence, since it was probably written 
for the sons of Hakon, one of whom, Magnus, succeeded him as king (1263-80). 
As discussed above in the introduction to the present chapter, Konungs skuggsjd 
is divided into three parts: the first of these deals with “subjects of importance 
for traders' and “scientific matters', and contains chapters on Ireland, Iceland, and 
Greenland, while the second part describes the king's retainers and their obliga- 
tions, and the final section offers detail on the king, “his dignity, and his duties, 
especially as the highest judge'.'”” The sections on Iceland, Greenland, and Ire- 
land are likely to reflect Norwegian ambitions in respect of those countries, since 
Greenland submitted to H4kon in 1261, while Iceland became subject to Norway 
over the years 1262-64. We now turn to H4kon's interest in Ireland and his expe- 
dition to the west in 1263. 

In 1262, H4kon was informed that Scottish nobles had raided in the Hebrides 
and that the Scottish king Alexander III was planning to conquer the islands. The 
report also noted that the Scottish attack had been brutal, with churches burned 
and children killed. The information came, significantly as we will see, in a letter 
from what the source, Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar, calls the king of the Sudreyjar 
or Hebrides (Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann Shomharlaidhe)."'* In the follow- 
ing year, Hàkon went on his famous expedition to the west with a formidable fleet, 
but the venture is traditionally portrayed as coming to an end with the Battle of 
Largs'.'? It can, however, be argued that the expedition also had an additional 
goal in mind: control over Ireland. As long ago as the mid-nineteenth century, 


15 Skdàlholtsbok, ed. by Kjaer and Holm-Olsen, p. 603. 


6 Codex Frisianus, ed. by Unger, pp. 476, 542; Eirspennill, ed. by Finnur Jònsson, pp. 556, 
571, 636. 


7 Holm-Olsen, Konungs skuggsj4', p. 366. 
18 Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, 11, 227-28. 
1? Ersland and Holm, Krigsmakt, p. 72. 
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Per Andreas Munch concluded that the scale of Hakon's preparations and the size 
of his fleet were out of proportion to the ostensible cause and objective of the expe- 
dition, and suggested, rather, that he harboured ambitions relating to Ireland.!?! 
Further arguments for this view can be summarized as follows: firstly, it should be 
noted that the fleet left Norway on 5 July, which was already late in the summer 
sailing season. Secondly, Hadkon s movements around Scotland were rather point- 
less. It seems he was, in effect, whiling away the time, well aware that the storms of 
autumn and winter were on their way. Thirdly, at some time in late August, while 
H4kon was still in the Hebrides, some seven to eight weeks after leaving Norway, 
deputies with messages (ordsendingar) came to him from Ireland. We may take up 
the story as related in the relevant passages of Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar. 


(Chapter 388) P4 er Hàkon konungr kom i Sudreyjar k6mu ordsendingar til hans af 
frlandi, ber at frar budu sik undir hans vald ok béttusk mjòk burfa at hann kvemi af 
beim bvi 6frelsi er enskir menn hòfdu b4 undir brotit, bvi at beir heldu b4 alla hina 
bezstu stadi med sj6num. En b4 er Hàkon konungr 14 f Gudey sendi hann menn ut 
4 frland 4 léttiskutu <ok> bann mann er Sigurdr sudreyski hét. Peir skyldu vita med 
hverju frar vildi honum bangat bj6da. 


(Chapter 394) Par k6mu til hans beir menn er hann hafdi sent til frlands ok sògdu 
honum at frar vildu halda allan herinn um vetrinn, til bess at H&kon konungr frel- 
sa0i b4 undan valdi enskra manna. H4kon konungr var mjòk 4 bat snuinn at sigla til 
[rlands, en alpydu var bat mjòk ft m6ti skapi.!?! 


[When King H4kon came to the Hebrides, messages came to him from Ireland, 
that the Irish offered themselves to be under his power, and they thought they 
very much needed him to relieve them of the tyranny under which the English- 
men had brought them, because at this time they [the English] vigilantly held all 
the best places. And when King H4kon lay at Gudey, he sent men out to Ireland 
in a light boat, [including] the man who was called Sigurdr the Hebridean. They 
were to find out with what [conditions] the Irish wanted to invite him thither. 


[...] There came to him those men that he had sent to Ireland, and they said to 
him that the Irish wanted to maintain the entire host during the winter, to this 
end: that [King H4kon should free them from under the power of the English- 
men, in two MSS, omitted from a third]. King H4kon was much inclined to sail 
to Ireland; but everybody else was much against it.] 


120 Munch, Det Norske Folks Historie, pp. 396-97, quoted in Beuermann, Masters of the 
Narrow Sea, p. 344; Munch and Tennent, Norwegian Invasion of Scotland, pp. 14-15. 


1! Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, 11, 243, 256. 
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Significantly, H4kon initially received ordsendingar in the plural, so the information 
about his expedition in the Irish Sea region must have been well known in Ireland, 
and particularly in the north. It must have taken the Irish some time to coordinate 
their plans and send men to Hàkon. It is therefore tempting to suppose that they had 
prior knowledge of the expedition, and that they had been informed of Hékon's plans 
in the spring of 1263. Hékon was certainly in communication with others about his 
plans, as shown by correspondence of November 1262 with Henry III of England, 
in which he denied any intention of waging war against the king of Scotland.'* In 
the spring of 1263, H4kon sent some of his men to Orkney where they met Duggall 
konungr' (King Duggall) — the aforementioned Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann 
Shomharlaidhe, a competitor for kingship in the Hebrides. Dubhghall is reported to 
have taken this opportunity to deter the Scots from further aggression by making it 
known that a fleet of forty ships would soon arrive from Norway.'* Dubhghall may 
well have liaised with the Irish kings, since his daughter had been married to one of 
them, Aodh Ua Conchobhair of Connacht, since 1259.!P?* 

The emissaries H4kon sent to the Irish, including Sigurdr sudreyski, returned 
on 5 October, three days after the Battle of Largs. This was not a decisive defeat of 
the Norwegians by the Scots, as traditionally portrayed, but a minor, inconclusive 
encounter on the Ayrshire coast.'* It may have been demoralizing, however, fol- 
lowing as it did the violent storm of 30 September — 1 October that drove some 
ships from the fleet ashore. These circumstances could have coloured the response 
to the Irish offer. Although Hàkon was eager to go to Ireland and may even be sus- 
pected of contriving to dally in the Hebrides to engineer a situation in which his 
fleet would agree to be hosted over the winter in Ireland, this was not the disposi- 
tion of his followers, who in any event may have been hindered by the bad weather 
from crossing to Ireland.'^* The opposition on the part of Hadkon IV's men to 
the Irish invitation was followed by H4kon's withdrawal from the Hebrides to 
Orkney, where he died on 15 December 1263. The venture came to nothing but, 
as Ian Beuermann argued, perhaps only H4kon's unexpected death at the age of 
fifty-nine determined this.'” It is well known that after the events of 1263, the 


!> Regesta Norvegica I, ed. by Gunnes, p. 297 ($$ [1002], 1003); Munch and Tennent, 
Norwegian Invasion of Scotland, pp. 4-5. 

!3 Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, 11, 230. 

4 For Dubhghall's marriage alliance with Ua Conchobhair, see below. 


15 For discussion and references, see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, p. 341. 
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Scots subdued the Hebrides, while in 1266 Hi4kon's son and successor Magnus 
concluded the Treaty of Perth with Alexander III of Scotland. For an initial pay- 
ment of four thousand marks, together with an annual tribute of one hundred 
marks in perpetuity, Magnus gave up sovereignty of the Hebrides and Man. 

There are factors that lend credence to the account in Hdkonar saga. If Hàkon 
had an interest in Ireland, his timing was right. The situation in England was unsta- 
ble: Henry III was in conflict with Simon de Montfort and the barons, who by 
1263 controlled much of south-eastern England. King H4kon, largely due to the 
close trading connections between Bergen — his primary residence — and the 
towns of eastern England, would have been well informed about the situation. 
There are indications of English fears about Hi4kon's expedition.'”* H4kon may 
also have had some inkling of turbulence between the Gaelic Irish and Anglo- 
Normans. In July 1261 at the Battle of Callan, near Kenmare, the Meic Charthaigh, 
rivals of Ui Bhriain in Munster, scored a major victory over the Anglo-Normans 
in which John FitzThomas FitzGerald and other notables were killed. Although 
Finghin Mac Carthaigh, king of Desmond (south Munster), was later killed by 
the Anglo-Normans,!'”? Goddard Henry Orpen claimed that Callan “prevented 
the establishment of Anglo-Norman rule in Desmond'. !*? 

In addition, it was important for H4kon to increase his influence in the Irish 
Sea and its environs. For the Norwegian kings, the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ire- 
land in 1169 had changed the political situation in the region dramatically for the 
worse. To have strong English power on both sides of the Irish Sea was far from 
ideal. To forward his interests, HAkon had married his daughter Cecilia to King 
Aralt mac Amhlaibh (Haraldr Aleifsson) of Man and the Isles in 1248. After their 
marriage in Norway, however, Aralt and his queen were shipwrecked and drowned 
near the Shetlands, obliging H4kon to make new plans for Man and the Isles. *! 
The Scottish kings' ambitions in the region also made it vital for Hàkon to make a 
show of his own force there. 


128 Munch, Det Norske Folks Historie, p. 397, cited by Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow 
Sea, p. 344 n. 108; Munch and Tennent, Norwegian Invasion of Scotland, p. 15. We are grateful 
to Carl Watkins for discussion of the English political situation at the time. 

19 Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1262.2, 4 (for 1261); Annals of Connacht 1261.5-6; Annals 
of Ulster 1261.4, 5; Annals of Loch Cé 1261 4, 5; Annals of Inisfallen 1261.10, 13. 

130 Orpen, Ireland under the Normans, 1, 139-42, 238, 272-76 (quote at p. 142); see also 
Lydon, “A Land of War', p. 252; Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland, p. 159. 

131 Kinvig, Isle of Man, p. 65; for discussion of the context, see Beuermann, Masters of the 
Narrow Sea, pp. 334-38. 
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These circumstantial considerations apart, dealings with the Irish in H4kon's 
saga-biography are positively corroborated by the contemporary and independent 
record of the Irish annals for 1263: “Ebdonn ri Lochlann do ég i nInnsib Orc ic techt 
a nÉrinn' (Ebdonn [sic], king of Norway, died in the Orkney Isles while coming to 
Ireland). The various sets of annals that record this are obviously interdependent,*? 
to the extent that they share a grossly inaccurate version of Haàkon's name. In the 
early Viking Age, Irish annalists had developed a phonetically sound gaelicization 
of this as Aconn/Agonn/H4cond,!* but their mid-thirteenth-century successors 
were presumably unfamiliar with the name. Despite this blunder, the Irish chroni- 
clers were aware of a plan afoot to bring H4kon to Ireland and considered that he 
was still committed to the venture at the time of his death. Whether this too was 
due to misunderstanding, to wishful thinking, or to a better knowledge of Hakon's 
disposition than that enjoyed by his Norse saga-biographer, we cannot tell. 

The context is that five years earlier, in 1258, there had been an effort to unite 
the major native Irish kings of the still unconquered parts of the country behind a 
single king of Ireland'. At Caol Uisce, Co. Fermanagh, leading kings of the west 
and south, Aodh mac Feidhlimidh Ui Chonchobhair and Tadhg Ua Briain, respec- 
tively, endorsed Brian Ua Néill of the north.?* However, the project foundered, 
partly on factional jealousies. Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh (“The Triumph of Toird- 
healbhach'), a fourteenth-century Ui Bhriain tract, part historical and part propa- 
gandistic, claims that Tadhg Ua Briain and Brian Ua Néill each baulked at accept- 
ing the other's fiarastal (“stipend') — since at least the eleventh century, the formal 
payment from a political superior to his subordinate.'** Aodh Ua Conchobhair 
and Brian Ua Néill seemingly remained committed and met again at Devenish in 
Co. Fermanagh in 1259, in which year also Tadhg Ua Briain died.'** However, 


132? Annals of Ulster 1263.6; very similar wording is found in the Annals of Loch Cé (1263.4) 
and Annals of Connacht (1263.5), the latter however locating his death “a nInsib Gall Orc', liter- 
ally, “in the Foreigners' Isles of Orkney'; Insi Gall normally designates the Hebrides. 


13 Annals of Ulster 847 A; Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, pp. 26-27 
$ 26 (for AD 914); Annals of the Four Masters 939 [937], where Macca Cuind is to be corrected 
to Macc Acuind. 

334 Annals of Connacht 1258.9; Annals of Ulster 1258.3; Annals of Loch Cé1258.7. 

135 See Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh, ed. and trans. by O'Grady, 1, 3; 11, 3; Nic Ghiollamhaith, 
“Dynastic Warfare', p. 77; this is consistent with the annals' mention of hostages given to Ua 
Néill by Ua Conchobhair, but not by Ua Briain; it may be significant that the southern Annals 
of Inisfallen ignore the meeting at Caol Uisce. 

136 Annals of Connacht 1259.8, 14; Annals of Loch Cé 1259.3, 9; Annals of Inisfallen 1259.6; 
Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1260 (for 1259). 
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this phase of the venture ended with the defeat and death of Brian Ua Néill and his 
northern and Connacht supporters at the Battle of Down in 1260." 

Given the role of Sigurdr sudreyski as Hakon's emissary to the Irish in 1263, 
another event of 1258 is relevant. A great fleet (1ongus mòr”) was despatched from 
the Hebrides (“a hInsib Gall') by the Hebridean royal contender Dubhghall mac 
Ruaidhri of Clann Shomharlaidhe. It sailed around Ireland to Connemara in the 
west and plundered a merchant ship. Jordan d'Exeter, sheriff of Connacht, led a 
large fleet of the Anglo-Normans (“cobluch mér do Gallaib') against the intruders. 
The Anglo-Normans were defeated in battle on an unnamed island and lost 
some of their best men, including Jordan, while the Hebrideans returned home 
in triumph, laden with spoil.?* This exposed the local vulnerability of the Anglo- 
Norman order, in parts of Ireland at least, to attack from the Hebrides, five years 
before the opportunity presented itself to the Hebrideans' would-be overlord, H4kon 
IV of Norway. It is noteworthy that in 1259 Aodh Ua Conchobhair married the 
daughter of Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri at Derry; she brought with her 160 warriors 
(6claich), doubtless Hebridean gallowglass mercenaries.”? Dubhghall in 1263 was 
apparently Hakon of Norway's most reliable adherent among the Clann Shomhar- 
laidhe of Argyll and the Southern Hebrides (alongside Magnus Aleifsson / Maghnus 
mac Amhlaibh, king of Man and the Northern Hebrides).'^ Dubhghall's relations 
with H4kon IV stretched back to 1248, when he was one of no less than three Hebri- 
dean / Manx potentates seeking endorsement at H4kon's court in Norway. !*! 

It is unclear who among the Gaelic Irish aristocracy extended the invitation 
to Hi4kon IV in 1263. Munch conjectured it might have come from the Meic 


157 Annals of Connacht 1260.2; Annals of Ulster 1260.1; Annals of Loch Cé 1260.1; Annals 
of Inisfallen 1260.3; Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1261 (for 1260); see e.g. MacNeill, Phases of 
Irish History, pp. 330-31; Curtis, History of Medieval Ireland, p. 145; Lydon, “A Land of War', 
pp. 244-46, 248. 

138. Annals of Connacht 1258.6-8; Annals of Ulster 1258.2; Annals of Loch Cé1258.5-6. 

359. Annals of Connacht 1259.6; Annals of Loch Cé 1259.3; Lydon, “A Land of War', pp. 245, 
248; for a brief comment on this marriage alliance, see Duffy, “The Bruce Brothers', pp. 69-70; 
for comment on the activities of Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri in Ireland in 1258 and 1259, see 
Sellar, "Hebridean Sea-kings', p. 206. 

140 For the relative positions of the various Manx and Hebridean royal factions at this 
time, see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 330-38, 340; see also Duffy, “The Bruce 
Brothers', p. 69. 

141 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 335-36; see also Young, “Two of the Irish 
“Mirabilia”, p. 129. 
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Lochlainn or Ui Néill of the north of Ireland.'“* The Ui Néill had in fact completely 
marginalized the Meic Lochlainn in and after 1241,'* and seemingly remained 
pre-eminent among the Gaelic Irish of the north even after Brian Ua Néill's death 
at the Battle of Down in 1260. Sean Duffy's more recent and plausible suggestion is 
that Aodh Ua Conchobhair, apparently the instigator of the Caol Uisce venture of 
1258, was behind the approach to H4kon.' In any event, the development strik- 
ingly anticipates what was to happen fifty years later. In 1314-15, after Scottish 
defeat of the English at the Battle of Bannockburn, elements of the northern Irish 
Ui Néill aristocracy (including Brian Ua Néill's son Domhnall) persuaded Robert 
Bruce, newly established king of Scotland, to send his brother Edward to be king 
of the Irish and to attempt to drive out the English. Edward Bruce campaigned in 
Ireland for three years, 1315-18, but was ultimately defeated and killed.'* The 
approach to H4kon IV of Norway was an abortive forerunner of this. 

It is remarkable how little historians of thirteenth-century Ireland have made 
of H4dkon — and that includes even those who appreciated the significance of 
Caol Uisce in 1258.'** By contrast, Munch's view that Hakon looked beyond the 
Scottish Isles in 1263 has already been mentioned. Among Irish historians, a nota- 
ble exception was Eoin MacNeill, who devoted some pages of his Phases of Irish 
History to the Irish negotiations with H4dkon. MacNeill suggested an explanation 
as to why the Irish annalists claimed that H4kon at his death was still intent on 
coming to Ireland: he conjectured that, although hindered for the moment by his 
followers' reluctance, Hàkon had given the Irish to understand he would respond 
positively later. MacNeill also connected the entire episode back to Caol Uisce in 
1258 and forward to the approach to Bruce after Bannockburn in 1314.'“ In this 
we share MacNeill's view. More recently, Beuermann contemplated the possibility 


12 Munch, Det Norske Folks Historie, pp. 407-08, cited by Beuermann, Masters of the 
Narrow Sea, p. 345; Munch and Tennent, Norwegian Invasion of Scotland, p. 28. 

18 Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland, pp. 127-28. 

14 Duffy, “The Bruce Brothers', p. 70; see also Power, “Meeting in Norway”, p. 52 and 
cf. p. 49. 

14 For discussion, see Duffy, “The Bruce Brothers'. 

M6 Curtis, History of Medieval Ireland, p. 149, refers in passing to Hakon, who is absent 
from Otway-Ruthven, History of Medieval Ireland, and from Cosgrove, A New History of 
Ireland, 11, although Lydon, “A Land of War', pp. 244-46, 248, does comment on Caol Uisce; 
see briefly Duffy, “The Bruce Brothers', p. 70; neither Hikon nor the Caol Uisce meeting are 
mentioned in Nicholls, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland, or in Simms, From Kings to Warlords. 


147 MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, pp. 331-34, and see mention of Hékon also at p. 218. 
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that after wintering in Orkney in 1263, Haàkon might have resumed his venture in 
the west the following year, were it not for his untimely death.'“* Rosemary Power 
also briefly recognized the possibility that Hakon harboured genuine ambitions to 
profit from England's weakness in Ireland.!“^ 

The documented approach of the Irish to Hikon in the Hebrides, and his 
sending emissaries to Ireland, in the autumn of 1263, was hardly the specific occa- 
sion on which the Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd was transmitted. However, 
the negotiations reported in Hikon's saga suggest the likelihood of more contact 
than is documented between the Irish and H4kon's regime, perhaps of a more lei- 
surely nature and predating the political, practical, and presumably more urgent 
exchanges of 1263. We return to the question of transmission below, where we 
explore in more detail the sustained interest of Norway in Man and the Hebrides 
throughout H4kon IV's reign and even before, in the reign of his predecessor Ingi 
Biàrdarson. That interest is documented in the 12105, 1220s, 1230s, 1240s, and 
1250s, as we outline below. Moreover, as the context of the Gaelic praise-poem 
for Raghnall, king of Man, shows, that interest is also documented in the first dec- 
ade of the thirteenth century (Chapter 3). Indeed, it seems that even the Treaty 
of Perth in 1266 did not entirely extinguish Norwegian interest in this region. As 
late as 1299, emissaries of Hàkon V of Norway, Hikon IV's grandson, proposed 
to Edward I of England a joint venture to vindicate their respective interests in 
the Western Isles against the Scottish crown, including a Norwegian expedition- 
ary force. Norway, at least in theory, revived its claim to the Western Isles because 
the annual rental payment of one hundred marks agreed in the Treaty of Perth 
had fallen into arrears.”* Only in 1263 do we have clear indications that Norway's 
Hebridean ambitions extended also to Ireland. That this greater ambition may 
not have been entirely confined to 1263, however, at least in Hàkon IV's reign, is 
hinted at in English official records. These show that in 1224, when Hugh de Lacy 
the Younger, deposed Earl of Ulster, tried to re-establish himself, it was reported 
that he hoped for the aid of the king of Norway.”! 

The “Wonders of Ireland' material in Konungs skuggsjd, which forms much of 
Part I, is preceded by a dialogue in which a son requests information from his father 
about locations less familiar to him than Norway, and specifies Iceland, Greenland, 
and Ireland. Sections on Iceland and Greenland duly follow, but with a focus on 


148 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, p. 345. 
19 Power, “Meeting in Norway”, pp. 52-53. 
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geography, the surrounding seas, and social life, and with a rather negative con- 
clusion that the harsh conditions render both countries barely habitable (see the 
introductory section of the text and translation, in "Eighteen “Wonders of Ireland”: 
Text and Translation”, above). By contrast, the Irish section has supernatural “won- 
ders' and stresses the esteem in which Ireland is held.** The interest in Iteland 
is substantial, as we have seen. Leaving aside many biblical and a few ancient and 
medieval persons and places mentioned in Konungs skuggsjd, and together compris- 
ing a distinct category of motifs, specific persons and places in Ireland form the 
largest category. Apart from Iceland and the Iceland Sea, only one place in Iceland 
(Hitardalur) is named, where it is the location of a beer-producing spring. Green- 
land, the Greenland Sea, and Greenlanders are noticed, but no specific places are 
named. In Norway, five specific places are mentioned. In the case of Ireland, by 
comparison, apart from Ireland itself, eleven place-names and five personal names 
occur, as detailed above. While H4kon IV's ambitions in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury extended also to domination of Iceland and Greenland, as we have noted, this 
had been achieved or was in train by the time of his Hebridean venture of 1263. It is 
apparent that Ireland was the bigger prize and, of course, it was far from being won 
in 1263, thus encouraging particular interest therein on the part of H4kon and his 
circle. It hardly needs emphasizing what a coup it would have been for Hàkon IV, 
already enjoying a considerable profile in European affairs, if he had managed to 
wrest control of Ireland from the then precarious English regime of Henry III. 


Textual Transmission and Compilation 


Analysis of the Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd strongly indicates the use 
of (a) written source(s).** What was the language or languages of the source or 
sources used, and in what circumstances did the compiler of the Wonders of Ire- 
land' section of Konungs skuggsjd have access to such a source or sources? While 
Konungs skuggsjd itself was obviously produced in Norway, it seems to us more 
likely that the Wonders of Ireland' section was originally researched and drafted in 
whatever form in some part of the Gaelic world. The reasoning that prompts this 
conclusion relates to editorial selection in the “Wonders of Ireland' section and the 
implications of the range of sources from which that selection was made. 


12 See Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 1-2, 14; Hallseth, Trland-afsnittet', p. 58. 


153 It is interesting that Power, in a passing remark on Konungs skuggsjd, observed that 
it “seems to have derived its material from written sources rather than first-hand knowledge' 
(“Meeting in Norway”, p. 9), disregarding, it seems, the “oral transmission' hypothesis of Meyer. 
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What is incorporated in Konungs skuggsjd by way of “Wonders of Ireland' is the 
product of a striking editorial selectivity that, as we have seen, sets it apart from the 
other collections of such “wonders' with which we have compared it. Firstly, it con- 
tains “wonders' not found in any of the other three extant collections. Secondly, we 
have identified a strong religious and ecclesiastical interest as a distinctive feature. 
Third is the inclusion of the motif of the destruction of Tara among the “wonders', 
since it is not merely absent from the other comparable texts but derives from a dif- 
ferent genre of Irish literature. It is also telling that the compiler of the Wonders of 
Ireland' section was evidently able to pick and choose elements from the different 
Irish literary traditions concerning the destruction of Tara and mould his account 
to serve its function. For the conceit of the naturally just and wise pre-Christian 
Irish people and their expectation of just judgement from their king at Tara, the 
compiler drew on a further genre of Irish literary and legal tradition — that of the 
prevalence of justice based on natural law, the innate righteousness of the people, 
and the precocious Christian insights of some legendary pre-conversion Irish kings. 
Fourthly, Konungs skuggsjd drew on yet another Irish literary genre for the passage 
on gelf, the motif of battle-induced terror prompting flight to the wilderness, of 
which there is no trace in the extant texts of “wonders' compiled in Ireland. 

That Gerald of Wales's Topographia was one direct source for Konungs skuggsjd 
is suggested by several points: the apparent reflex, in the introduction to the “Won- 
ders of Ireland' section, of Gerald's remark about the absence of vines; the contrast 
between the ferocity of the Irish people and the absence of martyrs, common to 
both, but interpreted in Konungs skuggsjd in a way diametrically opposed to Gerald, 
yet evidently suggested by Gerald's anecdote; most tellingly, perhaps, by the juxta- 
position in both the Topographia and Konungs skuggsjd of two editorial remarks, 
these being a distinction of “natural' marvels from the miracles of holy men, along- 
side a commitment to report only what is affirmed to be true. It is clear, neverthe- 
less, that the “Wonders of Ireland” section of Konungs skuggsjd was compiled by 
someone with access to a fuller collection or collections of such “wonders' than is 
represented by any of the three extant collections assembled in Ireland, or by all 
three combined. It is also clear that the compiler had access to at least three other 
Irish literary genres from which, respectively, two components of the Tara motif 
and the motif of ge/t were selectively drawn and elaborated. 

Access to and an ability to use something of a library of literary materials, not 
confined to Insular texts of the “Wonders of Ireland' genre, is strongly implied. 
A considerable knowledge of Irish literary sources is hardly to be attributed to 
the writer responsible for compiling of Konungs skuggsjd as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, it is our view that the “Wonders of Ireland' section and the reiterated Tara 
motif were integral parts of the compiler's overall plan for Konungs skuggsjd. 
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For reasons outlined above, however, the compilation of the “Wonders of Ireland' 
section itself is best explained, it seems, as being subcommissioned from someone 
who worked not in Norway but, rather, somewhere in the Gaelic world, where 
the range of materials he selectively used would have been readily available. That 
he worked there would also account for accurate rendering of Gaelic sliab as fjall 
(hill, mountain”) ($ 4). Compiling the Irish material in the way that it seems to 
have been done required someone who could handle Gaelic as well as Latin texts. 
Extant collections of “Wonders of Ireland' that were compiled in Ireland itself 
are, as we have seen, both Latin and Gaelic, and there are indications that at least 
one of them, the Topographia, was a source. Of the sixteen Irish proper names in 
Konungs skuggsjd, eleven place-names and one personal name (Klefsan) are Gaelic, 
as is the common noun ge/f — none of which are in Gerald's Topographia. Beside 
this, four personal names are latinized Irish saints' names: Diermicius ($ 12), 
Patricius ($ 15), Kiranus ($ 17), and Kevinus ($ 13). The first three are consist- 
ent with latinized versions of these names in the fourteenth-century collection 
of Irish saints' Lives in the Codex Salamanticensis, which reflects Anglo-Norman 
orthographic influence, as we have observed. Kevinus reflects a different scribal 
environment, however, since its latinized form approximates to the phonetics of 
the Gaelic name, but follows wholly Anglo-Norman orthographic conventions. 
If transmission of the material in the “Wonders of Ireland' section is most plau- 
sibly envisaged as taking place in the Gaelic world, this must be weighed against the 
obvious fact that the material was written up in Old Norse and incorporated in a 
text of undoubtedly Norwegian composition. How might these ostensibly contra- 
dictory indications be reconciled? We should bear in mind here that the “Wonders 
of Ireland' section of Konungs skuggsjd was not the only literary project commis- 
sioned by King H4kon IV that involved translation into Old Norse from another 
language. As we remarked previously, Duggals leidsla, the Old Norse translation 
of the twelfth-century Hiberno-Latin Visio Tnugdali (“Vision of Tnugdal'), was 
reportedly commissioned by Hà4kon. There is a striking thematic link between this 
work and the Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd: the exceptional holiness of Ire- 
land is also juxtaposed with its ferocity in the prologue to Duggals leidsla, while 
the vision of hell that is at the heart of the latter is also a motif found in Konungs 
skuggsjd.** Although showing clear signs of composition by a cleric who had close 
connections with mid-twelfth-century Munster, Visio Tnugdali, being written 
in Latin, was easily available and was, in fact, widely disseminated in Europe.!* 


154 See comments above in “Editorial Selectivity 3: The Religious Focus'. 
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We can well imagine that translating from Latin into Old Norse would have pre- 
sented no problem to, for example, a clerical member of H4kon's court, working in 
Norway itself. 

A translation that King Hakon commissioned earlier than Konungs skuggsjd 
shows that he used a foreign cleric to produce an Old Norse version of a text that 
again shows thematic similarities with Konungs skuggsjd. The work in question is 
Tristrams saga ok [sondar, a translation of the French Tristan of Thomas of Brit- 
tany. Its preface states: “1226 years had then passed from the birth of Christ when 
this story was written in Norse at the command and order of the worthy lord, King 
H4kon. And Brother Robert made it and wrote it down, according to his knowl- 
edge, with these words which follow in the saga and now shall be told'.** Robert 
was later an abbot, most likely at Lysekloster, the Cistercian foundation near Ber- 
gen, or Hovedgya, the Cistercian house near Oslo.” 
rial indicate that he came from the Francophone (Anglo-?)Norman world, and the 
theme of just judgement in Tristrams saga shows Hàkon's interest in this aspect 
of good kingship from an early point in his reign. Moreover, the story of Tristan 
is set in an imaginary Norwegian Insular Viking zone in which Ireland takes trib- 
ute from England, and it is God-fearing Norwegian merchants rather than pagan 
Vikings who seize victims to sell as slaves.'* In its combination of Celtic subject 


His name and source mate- 


156 “Var b4 lided fr4 hingadburde Christi 1226 Aar, er besze Saga var a Norrenu Skrifud, 
Efter befalningu og Skipan Virdulegz herra Hakonar Kongz. En Broder Robert efnade og 
Uppskrifade epter Sinne kunnattu, med beszum Ordt6kum sem epterfilger i SSgunne. Og nu 
skal fré Seigia': Saga af Tristram, ed. by Gisli Brynjulfsson, p. 3. 

57 Leach, Angevin Britain, pp. 178-81, argues that Robert was a Cistercian because his 
name indicates that he was not Norwegian, and the most likely explanation for a man with 
a French name to be in Norway is that he was an Anglo-Norman monk at one of the two 
Cistercian monasteries in Norway that were daughter houses of monasteries in England. Leach 
suggests Lysekloster because its list of abbots has a gap just when Robert might have been abbot. 
Finnur Jé6nsson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske litteraturs historie, p. 953, suggests but does not 
provide an argument for Hovedoyakloster. 


158 The abduction of Tristram by Norwegian merchants is related in Chapter 18 (Tristrams 
saga ok [sòndar, ed. and trans. by Jorgensen, pp. 50-53). Their prayers to what must be the 
Christian God are related in Chapter 19 (Tristrams saga ok fsòndar, ed. and trans. by Jorgensen, 
pp. 52-55). An early version of the Tristan legend, that of Béroul (c. 1200), is missing the begin- 
ning section that covers Tristan's early years, so we cannot tell if it included this abduction. 
Gottfried von Strassburg's Tristan (c. 1210) does include this episode (Gottfried von Strassburg, 
Tristan und Isold, ed. by Ranke, lines 2149-2481), so presumably it was in the original text and 
was not an innovation on the part of Brother Robert. What Robert does change is to substi- 
tute Par var 4 mikil grivara ok hvitskinn ok bj6rskinn ok svartr safali, tannvara ok bjarnfeldir, 
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matter, emphasis on the behaviour of the king as judge, and bilingual clerical trans- 
lator, the creation of the Norse Tristrams saga offers a general model for the crea- 
tion of the Irish component of Konungs skuggsjd. 

In the case of Tristrams saga, we have positive evidence of what we may reason- 
ably infer in the case of Duggals leidsla, namely that translation into Old Norse was 
done by a clerical scholar in Norway itself. In the case of Tristrams saga, moreover, 
that clerical scholar certainly translated not from Latin, but from another vernacu- 
lar language, in this case Old French. Creating the Irish component of Konungs 
skuggsjd, however, involved not merely translating a single existing text, but rather, 
as we have seen, editorial selection and compilation of a range of material, evidently 
Middle Irish as well as Latin. In principle this might have been done by a multilin- 
gual scholar or school of Irish learning in Norway. In the absence of positive evi- 
dence for any such phenomenon, however, we deem more plausible the hypothesis 
that the Irish component of Konungs skuggsjd was subcommissioned from a person 
or persons working in the Gaelic world. 

We have argued that H4kon IV's ambitions for Ireland, which surface in the 
historical record only in 1263, provide the obvious motivation for including the 
Irish component in Konungs skuggsjd. The occasion for transmission of this Irish 
literary material, however, is most unlikely to be the more or less urgent docu- 
mented negotiations between Hàkon and the Irish that took place in that year, 
which were doubtless focused on practical matters of realpolitik and logistics. 
Hd4ékon's known direct contact with Ireland is confined to 1263, but a key ele- 
ment in the affairs of that year was the involvement of Hebrideans. In view of the 
long-term engagement of Norway with the Hebrides and Man, perhaps it is to this 


gàshaukar ok grévalir ok margir hvitvalir, vax ok hudir, bukkaskinn, skreid, tjara, lysi ok bren- 
nisteinn ok alls konar norren vara' (Tristrams saga ok Lòndar, ed. and trans. by Jorgensen, p. 50; 
lots of gray and white pelts, beaver skins and black sable, walrus tusks and bear skins, goshawks, 
grey falcons and lots of white falcons, wax, [cow-]hides and goat-skins, dried fish, tar, whale 
oil, cod-liver oil and sulphur, and all kinds of Norwegians goods) for the passage in the original 
des 
vant er umbe kouf genuoc. | kleincede, siden, edele wat: | des was da rat iiber rat. | ouch was da 
schoene vederspil, | valken pilgerine vil, | smirline und sperwere, | habeche muzere | und ouch 








that corresponds to Gottfried's 'und swaz ieman da geviel, | da in sin wille zuo getruoc, 











in roten vederen' (“And whatever gave pleasure and took one's fancy was for sale in full supply. 
Jewels, silk, rich clothes — there was a fabulous store of it, and also of fine hunting birds. There 
were peregrines in plenty, merlins, sparrowhawks, hawks that had mewed, and red-feathered 
eyasses'). Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan und Isold, ed. by Ranke, lines 2198-2207; Gottfried 
von Strassburg, Tristfan, trans. by Hatto, p. 70. Similarly, where Gottfried's version has Tristan 
searched for in Norway, Ireland, and Denmark, Robert has him searched for in Denmark, 


Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Orkney, and Shetland. 
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part of the Norse-Gaelic interface we should look for an environment in which the 
Irish component of Konungs skuggsjd might have been generated. 

Contact since the early thirteenth century included submission to Norway 
by Manx or other Hebridean magnates, who sometimes seem to have had their 
hands forced. As early as 1210, Raghnall mac Gofraidh (Ragnaldr Gudfrodsson), 
king of Man and the northern Hebrides, went to Norway, submitted to H4kon's 
predecessor Ingi Bàrdarson, and apparently paid tribute. It is proposed that this 
responded to a raiding expedition from Norway to the Hebrides in 1209/10 and 
to a new Norwegian capacity to exploit competition within and between Manx- 
Hebridean dynastic factions.” We argue below in Chapter 3 that this earlier 
episode of Norse—Gaelic contact is part of the context for the poem in praise of 
Raghnall, Baile Suthach Sith Emhna (“The Otherworld of Eamhain is a Fertile Set- 
tlement'). Continued Norwegian contact with and intervention in Man and the 
Hebrides occurred in the 1210s, 1220s, 1230s, 1240s, and 1250s, before and dur- 
ing Hikon IV's reign.'*? For example, in 1239 Aralt (Haraldr), son of Raghnall 
mac Gofraidh of Man's brother and rival Amhlaibh (Aleifr), went to Norway to 
submit to H4àkon IV. This same Aralt later accepted a knighthood from Henry III, 
in 1246/47, and was immediately summoned to Norway in the autumn of 1247. A 
settlement involved the shortlived marriage of Hakon's daughter to Aralt in 1248, 
the pair being drowned near Shetland on their way home. Also making a show of 
obedience to Héàkon in Norway, or seeking his endorsement, in 1248 were rival 
members of Clann Shomharlaidhe of Argyll and the Southern Hebrides: E6ghan 
mac Donnchadha, lord of Argyll, of the Mac Dubhghaill branch, and Dubhghall 
mac Ruaidhri, lord of Garmoran, of the Mac Ruaidhri branch, whose role in 1258, 
1259, and 1263 has been noticed above. !*! 

Hebridean magnates sometimes identified wholeheartedly with Norwegian 
court interests. Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann Shomharlaidhe, who visited 
Norway in 1248, was perhaps Hi4kon's chief Hebridean adherent in 1263, as 
noted already. At a much earlier date one Ospakr sudreyski — seemingly Giolla 
Easpaig mac Dubhghaill meic Shomharlaidhe — was leader of a Norwegian raid 
on the Hebrides in 1209/10 that apparently prompted Raghnall mac Gofraidh of 
Man's aforementioned submission to King Ingi Birdarson. Remarkably, Ospakr/ 
Giolla Easpaig is identified as one of the Birkibeinar (“Birchlegs', i.e. pro-Ingi) fac- 
tion in Norway, who made common cause with their rivals, the Baglar (“Croziers') 


159 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 274-92. 
10 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 322-38. 
161 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 328-37. 
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faction, to prosecute the raid on the Hebrides, following the accord of 1208 that 
secured Ingi's position. Twenty years later, in 1229-30, the same Ospakr/ Giolla 
Easpaig was given his master's name H4kon, and a grant of kingship in the Isles, 
and led another Norwegian expedition to the Hebrides, in the course of which 
he was killed.'*? Another such case is recorded towards the end of the 1230s: 
dispatched to Man in 1238 by Hiàkon IV were “Gospatricius et Gillescrist filius 
Murkerthac' (Gospatrick and Giolla Criost son of Muircheartach). They expelled 
the king, Aralt mac Amhlaibh — for refusing to go to the Norwegian court on 
this occasion — and collected Hakon IV's dues. They resisted Aralt's efforts to 
regain power — even though the latter submitted to H4kon in Norway in 1239, as 
noted above — and seemingly controlled Man at least until the death of Gospat- 
rick in 1240.!'*? Gospatrick is obviously the well-known Cumbrian name — with 
the British Gwas- prefixed to the saint's name in the same manner as Gaelic 
Gilla- — but Giolla Criost's name and patronymic, Muircheartach, are plainly 
Gaelic, and he at least was presumably a Manxman or Hebridean.'** So close and 
intensive an identity of Norwegian royal interests and those of some Hebrideans as 
are indicated by these examples, albeit explicitly documented only in the realms of 
politics, diplomacy, and warfare, would surely also have allowed cultural exchange. 
This could have been facilitated by literate clerical functionaries attached to the 
political actors who feature in the records. 

The same may be said of documented links between Hebrideans and Irish. In 
Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar, Sigurdr sudreyski is the only one of Hàkon IV's emis- 
saries to the Irish in the late summer of 1263 to be named. He was presumably the 
key figure because he could speak the language of the Irish, not just literally but 
culturally. It is no great leap to propose other and earlier contact, in which the 
likes of Sigurdr may have been, or may have been accompanied by, literate clerical 
functionaries. Such persons might well have been literate in Norse and Gaelic, 
as well as Latin. Another link with similar possibilities is the marriage alliance at 
Derry in 1259 involving Hikon's adherent Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann 
Shomharlaidhe, whose daughter married Aodh Ua Conchobhair, a key figure at 
Caol Uisce in 1258, and likely the major Irish protagonist in the negotiations of 
1263. Apart from the marriage itself, we noted that what caught the annalist's 
attention was the band of 160 apparently gallowglass warriors that the Hebridean 


192? See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 274-90, 328. 


13 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 328-29; see Cronica regum Manniae, 
ed. by Broderick, fol. 45". 


164 For Gwas, see Edmonds, Personal Names. 
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woman brought with her as dowry. However, such a marriage alliance would also 
surely have afforded the opportunity for literary transmission from Ireland to the 
Hebrides and beyond. Dubhghall's circle was apparently in written communica- 
tion with Bergen, since a letter from the former to Hàkon's court told of atrocities 
committed by the Scots in the Hebrides in 1262.'* This might be merely the tip 
of the iceberg, so to speak, and even Icelandic annals” notices of events in Scotland 
in this period might be evidence of such a channel of communication (see Chap- 
ter 1, “The Isle of Man'). 

The Hebrides and Man in particular constitute an environment of multilin- 
gual literacy in which one could envisage compilation of the Irish material in 
Konungs skuggsjd. One might even see corroboration for this in our independent 
argument in Chapter 4 that the Isle of Man was the place of composition of a text 
in Old Norse about events in Ireland. Old Norse literacy in Man is in any event 
demonstrated by the remarkable corpus of Manx runic inscriptions, in which a 
high proportion of those commemorated nevertheless bear Gaelic names. '“* The 
poem Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, in praise of Raghnall, king of Man, studied in 
Chapter 3, shows sophisticated Gaelic literature was probably composed and 
definitely received in Man around 1200. The content of the poem shows that 
the audience were expected to be familiar with a range of Irish literature includ- 
ing, for example, the portrayal therein of Tara as the epitome of Irish kingship. 
It goes without saying that there was Latin literacy among at least the clergy of 
Man, as exemplified by the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum (“The Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Man and the Isles'). There is further evidence, tantalizingly 
brief but striking, of multilingual literacy and an interest in Ireland in appar- 
ently later twelfth-century Man, and so no more than two or three generations 
before compilation of the Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd. This is comprised in 
the two runic inscriptions of Iuan brist (John the Priest') of Maughold in Man, 
in one of which he invoked early saints of the Gaelic world Patrick and Adom- 
nàn, but alongside Malaki — Malachy or M4el M4ed6ic, celebrated archbishop 
of Armagh, who had died only in 1148. Iuan's devotion to Malachy, who was 
closely connected with Bangor, Co. Down, may be linked with the fact that two 
bishops of Man and the Isles in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, 


!5  Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson and others, 11, 228; Regesta Norvegica I, ed. by 
Gunnes, p. 297, $ [1000], ascribes a letter from the kings Magnus and J6n of Man and the Isles 
to King Haàkon H4konarson. 


166 See Page, “'Manx Rune-Stones'; Megaw, (Norseman and Native', p. 16. 
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Christian and Nicholas, were buried at Bangor.'” To the second of Iuan's runic 
inscriptions he appended the Irish ogam characters. !* 

A peculiarity of the Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs skuggsjd may be relevant 
here. We noted above that, Tara apart, there is but one exception to the localization 
of “wonders' in the still Gaelic areas of northern and western Ireland and the middle 
Shannon. This exception is the extended narrative concerning C6emgen (St Kevin) 
and Glendalough, Co. Wicklow. There are two alternative approaches to explain- 
ing this. The bishopric and abbacy of Glendalough were successively absorbed 
into the Anglo-Norman ecclesiastical order, in 1212 and perhaps in or after 1228, 
respectively.'? However, Glendalough undoubtedly retained prestige as a historic 
religious centre, and towards the mid-thirteenth century, the Irish chieftains of Co. 
Wicklow, the Ui Thuathail (O'Tooles) and Ui Bhroin (O'Byrnes), showed signs of 
local resistance to Anglo-Norman rule that parallels the “Gaelic Revival' — as Eoin 
MacNeill termed it — which Caol Uisce in 1258 and the approach to H4kon in 
1263 exemplify on a bigger scale.”* One approach to explaining the inclusion of a 
“wonder' located at Glendalough, then, might be because by the time of compila- 
tion it was seen as at least partly in the Gaelic Irish sphere. 

An alternative possible explanation is textual. As already noted, the extant 
Gaelic version of the “Wonders of Ireland', Do Ingantaib Érenn, is said to be copied 
from Lebar Glind Da Lacha (“The Book of Glendalough'). Do Ingantaib Érenn 
does not contain any version of the “wonder' associated with Kevin of Glendalough, 
however. Potentially more relevant to the compilation of the material in Konungs 
skuggsjd is something to which Ailbhe Mac Shamhràiin drew attention. The Life of 
St Petroc by John of Tynemouth features C6emgen (Kevin) of Glendalough and 
saints hagiographically associated with him. This reflects cultivation of the hagi- 
ography of C6emgen at the Cistercian abbey of Furness in Lancashire, which was 


167 Cronica regeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fols 50", 51"; Duffy, “The Bruce Brothers', 
p. 61, mentions these bishops in passing; the analysis of Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, 
pp. 171-83, 279-80, would suggest that Christian was an appointee of Clann Shomharlaidhe, 
whereas Nicholas was an appointee of Raghnall mac Gofraidh, king of Man. In that light it is 
interesting that they shared a link with Bangor. 


168 Page, Manx Rune-Stones', pp. 138-39, 141; Megaw, 'Norseman and Native', p. 18. 

19 Mac Shamhràin, Church and Polity in Pre-Norman Ireland, pp. 160-66. 

0 For signs of revolt on the part of Ui Thuathail and Ui Bhroin, see Price, Place-Names, 
pp. xlviii-li, but cf. Nicholls, “Land of the Leinstermen', pp. 540-41: “the existence of autono- 


mous Gaelic chieftaincies in the Wicklow mountains [...] and [...] the rejection of the colonial 


system by the O Tooles and O Byrnes may be a development of the period after 1260'. 
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closely linked with the Anglo-Norman adventurer and patron of hagiographers, 
John de Courcy, whose ties with Man are noticed below in Chapter 3."' Furness 
had acquired former Glendalough property in the area of Arklow, on the coast of 
Co. Wicklow."”? The significance of this is that in 1134 Furness was granted land 
in the south of the Isle of Man to establish its daughter house of Rushen, while Fur- 
ness in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had the right to elect bishops of Man 
on several occasions. Rushen is likely to have been the place of composition of the 
Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum.'” In analysing above the distinctive orthog- 
raphy of Céemgen's name — Kevinus — found in $ 13 of the “Wonders of Ireland' 
in Konungs skuggsjd, we concluded that the motif cannot be drawn from the more 
abbreviated version of Gerald of Wales, but implies a source somewhat like Gerald, 
at least in having a distinctively “Anglo-Norman' spelling of the saint's name. Per- 
haps it derives from a version of the motif originating in Furness. 

However that may be, the evidence as a whole suggests Man as the most likely 
known place where the Irish material in Konungs skuggsjd could have been com- 
piled from the range of sources indicated, Gaelic and perhaps also Latin. It is the 
one place that springs to mind where there is evidence that, as late as the thirteenth 
century, there might be trilingual literacy, required to render such sources into Old 
Norse for reception in Norway by the compiler of Konungs skuggsjd as a whole. 
Compilation of the “Wonders of Ireland' in this fashion in Man is purely conjec- 
tural, but it seems to us the best available explanation of the evidence. 


1 See Edmonds, "Furness Peninsula and the Irish Sea Region'. 
172? Mac Shamhràin, Church and Polity in Pre-Norman Ireland, p. 160. 


173 See for example Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, p. vii, fol. 35"; Beuermann, 
Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 174-75, 178-80. 
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Annotated Concordance of Konungs Skuggsjd with De mirabilibus Hiberniae (DmH), 


Do Ingantaib Érenn (DIÉ), and Giraldus's Topographia Hibernica 








Konungs skuggsjd De mirabilibus Do Ingantaib Topographia 
Hiberniae (Bishop — Érenn Hibernica (Giraldus 
Patrick?) Cambrensis) 

Holm-Olsen, 21.36, $ 23 no snakes or [$ 34] adds mice; $$ 21-24 snakes, 


Larson, 105-06: 
temperate climate, 
no toads or snakes 
due to Ireland's 


toads; fox 8 wolf 
only pests 


temperate climate 


toads, etc. at great 
length (including 
doubting Patrick's 
purge $ 21), $ 26 














holiness ($ 1) temperate climate 
Holm-Olsen, a — $ 107 archbishop 
22.7, Larson, 106: of Cashel contrasts 
murderous people, savagery with sparing 
but holy men of saints — for 
invariably spared Giraldus lack of 
($ 2) martyrs a fault ($ 
105) 

Holm-Olsen, 22.13,  $2 pool turns wood $ 2 (Loch $ 40 (far north 
Larson, 106-07: to stone nEchach), holly to Ulster), parallels 
(Logheehag) holly to iron and stone DmH 
iron and stone ($ 3) 
— $ 3 equidistant lake — $ 3 (Loch Con) — 

& well 
Holm-Olsen, 22.20, — $ 4 well turns hair $ 4 (Gabal Liuin, $ 40 (Munster), grey 


Larson, 107: (tfialli 
Bladma) one well 
turns hair black, the 
other white ($ 4) 


grey / white (canus) 


Airgialla), liath 





$ 5 well causes rain 


$ 5 (Sliab Bladma) 


$ 40 (Munster), 
parallels DH 8& 
DIÉ with more detail 
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Konungs skuggsjd De mirabilibus Do Ingantaib Topographia 
Hiberniae (Bishop — Érenn Hibernica (Giraldus 
Patrick?) Cambrensis) 

Holm-Olsen, 22.26, — — — — 

Larson, 107-08: 

(Loghica) floating 

island in lake with 

healing powers ($ 5) 

Holm-Olsen, $1undecayed dead — $ 1 (Inis Gluair, $ 39 (island 

22.40, Larson, Irrus Domnann) unnamed, 

108: (Inhisgluer) consecrated 








undecayed dead Brendan), adds no 
($ 6) mice 
— $ 6 well predicts $ 6 (Rath Both) — 
long or short life 
— $ 7 mountainside $ 7 (Corann) $ 40 (Connacht) 


well ebbs & flows 
with sea 





$ 8 water of one 
well causes death, of 
another does not 


*[partly - $ 22, 
closely - TCD MS 
H.2.17 (Airthir, 








east of Armagh)] 
— $9seasidecairn no — $8 (Tràcht $ 41 (Connacht) 
more visibleatebb —Eothaili) 
tide than at full tide 
— $ 10 stone struck $ 9 (Loch na — 
with rod brings rain — nOnchon, 
Glendalough) 





$ 11 (Temoria) 
roaring stone, 
fecund boy, dwarf's 


grave 


$ 10 ([ingantai] 
Temra) 





$ 12 pool (piscina) 
imparts leprosy 


$ 11 ([linn muilind] 
Cluain Ferta Molua) 
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Holm-Olsen, 23.6, 
Larson, 109: (Logri) 
isle of celibates, 
kanonca eda eremita, 
no disease or death 


$ 21 island shunned 
by female birds, no 
sinner dies there 


[$ 31] (Inis Locha 
Cré i crich Eili) 


$ 37 (north Munster), 
'heaven-worshippers / 
god-worshippers, no 
female birds or females 


generally, no natural 





($ 7; cf. $ 12, death and so “insula 
below) viventium' 
Holm-Olsen, — — $ 42 loose parallel of 
23.14, Larson, 109: abundant fish in big 
(Loghaerne) lake lake (in Ulster), but 


abundant in fish 


($ 8) 


fed by Bann so must 


be Lough Neagh 





Holm-Olsen, 23.16, 
Larson, 109-10: 
(Kertinagh) island 
in Lough Erne 
inflicts torments of 
hell on any entering 


(S9) 


$ 38 island in a lake 
in Ulster, more detail 
but no name 





Holm-Olsen, 23.24, 
Larson, 110: tale of 
half-man half-beast 

caught in forest 


(S I0) 


$ S4 slightly resembles 
wonder of '0x-man';, 
set in time of Maurice 


Fitzgerald at Wicklow 





Holm-Olsen, 
24.1, Larson, 111: 
specifies marvels 
arising from holy 
men's miraculous 
powers ($ 11) 


$ 33 specifies same 
category of marvel 





Holm-Olsen, 24.5, 
Larson, 111-12: 
(Loghri, Inisclodran, 
& Diermicius), no 
female creatures 


($ 12; cf. $7, above) 


(cf. $ 21, above) 


(cf. $ 31, above) 


(cf. $ 37, above) 
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Konungs skuggsjd De mirabilibus Do Ingantaib Topographia 
Hiberniae (Bishop — Érenn Hibernica (Giraldus 
Patrick?) Cambrensis) 





Holm-Olsen, 24.11 
Larson, 112-13: 
(Glumelaga) 

young kinsman / 
servant of Kevinus 
miraculously 
provided with 
curative apples 
growing out of 
season on willow 


tree ($ 13) 


$ 61, in less detail, 
youth described 
as noble boy and 
student 





Holm-Olsen, 
136.31 (cf. 24.40), 
Larson, 113-15: 
(Themer) king's 
injustice — Tara 


abandoned ($ 14) 





Holm-Olsen, 
25.22, Larson, 
115-16: (Patricius) 
werewolves tale ($ 


15) 


$ 16 different tale 


of werewolves 


$ 14 different tale 
of werewolves 
(Sil in Faelchon i 
nOsraigib) 


$ 52 (Osraige & 
priest), different 
details 





Holm-Olsen, 25.39, 
Larson, 116: (gelt, 
giellte) explanation 
of battle-panic 
phenomenon ($ 16) 





$ 14 children call 


Scts Patricius 


$ 13 (Caill 
Fhochlad), Crebra 
& Lesra 





$ 15 Kienanus 
incorrupt, though 
dead 500 years 
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$ 15 (thunder in 
time of Donnchad 
mac Domhnaill, 
1010 kd Corcu 
Baiscinn, Inis Fiti 


divided) 





$ 17 Headless man 
lives 7 years 


$ 16 
(Clonmacnoise, 
Tnte Bucuc' 
[Abacuc?]); blind 
eel-fisher, giant's 
grave 





$ 17 (Loch Laigh, 
crich Umhaill), 


disappeared into sea 





$ 18 (Loch 
Leibind), turned to 
blood 





$ 19 (aimsir 

Aeda mic Néill, 
Cianacht, Dumu in 
Dessa), shower of 


blood 





$ 20 (Cràéeb Laisre), 
month-old boy 





spoke 
— $ 18 stoned swan $ 21 (Mac Coisi — 
becomes woman — — icon Béinn), fili — 


demonic possession 


demonic possession 





*[cf. $ 8] 


$ 22 (Airthir, east 





of Armagh) 
Holm-Olsen, 26.9, — $ 19 overhead ship, — $ 23 (Congalach — 
Larson, 116-17: fisherman's spear- mac Maile Mithig 


(Cloena, Kiranus) 
anchor cast from 
ship still in church 
($ 17) 


cast (in theatro 
Scottorum) 


in Oenach Tailten) 
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Konungs skuggsjd De mirabilibus Do Ingantaib Topographia 
Hiberniae (Bishop — Érenn Hibernica (Giraldus 
Patrick?) Cambrensis) 

Holm-Olsen $ 13 tomb of $ 12 (Mac — 

26.27, Larson, 118: multiple rapist Rustaing, Ruisech, 

(Klefsan) buffoon, induces women's Cailli Fallamain i 

both funny & mirth and farts Midi), close parallel 


mendacious, causes 
laughter even 


posthumously ($ 18) 


Félire Oengusso, 
pp. 206-08 





$ 20 pilgrim's 
mother giving alms, 
Tours (Martini 
urbem) 


$ 24 (Toirinis 
Martain, Ros 
Ailithir, Caintigern 
màthair hUi 


Dangail mic 





Baethamnas) 
s $ 22 mill will not [$ 32] (Muilenn $ 80, St Luthernus, 
grind on Sunday, Cilli Cess i Osraige, no ref. to 


except for guests, 
rejects a theft 


Osraigib), adds no 


female entry 


guests; $ 81 Fore 
Feichin, no female 
entry 





[$ 33] (Lachain 
lindi Senbotho 
Colmaiin) close 
parallel Félire 
Oengusso, p. 228 (i 
nUib Ceinselaig) 


$ 62 (Leinster, St 
Colmain), specified 


as teal 





$ 25 (immortal?) 
couple at Clonard 








Bablu & Biblu 
— $ 24 stone sheds $ 26 of church (i — 
blood prior to nUlltaib) 
plunder 
Le An $27 lake migrated — — 
into Foyle (Suidhe 
Odhrain i Sliab 


Guaire) 
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$ 28 cross of Slane 
shattered in air & 
carried to Teltown, 
Tara, and Fennor 





$ 25 well turns ash 
to hazel 


$ 29 also reverse 
property (Tipra 
Mailgobann 
ilLaignib, in Dech 
Flescach os Abainn 
Lifi) 





$ 30 birds fly 
through belfry 
(cloichthech) of fire 
(Ros Dela) 





$ 26 princeps of 
certain church 

at Christmas 
miraculous fire- 
eater (Colmanus) 





$ 27 conclusion 
praising wonders 


of God 
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BAILE SUTHACH SITH EMHNA, 
A POEM TO RAGHNALL, KING OF MAN: 
TEXT AND CONTEXT 


Introduction 


Our analysis of Konungs skuggsjd clearly illustrated thirteenth-century Norwegian 
interest in the Gaelic world, as well as a reciprocal Gaelic interest in Norway. The 
key period for the Norse-Gaelic interface in terms of this particular text was the 
reign of Haàkon IV H4konarson, king of Norway from 1217 to 1263. The poem 
studied in this chapter, Baile Suthach Sith Emhna (“The Otherworld of Eamhain is 
a Fertile Settlement'), indicates that this mutual Norwegian-Gaelic interest extends 
back further into the reign of H4kon's predecessor, King Ingi Bàrdarson, who ruled 
from 1204, though with considerably enhanced power from 1208. In evaluating 
this eulogy of Raghnall, king of Man, whose long reign straddled the end of the 
twelfth century and the first quarter or so of the thirteenth, we shift our focus lin- 
guistically to Gaelic and geographically to the strategically central location of the 
kingdom of Man. The importance of the latter as a social and cultural focal point 
in our investigation will be underlined again in a subsequent chapter examining the 
well-known episode concerning the Battle of Clontarf in the Icelandic narrative 
Njdls saga. Baile Suthach reveals how a king of this important territory has recourse 
to both Norse and Gaelic history and tradition to locate himself at the epicentre of 
a broad interconnected world. 

Baile Suthach Sith Emhna is a poem of forty-nine stanzas in praise of Raghnall 
who is known also by both the Old Norse and Latin forms of his name, Ragnaldr 
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and Reginaldus respectively.' It survives in three closely related copies, the earliest 
being preserved in the fifteenth-century manuscript Dublin, Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, 1134(23 FE 29), the Book of Fermoy.* The Book of Fermoy was written for a 
family of Anglo-Norman descent, the Roches, and it is tempting to speculate that 
a poem to a gaelicized foreign king would have held special resonances for them. 
A version dated to c. 1600 was in the possession of William Hennessy in the 
nineteenth century, though no further details of it are known.* The third copy 
survives in a nineteenth-century paper manuscript, Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 
703 (23 H 8).* A member of the ruling dynasty established by Raghnall's great- 
grandfather, Gofraid Méranach (Gudfredr Crovan), who conquered Man in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century, Raghnall himself was in power for over forty 
years, from 1188 until his death in 1229. During that period, rivalry with his 
brother, Amhlaibh (Aleifr; Latin Olavus), was a persistent theme. Relations with 
the other main political force in the Kingdom of the Isles, Meic Shomharlaidhe, 
descendants of Somharlaidhe (Sumarlidi) of Argyll (d. 1164), formed another 
dominant strand in his career, as did his fluctuating association with powerful 
neighbours on both sides of the Irish Sea, including successive English kings and 


! For an edition of the poem, see “Poem in Praise of Raghnall', ed. and trans. by O Cuiv. It 
is translated in Clancy, The Triumph Tree, pp. 236-41. Charles Mac Quarrie discusses it briefly 
in his “The Isle of Man in Medieval Gaelic Literature', pp. 297-300; Aisling Byrne includes 
a reading of it in Otherworlds, pp. 159-64. We are grateful to Caoimhin Breatnach, George 
Broderick, and Margo Griffin Wilson for comments on a draft of this chapter. We use Gaelic 
forms of personal names in this chapter, in Early Modern Irish orthography for Raghnall and his 
contemporaries and in earlier orthography for his ancestors. The Old Norse form of the names 
in question and, where relevant, the Latin form are provided at first mention. 


* For a brief account of the manuscript, see Carey, “Compilations of Lore and Legend'. Our 
poem is found among a number of other verse compositions (fol. 27a). Cathinka Hambro dis- 
cusses the contents of the manuscript in more detail in Waiting for Christian Fish, pp. 158-67. 
The catalogue description of the manuscript can be accessed electronically at <http://www. 
isos.dias.ie/RIA/RIA MS 23 E 29/english/catalogue>html> [accessed 20 January 2016]. 
A copy was made in the nineteenth century and survives as Dublin, National Library of Ireland, 
MS G45. 


3 This copy was printed by Skene, Celtic Scotland, 111, 410-27; see also “Poem in Praise of 
Raghnall', ed. and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 283. 


* The copyist was the well-known Cork scribe Seosamh 6 Longdin, writing in 1864; his 
exemplar was “a fragment of a paper manuscript written in the year 1712, by Donal O Teimhin, 
for Cornelius O'Brien of Kilcor, Co. of Cork': O'Rahilly and others, Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts in the Royal Irish Academy, p. 2135; see also Poem in Praise of Raghnall', ed. and 
trans. by O Cuiv, p. 283. 
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various lords in Ireland, most notably John de Courcy (d. c. 1219). Raghnall's 
dealings with Norway were also significant, as was the extent to which his ter- 
ritory formed a key part of the wider political ambition of the Norwegian king. 
It is within this cross-cultural context that our study of the poem will be placed. 
Our primary objective is to address the text as a comparatively neglected witness 
to Raghnall's reign and to assess the portrayal of that ruler created by a contem- 
porary commentator. In particular, the evidence it provides for the manner in 
which Raghnall himself wished to be depicted as both worthy king of Tara and 
successful Viking warrior will be assessed. The connection between this literary 
ideology and this king of Man's historical dealings with neighbouring kingdoms 
will also be explored. We begin by presenting a text and translation of the poem, 
based primarily on the Book of Fermoy, but with significant manuscript variants 
noted throughout.' 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna: Text and Translation 


I. Description of Eamhain (stanzas 1-8) 


1. [Bl]aile suthach sith Emhna, 
cruthach in chrich a ttarla, 
ràith chaem os cinn cech dingna 


'nab imdha craeb fhinn abhla. 


The otherworld mound of Eamhain is a fertile settlement, 
the land in which it is found is fair; 

a fair fortress surpassing every prominent place, 

in which bright apple-tree branches are numerous. 


suthach) suthain (23 H 8) 
cruthach) cruthaidh (23 H 8) 


2. —Emhain Abhlach is ùire 
samhdath gebhaidh [is gluai]re 
terc dun nd cnoc is chaeimhe 
['na br]ot naeighi n-ur n-uaine. 


S Square brackets are used to supply letters missing from the manuscript, and length marks 
have also been added. Our debt to O Cuiv's edition (Poem in Praise of Raghnall) will be 
obvious. We note where our reading varies from his; on occasion, our interpretation differs sig- 
nificantly from that of O Cuiv. We are greatly indebted to Caoimhin Breatnach for his careful 


reading of our text and many suggestions for improvement. 
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It is Eamhain of the apple-trees which is most luscious, 
it takes on a summer colour which is brightest, 

there is scarcely a fort or hill which is fairer, 

in its young, fresh, green mantle. 


samhdath ... (is gluai)re] 23 H 8 preserves a very different reading 
for the second line, teamhoir na tteaghlach mbuaidhe “Tara of the 
victorious households. As noted by O Cuiv (Poem in Praise of 
Raghnall; p. 298), this reading is imperfect metrically and therefore 
likely to be secondary. 


naeighi] This form naeighi (with following nasalization) is unclear; it 
may be for ntéaide, though the monosyllabic form, nua, occurs in q. 7. 
Nonetheless, this seems more likely than taking it as a form of ozgi “one 
receiving hospitality, guest visitor', later soighe, etc. 


3. —Emain r4ith aibhinn fhinnfhuar, 
ràth is failinn fa finnf4l, 
gebaid rét cu ré in sendun 
bé ben[n]ur 6cc ar imin. 


Eamhain is a beautiful, refreshing fortress, 

a fortress with seagulls around a fair enclosure, 
a young, newly horned cow is being driven, 

it takes a road until it reaches the old fort. 


Emain ... ràth is failinn fà finnfàl] finndn 'a fair slope' is the reading 
of the final word in the Book of Fermoy; finnfZl is the reading in 
a variant of this couplet cited in the Irish Grammatical Tracts (II, 
example 353, supplement ed. by Bergin, 8, p. 55), and this is adopted 
here, as it gives better sense. The full couplet in the Grammatical 
Tracts reads as follows: “Inmain ràith 4oibind innfhuar | ràith 'sa 
faoilinn fa finnf4l' (Dear is the beautiful, refreshing fortress with its 
seagulls about a fair enclosure'; Poem in Praise of Raghnall) ed. and 


trans. by O Cuiyv, p. 299). 


gebaid rot ... imdn] The definite article is the reading in the citation 
of this couplet in the Irish Grammatical Tracts; it is adopted here 
as we take the reference to “the old fort' to be identical with the 
“fort (rath) and “enclosure” (f4) of the first couplet. The second 
couplet is also cited again in the Irish Grammatical Tracts (II, 
example 936, supplement ed. by Bergin, 9, p. 85; "Poem in Praise 
of Raghnall!) ed. and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 299). The precise sense 


remains unclear. 
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4. —Imdha i ndEmain fhinn fhéruir 
d'feruib ara sill saershiil, 
marcach eich duinn [cu] dighàir 
tre dhreich sid4in chuirr chraebhir. 


Numerous in fair Eamhain of the fresh grass 

are men upon whom a noble eye will gaze: 

a rider of a noble horse [coming] impetuously 

through the surface of a round little séd (otherworld mound) 
with fresh branches. 


eich duinn] The horse in question could be “brown; the usual meaning of 
donn, or “princely, noble' which is a less frequent meaning of this adjective. 


cu] go is the reading of 23 H 8; as Caoimhin Breatnach has drawn to our 
attention, cz is the spelling elsewhere in this poem in the Book of Fermoy. 


5. —Imda i ndEmain na n-indmher 
ris nàr dealaig a donnfhledh 
guirt ar na n-ar 6n fhagmar 


d'arbur ghlan cuirp in Choimghedh. 


Numerous in Eamhain of the rich foods, 

from which its noble feast has not departed, 

are fields having been tilled since autumn 

of pure corn for the Lord's body (the Eucharist). 


indmher] O Cuiv translates this word as “estuaries' (<http://www.dil. 
ie> s.v. “indber;, dilie/28243), though these are not a feature either of 
Eamhain or of Man which Eamhain here prefigures. We take it as an 
example of indmer. 


donnfhledh] It is likely that the feast in question is noble” in this 
instance; alternatively, the adjective donn may refer to the blood of 
Christ of the Eucharistic feast, since Christ's body is specified in the 
next couplet. 


on fhagmar) MS an fhamhur; a bhfaghmhar (23 H 8) 
6. Suairc bfhairche fir in dumha 
a-tibh na tairthe meala, 


dul cu sid blàith in Brogha, 


dola cu r4ith min medha. 


Happy the domain of the man of the mound, 
who drinks the produce of honey (mead), 
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going to the smooth sid of the Brugh (Brugh na Béinne “of 
the Boyne') 
is like going to the fertile fort of mead. 


rdith ... medha] Cnoc Meda and Siodh Meda occur as proper names, 
hence it may be that Ràith Meda is intended here (see Poem in Praise 


of Raghnall! ed. and trans. by O Cufy, p. 299). 


7. —Emain Abhlach na n-ibor 
sleamain barrdhath a biledh, 
baili nua fan dub droighen 
'nar hoiled Lugh ua in fhiledh. 


Eamhain Abhlach (apple-treed) of the yew trees, 

the top colour of its trees is sleek, 

a bright settlement around which the blackthorn is black, 
in which Lugh descendant of the poet was reared. 


Emain Abhlach] This is presumably being taken as the full name of the 
place here rather than in its literal meaning of “apple-treed Emain' since 
it is immediately linked with yew trees. 

Lugh] This is likely to be a reference to Lugh Limhfhada who is 
associated with Tara; among his many skills is poetry. Lugh of Tara 


leads directly to the next stanza in which Eamhain is identified as the 
Tara of Man. 


8. —Emain na n-abhall cumra 
Teamair Mhanann cin mhebhla, 

as siat cuaine saer Sadbha 
abhla craebh n-uaine nEamhna. 


Eamhain of the fragrant apple-trees (Eamhain Abhlach) 
is the Tara of Man, no deceit, 

the noble pack of Sadhbh 

are the apple trees of the green branches of Eamhain. 


mhebhla] The use of the plural form of mebu/ is unusual but is 
presumably used for metrical purposes. 


II. Raghnall as Ideal King (stanzas 9-14) 


9. Tussa, mac Sadbha saeire, 
is tu in tshlat abhla as Aille, 
cà dia do Bhru na Bòin[n]e 
do-réine ria thu a taighe? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


You, son of noble Sadhbh, 

are the most beautiful of the apple-tree branches. 
What god from Brugh na Béinne 

secretly created you with her? 


tdighe] tdidhe (23 H 8) 


A Raghnaill, a ri in dingna, 
Radruim DA4 Thi ar thi hb'errla, 
do-ghébha, a meic shaeir Shadbha, 


labra 6n leic a taeib Themra. 


O Raghnall, king of the stronghold, 

Radruim D4 Thi (Ireland) is about to receive you; 
o noble son of Sadhbh, you will obtain 

a sound from the flagstone on the side of Tara. 


dingna] This recalls the specific use of this word q. 1. 
h'éerrla] théarla (23 H 8); literally “is about to receive your hair' (airla). 
We may read this in the context of the considerable focus on Raghnall's 


hair later on in the poem (see below). 


D4 mad leat sléigh Fher bhFuinid 

6 Bhéind cu mben re Tibhir, 
m6 deit ar mhil 's ar megair 

Emhain mheic Lir mic Mhighir. 


If you had the hosts of the men of the western world 

from the Boyne until it touches the Tiber, 

Eamhain of the son of Ler son of Midir 

would mean more to you in terms of sweetness and enjoyment. 


Fher bhFuinid] MS bfher fhuinid 


A meic Gofraid chaeim chruthaig 
nér lothraid re taeib tachoir, 
ni miad lat hé ét athair 
mac athaig ret ré at rathoigh. 


O son of fair, shapely Gofraidh 

who did not fail when undertaking an encounter, 

you do not deem it honourable because of your father 

that there should be a chur!'s son in your great house during 
your time. 


rathoigh] “great house” presumably in the meaning “royal house'. 
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13. 


14. 
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Nir uaisli inai ri R6mhàn, 
is f do gnai in ghnai l4infhial, 
nir uaisli rath righ Sùiriam 


nà sgath chuùilfhiar gribh Ghàilian. 


The king of the Romans was not nobler than you, 

your distinction is the truly generous distinction, 

the prosperity of a king of Syria was not nobler 

than (that of the) the curly-haired blossom of the griffins of 
the G4ileéin. 


Ghdilian] The Gàileòéin frequently serve as a mercenary troop, and 
this may be an allusion to that role. As Leinstermen, the Gàile6in 
could also have supported Dublin, and hence this reference may link 
Raghnall indirectly with Dublin. The precise meaning, however, is 


unclear. 


Anu ni fhuidbhi Emain 

suirghi mur tu, is tu in chobair, 
tulchan mur hé 'na aghaid 

fagaid hé ar drumchliér domain. 


Today, Eamhain will not get 

a lover of your ilk, you are the support, 
an assembly place comparable with it, 
find it on the surface of the earth! 


tulchan] Literally 1ittle hill) “hillock, but frequently used as an “assembly 
place” (see <http:/www.dil.ie> s.v. “tulchàn) dil.ie/A2451). 


'na aghaid] This appears to be an extension of the usual meaning, in 
front of it/before it/in his presence” but also “in his direction'; the 
sense here seems to be “compared to it' It could also mean “before him', 
thus 'an assembly place like that before him;, but this would involve the 
poet switching from 2 sg. to 3 sg. 


fagaid] This could be imperative 2 pl. of a simplified form of fo-gaib 


“gets, finds, but the meaning of the entire stanza is unclear. 


III. Raghnall's Kingdom (stanzas 15-20) 


15. 


Doirrsi t'fherainn as imdha 
soillsi indit sreabhainn ghorma, 
is dib, a chraebh chuain Emna, 
uaim Ferna, uaim chaem Cnoghdha. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


Many are the entrances to your kingdom, 

they are brighter than dark membranes, 

among them, o branch of Eamhain's pack, 

are the cave of Ferna and the beautiful cave of Cnoghbha. 


sreabhainn)] The term srebann is also used for the covering of an eye and 
thus may be a play on Derc Ferna (the eye/aperture of Ferna), one of the 
caves mentioned in the stanza. 


Do-raghainn-si can raluing 
isin Manaind-si molaim, 
cu mbeind tuaidh re taeibh t'fheraind 
d4 leanainn uaim caeim Coraind. 


I could come without a great ship 

into this Man which I praise, 

until I were in the north beside your territory, 
ifI were to follow the beautiful cave of Corann. 


do-raghainn)] The secondary future here could be used in the sense of 
“if only” If the verb in question is do-tét “comes, rather than zéit “goes; it 
suggests that the poet is/has been on Man which is northwards from his 
usual location. 


Roindfi Ar do Manaind maidréidh, 

a raluing is Ar iondshléigh, 
sléibhti ar fhut do ghort nglanréid 

tuc dagmhéin ort a Findbhéind. 


You will engage in slaughter for Man of the smooth plain, 
from a great ship, it is slaughter worthy of a host, 

hills along the length of your clear, level territories 

desire you greatly, o one from the fair Boyne. 


maidréidh] mhaighréidh (23 H 8) 

sléibhti ... tuc dagmhéin ort] This may allude to the motif of the rightful 
king sleeping with the sovereignty goddess who symbolizes his land. In 
this subversion of the motif it is the territory (in the form of mountains) 


that expresses desire (man) for the king, highlighting his right to rule. 


Coiscfi fher agus airgfea, 
loiscfi tegh agus tolcfa, 
'nar làdh caer ar do cheardcha 
sergfa ar a làr cael Colptha. 


You will restrain an opponent and you will plunder, 
you will burn a house and you will attack 
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when a thunderbolt was cast at your forge (?), 
it will desiccate the straits of the Boyne to its bed. 


tolcfa) MS tolcfaidh; tolglfae (23 H 8) “attacks, with the weapons 
being made on the forge referred to in the following line, or “destroys' 
(weapons) may be implied. 

'nar lidh] This translation is very tentative. Alternatively it could be 
linked with the preceding sentence by a relative pronoun followed 
by past passive of fo-ceird “casts, throws' — “you will attack with what 
metal was cast on your forge' (and thus made into weaponry). Or it may 
include the interrogative pronoun, in which case the line formulates a 
question, “was metal placed on your forge ?'. 


19. Airgfe Àth Cliath in chomlaind 
's do sciath ar sc4th do glanbhuinn; 
Ait toighi ar thocht cu Duibhlind 
cuinghim ort roime, a Raghnaill. 


You will plunder contested Ath Cliath 

while your shield protects your beautiful body; 
I seek from you beforehand, Raghnall, 

a site for a house on coming to Dublin. 


sciath ar scdth] This appears to refer to a protecting shield, rather than 
the shield being protected by the glanbonn as the syntax might more 
naturally suggest. 


glanbhuinn)] bonn “sole of foot' is being used to represent the entire 


body. 


20. A Raghnaill, a ri in domn4n, 
ari dé ttabhraim tulgr4d, 
at diaigh um Chnoc 6 Colm4n 


biaid orghàn, stoc is sdurgh4n. 


Raghnall, king of the transitory world, 
o king, to whom I give ardent love, 
after you around Cnoc 6 gColm4n 
will be orgdn, stoc, and sdurgdn. 


Chnoc ò Colmdn] The place where the triumphal parade will happen is 


unidentified. 


orghdn, stoc is sdurghdn] These are musical instruments, the precise 
nature of which is difficult to determine; sdurghdn may be a compound 
of the previous two, stoc and orghdn. 
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IV. Present Military and Maritime Engagement (stanzas 21-24, general, and 


25-27, specific) 


21. Maith th'engnam, cruaid do chraide, 


AD: 


23. 


a fhlaith cennghlan cuain Mhuile, 


cloidhem cruaid 6igfhir eili 


beiri a truaill bréighil bhuidhe. 


Your valour is excellent, your heart is stubborn, 
o bright-headed lord of the harbour of Mull; 
you carry in a thick, bright, golden scabbard, 
the hard sword of another young man. 


cuain Mhuile] This reference to Mull's harbour could be to Iona. 


bròighil] bhréigghibh (23 H 8). O Cuiv takes this word as a compound 
of bròg “shoe” and gel “bright! “the poet thinking of the metal greaves 
which sheathed the legs' (Poem in Praise of Raghnall) p. 300). It is 
more likely to be a compound from brd and gel, the former word dense 
mass' being used frequently with weaponry. This gives better sense than 


the variant reading “with shoes'. 


Do shledh derg ar do dernainn, 


gach fer a serc ré slimrinn; 


cu mbi a gréine tré glandruim 


sàighi, a Ragnaill, hi a n-imlind. 


Your bloody spear in your hand, 

every man goes weak before its smooth point, 
you thrust it, Raghnall, into a navel, 

until its point is through a bare back. 


glandruim] MS gealdruim no glandruim.O Cuiv adopted the alternative 
reading, glandruim, rather than gealdruim “bright back), since the 
former provides correct aicill rhyme with Ragnaill in the following line 
(Poem in Praise of Raghnall), p. 300); we follow him here though we 
translate 'bare' rather than “clear, another meaning encompassed by the 


term glan (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. “glan; dil.ie/25S974). 


Geibhi glaic a cuirr chnairre 


geibhe slait nduinn can duille, 


do théit cruinn slemain sreingi 


seinne a cuirr leabhuir luinge. 
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You take a quiver from the prow of a ship, 
you take a leafless brown branch, 

from the tall prow of a ship you play 

on a round smooth bowstring. 


glaic] “handful, clutch'; the meaning “quiver” is suggested by the 
subsequent reference to playing on what is clearly a bowstring. 
chnairre] chairre (23 H 8) 


24. Sibh-si fer na mbàrc mbrectha, 
ni mo chen tr4cht 'na ticfa, 
aithnid daibh troigh re tophta 
do goin ochta chaeim chnichta. 


You are the man of the speckled ships, 

the shore to which you will come is not fortunate, 
you know how to step on a thwart 

to wound the fair breast of a knight. 


fer] MS fir; the emendation to fer was suggested by O Cuiv (Poem in 
Praise of Raghnall), p. 300); the following line has a 2 sg. verbal form 
(ticfa). 

mo chen] MS mo chin; O Cuiv emended to mo chen (Poem in Praise of 


Raghnall; p. 300). 


25. A ua ghil Gofraidh Méraig, 
a fhir do lothraig luirigh, 
do méit, a ri, ri righain 
do digail sf ar a suilib. 


O resplendent descendant of Gofraid Mérach, 
o man who destroyed a coat of mail, 

your oath, o king, for a queen, 

she avenged publicly. 


ua] This is beingused in the sense of “descendant' rather than 'grandson'. 


Gofraidh Méraig] This is an otherwise unattested variant of this 
king's epithet mérdnach (see further below); the form méraig has the 
two syllables required by metre in the last word of the line. 


26. A meic Gofraid fhéil fherrda, 
a meic réid sochraid Shadbha, 
do bhloghais do bhloigh domna 


comla soluis ngloin ngarrdha. 
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27. 


O generous, virile son of Gofraidh, 

o pleasant, beautiful son of Sadhbh, 

you have shattered with a fragment of material 
the bright, crystal entrance of an enclosure. 


bhloigh] mhoigh (23 H 8) 
domna]) domna rig “material for kingship' may be implied. This second 
couplet is unclear. 


A ua Lachluinn na laigheng, 

a ua glanChuinn na ngéibheann; 
iarfa in cuan ar cul Arann 

ac sur thrigann nfhuar nÉirenn. 


Descendant of Lochlainn of the ships, 
descendant of bright Conn of the fetters; 
you will seek the harbour behind Arann, 
while seeking out the cold shores of Ireland. 


iarfa ... nÉirenn] This couplet survives as an example in the Irish 
Grammatical Tracts (IL, example 1128, supplement ed. by Bergin, 9, 
p. 94) where gabh an cuan is the alternative reading to iarfa in cuan 
(Poem in Praise of Raghnall) ed. and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 300). The 
reading of the first verbal form in 23 H 8 is iarrfam. 


V. Raghnall as Effective Leader (stanzas 28-32) 


28. 


29. 


Imdha at luing ar lAr bleidhi 
ris nach buing s4l n4 snidi, 
péist is i 'na hér bhuide 


is duine ac 61 di dhighi. 


Many the goblet in your ship on the floor 
that neither salt nor raindrops reach; 

like a creature of yellow gold, 

and a man drinking a draught from it. 


ar làr] Alternatively the meaning might be “apart; so to one side on the ship. 
bleidhi] bhleighe (23 H 8) 
snidi] suidhe (23 H 8) 
Deocha dot chuirm nom-chenglann, 
do mhuirn c4 muirn nach dingbhann; 
duad gé n-ibhi ni fhoghbham 


mire cormann fuar Finnghall. 
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Draughts of your ale bind me, 

— what troop does your troop not equal? — 

we do not have any difficulty in drinking them, 

the frenzy induced by the cold ale of the Finngaill (“fair 


foreigners'). 


muirn] “troop, band of warrior), but the meaning could also be “mirth, 
conviviality, good cheer'. 

duad)] MS dua with suspension stroke above a4; duadh (23 H 8) which 
O Cuiv follows (Poem in Praise of Raghnall; p. 293). 

fuar Finnghall] bhfuar bhfionnghall (23 H 8); the last line of this stanza 


in particular is very unclear. 


30. Céir a tigh ar ti comh6il, 
fir don fhéin, a ri, at ral4imh, 
escra caem fat chuirm nglanfhuair 
laem raghuail guirm ar gabi4il. 


Wax in your house in preparation for a drinking feast; 
men of the warrior-band, o king, subservient to you; 

a beautiful vessel holding your pure, refreshing ale, 
like a flash of great, blue embers having been ignited. 


Céir a] céim ad thigh (23 H 8) 

fir] sir (213 H 8) 

at raldimh] literally “in/at your great hand'; this is likely to be an 
example of the phrase (gaibid) i léim, to be in somebody's hand, i.e. 
captive or subservient to them. 


laem raghuail guirm] The vessel in question may be decorated with 
precious stones which glisten. 


31. [A] Raghnaill, a ri Cola, 
gach ni at glanluing do-geabha, 
ruc ar shluag snimh in mhara 
fin tana fhuar na hEala. 


O Raghnall, king of Coll, 

you will find everything in your bright ship; 
the thin, refreshing wine of the Swan 

has taken away the sea's weariness from a host. 


Eala] The Swan is the name of Raghnall's ship; it is referred to again 
in q. 38 and q. 43. 
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32. Bog in drem ac dàil rachruid, 
ferr ina [a] dàil cu dochraid; 
cruaidhe na fir ri ferthoin 


ferchoin chuaine ghil Gofraid. 


The band is generous in distributing great wealth, 

that is better than distributing it in an unseemly fashion; 
hardy are the men when fighting 

(i.e.) the fierce hounds of Gofraid's bright pack. 


[a]: This is in 23 H 8. 


VI. Raghnall's Appearance (stanzas 33-42) 


33. Beri buighin mbrat cuanna 
lat dona muighib mdra, 
gluaisid gaeth dot chinn craebha 


mur chaenda find maeth ména. 


You take a band with fine clothing 
with you to the great plains, 

(the) wind moves branches before you, 
like fair, soft bog-moss. 


cuanna] The sense is likely to be “handsome, fine' here, rather than cuanna 
“belonging to a pack or family; unless the reference is to familial clothing 
they all wear by virtue of their link with Raghnall. 

craebha] In view of the emphasis on Raghnall's hair in the next section 


of the poem, this could alternatively be a reference to crdeb in the sense 


of Tock of hair' which the wind blows. 
34. Aithne ar do bharr 'cun ban[d]4il 
anald tar faithghi faindfheòir, 
gluaisid cuirn do chuil chlannuir 
mallshuil nguirm uir dà haindeéin. 


Women recognize your head 

from yonder across the green of soft grass, 

the curls of your springing, sparkling tresses move 
a languid, blue, clear eye despite itself. 


cun ban/d]dil] ag bandail (23 H 8) 
fàaithghi] faithche (23 H 8) 
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chlannuir] clann is used figuratively to refer to the growth of the hair 
elsewhere, and hence this is likely to be what is intended here. As family 
likeness is a feature of the following stanza, clann “family, descendants' 


is also a possibility alluding perhaps to familial fresh hair. 


35. Do-rat daibh snuad ar samhchnaibh 
acat shluagh, a shaeir shochraid, 
leaga corn [n-]ur ré n-aighthibh, 
aithghin shul ngorm 6 nGofraid, 


The resemblance of the blue eyes of Gofraid's descendants, 
like jewels of sparkling goblets in their faces, 

bestowed upon you an appearance surpassing summer nuts, 
according to the host, o noble, beautiful one. 


daibh] This is likely to be a 2 pl. prepositional pronoun though referring 
to Raghnall in the sg. (see g. 24) rather than 3 pl. “to them'. 

corn] The image of sparkling goblets is reminiscent of q. 28 and q. 30. 
Gofraid] The reference here too is to Gofraid Méranach, Raghnall's great- 
grandfather (see q. 25 and q. 32). 


36. Do rosc mur bhogha in barr4id 
ac tocht tar rogha in rinnfheéir, 

cosmail blàth do chuil chomdéir, 
ré snàth bronnéir uir d'inneòin. 


Your eye is like the bow of great warfare 
surpassing the best part of the pointed grass; 
the bloom of your thick hair is like 

the bright golden thread on an anvil. 


37. Ni terc, a chraebh ur étrom, 
serc dot chul shaer mar shédbharr, 
ni thuc bean ét ar th'6cbhonn, 


a ghég br6ccdonn gheal ghégmharr. 


Not scarce, o fresh, light branch, 

is love for your noble hair which is like a treasured crown, 
no woman was jealous of your young body (?) 

o swift, brown-shod, bright scion. 


chraebh] The reference has the dual meaning of “branch' (of a family) 
and “tressed one, the emphasis on Raghnall's hair being continued in 
this way. 


shaer] There is a superscript f above this in the MS. 
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38. 


INK 


40. 


ocbhonn] bonn could be used in the sense of “body” (pars pro toto) 
in this stanza, as in q. 19. The meaning of the line, however, remains 
unclear. One might speculate that the masculinity of his body is being 
underlined in this way and for that reason women are not jealous of 
it. O Cuiv translates the line, “no woman caused thy young body to be 
jealous' (Poem in Praise of Raghnall! p. 295). 


A Goill do ghléiri in Brogha, 

mar théighi tar moing mhara, 
ruisg chuanna a cuirr na hEala, 

buinn gheala, gruada glana. 


O foreign one, of the elite of the Brugh (Brugh na Bòinne, 
the Boyne), 

as you travel across the surface of the sea, 

there are handsome eyes from the prow of the Swan, 


bright feet [and] clear cheeks. 


buinn] bonn here appears to refer to foot), alongside “cheek” (gruad) 
and 'eye' (rosc); presumably the reference is to Raghnall's body parts — 
he is the handsome one, captain of his ship. 


Camdlaid ar chain do donnbha[i]rr, 
ahi Amlaibh shaeir shengduinn; 
ret laechl4imh réid, a Raghnaill, 


samhlaim éill maethbh4in memruim. 


A curly tress on the fair part of your noble head, 

o descendant of noble, slender, illustrious Amlaib, 
I compare soft white strips of parchment 

to your smooth hero's hand, Raghnall. 


camdlaid] camhdlaoi (23 H 8); as O Cuiv notes (Poem in Praise of 
Raghnall! p. 301), camdlaid is the later spelling but is necessary in order 
to provide additional full rhyme with Amt/aibh in the following line. 


Samlaim do lf is lf an chubhuir, 
a Raghnaill as ri ar Emain; 
rélta ghlas mhall fat mhalaig 


samail bharr na ngass ngedhair. 


I liken your colour to the colour of foam, 
Raghnall, who is king over Eamhain, 

a languid, grey-blue star beneath your eyebrow, 
is like the top of the shoots of arum. 


ngedhair] ngeamhair (23 H 8) 
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41. Maith t'indell cuil is céibhe 
ara sillenn suil uaine; 
gris chaem ar char a smiile 


Aille thaeb nglan do ghruaide. 


Comely is your arrangement of hair and locks 

on which a blue-grey eye gazes; 

the bright side of your cheek is more beautiful than 
fair embers the ashes of which have been removed. 


gris ... ghruaide] The last couplet is cited in the Irish Grammatical 
Tracts (IL, example 1066, supplement ed. by Bergin, 9, p. 91) where the 
reading is glas for glan in the final line; Poem in Praise of Raghnall; ed. 
and trans. by O Cuiy, p. 301. 


42. Taebh gruaide ùir do innlais; 
craeb uaine at shùil mar shamfhrais; 
ar fraech h'fhuilt, a hi Fherghais, 
do ermais gaeth phuirt Pharrdhais. 


You have washed the side of your bright cheek, 

there is a green glint in your eye like a summer shower, 
o descendant of Fearghus, on the crop of your hair, 
the wind of the door of Paradise has struck. 


craeb] “glint, beam'; this is a figurative use of créeb “branch' which is 
perhaps being deliberately used in view of its significance throughout 
the rest of the poem. 

shamfhrais] MS tshamfhrais 


VII. Raghnall's Exploits (stanzas 43-46) 


43. A fhir na greadha gile, 
a fhir na hEala Duibe, 
garbh sh4ithi agus min mheile, 
scin eimhe bl4ithi buide. 


O man of the bright steeds, 

o man of the “Black Swan', 

you thrust roughly and you grind smoothly 
a knife with a smooth, yellow haft. 


A fhir... buide] The first couplet is cited in the Irish Grammatical Tracts (II, 
example 1250, supplement ed. by Bergin, 9, p. 100), and the second couplet 
is cited separately there (II, example 1119, supplement ed. by Bergin, 9, 
p. 93); Poem in Praise of Raghnall; ed. and trans. by O Cuiy, p. 301. 
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44. Tucais ruaig mhaghma ar Maelbheirn, 


45. 


46. 


is badbha uait na hurdhuirn; 
imda a nglind fir ar faenmhaidm 


6 shaerbhaidb ghil shing shulghuirm. 


You inflicted a rout on M4elbern 

and the fresh blows were as battle-goddesses from you; 
many the men laid low in a glen in defeat, 

as a result of a bright, slender, blue-eyed noble battle-goddess. 


A hf Chuinn, a hf Chormaic, 

gusan luing 'na luing raidbric, 
scai do chreich er each innraic 

do imlait neach eich aimghlic. 


O descendant of Conn, o descendant of Cormac, 
with the ship which is a red-speckled (?) one, 

a man on a slow steed traded 

a plundered herd for a trustworthy horse. 


raidbric] O Cuiv appears to take it as ruad “red' and brecc 'speckled' 
though this is not specified (Poem in Praise of Raghnall) p. 296). The 
reference may be to painted shields which were frequently on the sides 
of Viking ships (see q. 24 also). 

scai ... aimghlic] The allusion here is not clear, though it is noteworthy 
that it leads on to the specific reference to Cù Chulainn's horses and to 
the stud of the Finnghaill in the next stanza of the poem. 


Olc dhunn gan in Glas nGaibnenn 
anocht gé chul tais tirmfhann, 
olc dun gan a[n] Dubh Soighlenn 
ar sgur ghoirmsheng ur Fhinnghall. 


It is unfortunate for us that the smooth, soft, dry-haired one 
(i.e. Raghnall) 

does not have the Glas Gaibnenn tonight; 

it is unfortunate that the Dub Saiglenn 

is not among the dark-slender, young horses of the Finnghaill. 


VIII. The Poet's Relationship with Raghnall (stanzas 47-49) 


AT. 


Mo chuairt tall tuillmheach damsa, 

a barr suairc druimneach donnsa; 
do ghuala, a ri saer Seghsa, 

leamsa ar aen hi 's an orrsa. 
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My visit yonder was profitable for me, 

o handsome, dark, wavy-haired one 

o noble king of Seghais, 

I had your shoulder, as well as the support. 


48. Ar ndol damsa 6ét deaghthoigh 
m'almsa nir almsa dochraid, 
mesa in teg righ dé rachair 
marthain ac sil geal Gof[raid]. 


On leaving your fine house, 

my gifts were not inappropriate ones; 

worse is the king's house to which one will go, 

rather than remain with the bright lineage of Gofraid. 


malmsa] This is a reference to the duas filed, the poet's recompense (alms'). 


49. A mic Gofraid ghuirt Mhuile 
do ghuirt gonfaid ar n-aire, 
tàin cu [traàchtaib] do thighi 
biri 6 Thraigh mbàrcghlain mBaile. 


O son of Gofraidh from the territory of Mull, 

your territories will claim our attention, 

you will take (the spoils of) a cattle-raid to the [limits] of 
your house 

from clear-shipped T'r4ig Baile. 


[trdchtaib]: The suggestion for this reading is that of O Cuiv (Poem in 
Praise of Raghnall), p. 297). 


The Literary Context of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna belongs to the genre of bardic, or Classical Irish, poetry 
employing a strict metrical system (ddn direach, literally “straight/rigid poetry). 
Skilled and sophisticated both in form and style, it was produced by a professional 
learned class from the twelfth century down to the seventeenth.” It is linked 


“ See Simms, Medieval Gaelic Sources, pp. 60-72. An overview of the genre is provided 
in Caball and Hollo, “The Literature of Later Medieval Ireland'. Carney, “Literature in Irish, 
1169-1534, remains useful. Katharine Simms has estimated that more than two thousand 
poems of this genre have survived, 50 per cent of these dating from the very end of the period 
after c. 1566: From Kings to Warlords, p. 4. 
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Figure 3.1. Map of the places relevant to Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 
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thematically and structurally to earlier elegy and eulogy.” Significant political and 
cultural changes in the eleventh and twelfth centuries coincided with its devel- 
opment as a distinct poetic type with a highly technical and metrically complex 
register.” Educated, expert poets could be well rewarded for bardic compositions 
praising their primarily royal patrons whose ideology they eloquently expressed. 
The relationship between both parties was formal in nature and mutually ben- 
eficial.”? A poet prepared for public consumption the particular position a subject 
wished his audience to hear and believe. Accordingly, notwithstanding their liter- 
ary nature, such poems are of considerable historical value, if often difficult to 
interpret. They provide a veiled insight into contemporary politics and social 
concerns, as well as presenting an elite world-view.!' 

That world view encompassed Gaelic Scotland too, and the language in which 
the poems were written was also that of that region's aristocratic elite.” A number 
of Irish poets acquired the epithet Albanach “Scottish' highlighting their contacts 
throughout the Gaelic world.” It is in this broader context that the occurrence of 
a poem to Raghnall, king of Man, should be placed; his kingdom was both Gaelic- 
and Norse-speaking, but the precise balance between the two languages is difficult to 
assess. '* However, we may note that our poem may be the earliest extant composition 
of dàn direach type, having been written during Raghnall's reign, thus 1188x1229.5 


7 The earlier poetry is discussed by Mac Cana, Praise Poetry in Ireland' and Breatnach, 
“Satire, Praise and the Early Irish Poet'. 


S Metrical developments are investigated by O Cuiv, 'Some Developments in Irish Metrics'. 
See also his articles “A Medieval Exercise in Language Planning' and Linguistic Training'. 


? See, for example, Breatnach, “The Chief 's Poet' and Simms, Medieval Gaelic Sources, pp. 61-64. 


0 The difficulties in interpreting this evidence are discussed by Simms, Bardic Poetry as a 
Historical Source' and “Literary Sources for the History of Gaelic Ireland in the Post-Norman Period'. 


1 See, for example, Caball and Hollo, “The Literature of Later Medieval Ireland', p. 82. 
12 See McLeod, Divided Gaels. 


13 These include thethirteenth-century poet Muireadhach Albanach 6 Déilaigh. Meidhbhin 
Ni Urdail gives a brief account of him in her “Two Poems Attributed to Muireadhach Albanach 
6 Dàilaigh', pp. 19-22; see also McManus, Tn Defence of Manslaughter'. A contemporary of 
Muireadhach Albanach's, Giolla Brighde, whose surname is unknown, had the same soubriquet. 
Scottish material in the Irish Grammatical Tracts, much of it from the thirteenth century, has 
been discussed by Clancy, “A Gaelic Polemic Quatrain from the Reign of Alexander I'. 

14 See Megaw, 'Norsemen and Native”, and for an overview of the linguistic situation on 
Man, Thomson, “Language in Man', pp. 243-44. 

15 6 Cuivy, Some Developments in Irish Metrics', p. 290. To provide some numerical context, 


Simms, Bardic Poetry Database' lists ten poems which can be dated with confidence to the twelfth 
century, none of which are in dàn direach (<https://bardic.celt.dias.ie> [accessed 10 February 
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It is in the west of Ireland, and specifically North Connacht, that this genre appears 
to have been initially cultivated, patronized in particular by Ui Chonchobhair, the 
most important Irish dynasty in Raghnall's day.'* A poem to Cathal Croibhdhearg 
Ua Conchobhair (d. 1224) is broadly comparable in sentiment and style with Baile 
Suthach, as well as in date.” However, this particular poem, Tairnic in sel-sa ac Sil 
Néill (“The Era of Niall's Lineage has Come to an End'), is less metrically accom- 
plished than Baile Suthach.'* Nonetheless, neither work is suggestive of a creator 
feeling his way. It is highly likely, therefore, that these authors were writing within 
established conventions, even if numerous literary antecedents have not survived. !”? 

The skill of bardic poetry more generally, and of this poem especially, lay in 
its presentation of specific information pertaining to a particular subject within a 
recognizable frame. Among familiar motifs, detail relating to the king in question 
is presented, and valuable insights can be found in the midst of what appear to be 
literary clichés.” What may read initially as a stock composition reveals its art and 
specificity in its often secluded detail which emerges in close textual reading, as we 
show in the case of a gem of the genre — Baile Suthach — below. 

In language and metre, Baile Suthach resembles other bardic poems, but these fea- 
tures do not provide evidence for a precise date of composition. The metrical form 
adopted is rannaigheacht bheag, a syllabically strict metre with seven syllables in each 
line and a disyllabic word concluding each line of the verse (7?7?). While less common 
than the related metre, rannaigheacht mhòr (7'7') and the frequent deibhidhe (7*7**), 
rannaigheacht bheag is nonetheless well represented throughout the bardic corpus.” 
In its strict dén direach form, it required perfect rhyme between the second and fourth 
lines, as well as alliteration in every line, the final word in the fourth line alliterating 
with the preceding stressed word. Internal rhyme in every couplet was also necessary; 


2016]). P4draig O Machàin has estimated that there are about one hundred poems in dén direach 
extant from the thirteenth century; these include our poem: “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, p. 96. 


16 See O Machéin, “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, p. 98. 
7 6 Cuiv, Poem Composed for Cathal Croibhdhearg O Conchubair'. 
18 6 Cuiv (Poem Composed for Cathal Croibhdhearg O Conchubair', p. 160) notes that 


this poem meets the strict dàn direach metrical requirements for alliteration in 96 per cent of 
instances and for a specific kind of rhyme (rind ocus ardrind) in 62 per cent of couplets. It is thus 
composed in a looser metrical form than dén direach termed dgldchas. 

9 This is cogently argued by O Machiin, “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, p. 98 and passim; he 
notes specific themes of dàn direach drawn from earlier literature (pp. 94-95). 

0) See Simms, From Kings to Warlords, pp. 5-6. 


1 O Cuiv, Some Developments in Irish Metrics'; see also Breatnach, “The Metres of 
Citations in the Irish Grammatical Tracts'. 
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the internal rhyme in the second couplet should be perfect, though that in the first 
couplet need not be so.” The composer of Baile Suthach provides a polished example 
of this dén direach type. The citation of four separate stanzas from it in the Irish Gram- 
matical Tracts, standard reference works for the poets of the bardic period, further 
attests to the poem's acknowledged excellence in its own time and beyond.” 

As in metre, the poet's use of language too is typical of the bardic genre and 
can be classified as “Classical Modern Irish', the poetic variant of Early Modern 
Irish, the stage of the language in use from c. 1200. Earlier deponent verbs appear 
with active endings, as indicated by dealaig (q. 5, from deiligidir “separates, leaves'), 
and previous compound verbs have been simplified (e.g. aithnid, q. 24, from Old 
Irish ad-gnin “recognizes, knows') but this is also the case in Middle Irish (c. 900- 
c. 1200) compositions.* The preverb do occurs for Old and Middle Irish ro (do 
bhloghais “you shattered', q. 26; do innlais “you washed', q. 42); this usage becomes 
regular from about the end of the twelfth century.” Around the same time, inde- 
pendent object pronouns come to be used consistently in place of infixed ones, as 
is the case in our poem (do-réine ... thu “made you', q. 9).” A 1 sg. infixed pro- 
noun is attested in nom-chenglann “it binds me' (q. 29), but this form, as well as 
other infixed pronominal forms, continues in use in bardic poetry. The pronoun 
here is used with the new 3 sg. present tense ending (e)ann which is attested in 
the tenth century but becomes common in the twelfth; the same ending is further 
attested in the form sillenn “gazes' (q. 41). The use of the independent pronoun as 


** Knott, Introduction to Irish Syllabic Poetry, pp. 13-15; Ni Dhomhnaill, Duanaireacht, 
p. 77 ($ 149). 

“3 Thesecitations (qq. 3, 27,41, 43) were identified by O Cuiv: Poem in Praise of Raghnall', 
pp. 299, 300, 301. For some discussion of the five Grammatical Tracts, see McManus, “An Nua- 
Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', pp. 337-39, and O Machàin, “Asepcts of Bardic Poetry”, pp. 101-10 
(the latter is particularly concerned with Tract V). Tract I has been recently re-edited and trans- 
lated by Mac Cirthaigh, The Art of Bardic Poetry; it and the other tracts were earlier edited as 
Trish Grammatical Tracts', ed. by Bergin. 

*^ See McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', as well as his “Teanga an Dina agus Teanga 
an Phréis'. 

4 Breatnach, “An Mhein-Ghaeilge', pp. 282-85; McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', 
Pp. 393-94. 

26 Breatnach, “An Mhe4n-Ghaeilge' p. 280. 

* Breatnach, “An Mhein-Ghaeilge', pp. 271-72; McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', 
p. 429. 

*8 McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', pp. 429-30. 

*? Breatnach, “An Mhein-Ghaeilge', pp. 293-95; McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', 
p. 393. 
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subject is also a feature of the twelfth century and later;?** it occurs in the poem in 
the form do digail sé “she avenged' (q. 25). Phonological developments include dé 
for dia (q. 16, in the meaning “if”; g. 20, as preposition followed by relative pronoun 
“to whom') and the falling together of -d- and -g- (tdighe, q. 9, for tdide “secrecy'; 
buighin, q. 33, for buidin 'band').*' As the earliest extant version of the poem is 
found in a fifteenth-century manuscript, the Book of Fermoy, the orthography in 
particular could have been updated during what was probably a lengthy period of 
transmission. The poem's popularity during that period is indicated by the inclu- 
sion of stanzas from it in the Irish Grammatical Tracts, as noted above. 


The Literary Depiction of Raghnall, King of Man 


While language and metre mark Baile Suthach out as a composition of the bardic 
era, as an address to a patron, Raghnall, king of Man, it can be dated with much 
greater precision to the relatively long period of his rule straddling the end of the 
twelfth century and the first quarter of the thirteenth. Moreover, specific refer- 
ences in the poem suggest that it may have been composed about the middle of his 
reign, perhaps sometime in the years 1209-12, as will be discussed in detail below, 
although it could also have been written at other points during his long career. 
Contemporary concerns are couched in familiar language, and as a praise-poem to a 
leader, Baile Suthach uses many of the same stock motifs employed by bardic poets 
of different regions and at various times.?* These include references to the noble 
ancestry, as well as the martial and leadership qualities of the subject; his generosity 
and justice are highlighted; his physical beauty is also regularly extolled. As far as 
Raghnall is concerned, he is anchored firmly within his own lineage: he is “son of 
Gofraidh' (mac Gofraid, qq. 12, 26), but also descendant of his great-grandfather, 
Gofraid Méranach (“ua ... Gofraidh Méraig', q. 25). His grandfather may be recalled 
in Raghnall's description as ua Amlaib (q. 39), though the author is likely to have 
had a more distant, tenth-century ancestor, Amlaib Cuar4n, in mind, as will be dis- 


cussed below. The link with his mother is also pivotal, the address “son of Sadhbh' 


30 Breatnach, 'Lebor na hUidre', pp. 72-73. 
31 McManus, “An Nua-Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', pp. 350-51. 


32 Simms presents a brief list of such features in From Kings to Warlords, pp. 5-6. Caball 
sets out some of the conventional features of our poem: Caball and Hollo, “The Literature of 
Later Medieval Ireland', pp. 83-84. 


33 For parallel examples from the bardic corpus, see McManus, “Good-looking and 
Irresistible', pp. 81-84. 
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(mac Sadba, qq9. 10, 26) occurring throughout the poem.** Heroic predecessors 
may be encapsulated in his depiction as “descendant of Fearghus' (ua Fergais, q. 42), 
if the celebrated literary Ulster warrior, Fergus mac Réich, is intended here. This 
could also be a reference to Raghnall's great-grandfather, Fergus of Galloway, as 
Brian O Cuiv remarked.?* Nonetheless, indirect allusions to a more famous hero of 
the Ulaid, Cù Chulainn (e.g. through his horse, In Dub Saiglenn, q. 46), render it 
more likely perhaps that Fergus mac Ròéich is being recalled here.** As well as being 
linked with legendary Irish heroes, however, Raghnall is additionally depicted as 
the quintessential Viking warrior, and this aspect of his portrayal sets him apart 
from other bardic subjects, for reasons we shall return to below. Sharing space with 
this constructed image are actual Scandinavian ties, brought to the fore through 
an allusion to Lochlainn (q. 27), and indirectly through the direct appellation to 
Raghnall as foreign one (a goill, q. 38). 

Raghnall has allegedly inherited the blue eyes of his recorded paternal line 
(“shul ngorm 6é nGofraid', gq. 35). This side of his ancestry bestowed on all Gofraid's 
descendants “an appearance surpassing summer nuts” (“snuad ar samhchnaibh') 
(q. 35), a reference which may have brought the fertility associated with the dynas- 
ty's right to rule to mind.** Underlining this is the fact that Raghnall is elsewhere 
addressed as “noble king of Seghais' (“ri saer Seghsa', q. 47), the mouth of the River 
Boyne, from where hazels dropped their precious nuts.?? As befitting a rightful 


34 On Sadhbh, see further below. 


35 Poem in Praise of Raghnall”, ed. and trans. by O Cuiyv, p. 301. Fergus of Galloway was the 
father of Raghnall's grandmother Affreca. 


36 Furthermore, the reference to Fergus mac Réich (from ro ech “great steed”) might also 
have brought the image of Raghnall as a rider to mind; this is referred to throughout the poem 
and is returned to again in the very next stanza with his address as “man of the bright steeds' (a 
fhir na greadha gile, q. 43). 

37 Lochlainn, the place from which Vikings came, is used for Norway after that kingdom had 
come into being. The reference here is more likely to be to the place 'Lochlainn' rather than to 
the dynasty Ua Lochlainn, with whom Raghnall may have been associated. It may reinforce his 
ancestral ties with Amlaib Cuarian and imply his access to Norwegian fleets (see further below). 


38 See, for example, the description of the idyllic nature of the initial period of Conaire 
Màr's reign, as a result of which “acorns were knee-deep in autumn': O'Connor, Destruction of 


Da Derga's Hostel, p. 78. 


9? See O'Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology, pp. 322-23; the general image is one 
of fertility associated with the rightful king. The nuts of Seghais are also linked with knowledge 
and wisdom; see for example, “Cauldron of Poesy”, ed. and trans. by Breatnach, pp. 66-67 ($ 11); 
and Boyle, “Allegory, the Aes Ddna and the Liberal Arts', pp. 30-32. 
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king, it is Raghnall's individual beauty, however, that sets him apart. In a genre 
in which personal appearance is paramount, this particular poet lingers on it to a 
considerable degree.” In all, nine stanzas are lovingly devoted to this descriptive 
task. Raghnall's gait (q. 33) and limbs (q. 37), eye (qq. 36, 42) and eyebrow (q. 40), 
countenance (q. 40) and cheek (qq. 41, 42), and specifically his hair (barr, qq. 34, 
39; cul, qq. 37, 41) — curly, thick, and brown — are carefully depicted.“ In draw- 
ing on a striking image from his own learned world, the poet compares his hero's 
hand' (laechldmh) to “soft white strips of parchment' (“éill maethbhain memruim', 
q. 39). It is scarcely surprising that women are attracted to the beautiful king of 
Man (q. 34). 

In addition, Raghnall is shown to command ultimate loyalty from his warrior 
band, bound to him by his generosity and hospitality, symbolized by draughts of ale 
(“deocha dot chuirm', q. 29). His followers are looked after well by him in peace- 
time; he is a liberal king whose nobility is greater than the ruler of Rome (q. 13). An 
effective leader in battle, excellent in valour, stubborn in heart (“maith th'engnam, 
cruaid do chraide', q. 21), his mastery of a range of weapons — sword, spear, bow 
and arrow — is emphasized (qq. 21-23). Reference to bow and arrow brings his 
Scandinavian profile once more to the fore, as does the description of his dexter- 
ity at sea when controlling the Black Swan' (Eala Duibe, q. 43), thrusting roughly 
and grinding a knife smoothly (“garbh shàithi agus min mheile', q. 43), as the 
ship sailed. Specific victories are enumerated; certain places receive mention (e.g. 
q. 44). Finally, in return for this impressive adulation, the poet acquired appropri- 
ate compensation, commenting that the king's gifts were not degrading in any way 
(“m'almsa nir almsa dochraid', q. 48). 


Raghnall, King of Tara 


In much of this and more, Baile Suthach is orthodox, but only when measured 
against compositions that appear to be later in date. For this reason, the extent to 
which the poet drew on established bardic conventions is in fact impossible to say. 
Nevertheless, the degree of identifiable allusion detectible in the poem suggests 


*0 McManus has discussed this aspect of Classical Irish poetry in “Good-looking and 
Irresistible'; for the concept of beauty in Icelandic literature, see J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, 
Skandinavia i vikingtiden, pp. 100-05. 


41 Both his hair and eyes are also the detailed focus of quatrain 36; his hair is described again 
(q. 37) and his eyes referred to once more (q. 38). 


** The holding of an ale-feast to command loyalty from a host has a striking parallel in the 
medieval Welsh poem Y Gododdin: Aneirin — Y Gododdin, ed. by Jarman. 
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that its author was immersed in literary tradition and had liberal recourse to it to 
portray Raghnall deliberately in a specific light. That presentation had precise con- 
temporary resonances, as will become clear. In glorifying its subject by recourse to 
illustrious ancestry both Gaelic and Norse, Baile Suthach encompasses Raghnall's 
ambitions and sets out his hopes for the future with confidence. The complex 
alliances and events reflected in the poem provide us with a vivid snapshot of the 
Norse-Gaelic cultural interface at a given time, the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century, in a major hub of cross-cultural connections, the Isle of Man. 

In this context, it is highly significant that central to the poet's depiction 
of this king of Man of mixed ancestry is the fact that Tara, symbolic seat of 
Irish kingship, will belong to him. From the outset, therefore, Raghnall is orien- 
tated firmly westwards. Scattered historical references pertaining to the activi- 
ties of this king of Man throughout his career point to repeated engagement 
with Ireland and the Irish, including access to Irish forces. Thus, according to 
the account in Orkneyinga saga of a conflict between King William the Lion 
of Scotland and the Orkney jarl Haraldr Maddadarson (d. 1206), in response 
to a plea from the former, Raghnall gathered military men from the Hebrides 
and Kintyre, as well as Ireland, with whose fighting power he took control of 
Caithness.* Raghnall may also have had access to Irish troops at an earlier stage 
in his career. In 1193, he assisted Rhodri ap Owain (d. 1195) in his acquisition 
of Anglesey.“ A description of the campaign as “the Summer of the Irish' (haf 
y Gwydyl) in a Welsh source, O Oes Gwrtheyrn Gwrtheneu (From the Age of 
Vortigern'),“ has been taken by George Broderick to refer to “substantial Gaelic 
speaking forces' employed by Raghnall on that occasion.“ This can be no more 
than inference, however. 


4 “sendi menn i Sudreyjar til Rognvalds Sudreyjakonugs Gudrodarsonar. [...] Pegar er 
Rognvaldi k6mu bessi ord, dr6é hann her saman um allt Sudreyjariki ok af Sàtiri; hann hafdi 
ok mikit lid af frlandi' ([William] sent messengers to Raghnall son of Gofraidh, king of the 
Hebrides. [...] As soon as he got the message, Raghnall started gathering men all through the 
Hebrides and from Kintyre, to add to a strong force he had with him from Ireland): Orkneyinga 
saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, p. 293. This dispute is discussed by McDonald, Manx 
Kingship, pp. 107-17. 

“4 Brut y Tywysogion claim that it was Gofraidh, Raghnall's father, who provided assis- 
tance on this occasion, but this is likely to be an error for mac Gofraid “son of Gofraidh': Brut y 
Tywysogion, ed. by Jones, p. 173 and p. 296 n.; see also McDonald, Manx Kingship, pp. 102-03. 


48 The Text of the Bruts, ed. Rhys and Evans, p. 405; on this chronicle source, see further 
below. 


4** Broderick, Trish and Welsh Strands', p. 36 and n. 31. 
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Whatever the historical reality, the kingship of Tara, as expressed in Baile 
Suthach, is a literary concept, use of which can be compared with that in other 
contemporary bardic compositions. Raghnall's depiction in this regard resembles 
that of the later thirteenth-century Connacht ruler Maghnus Ua Conchobhair, for 
example.” Like Raghnall, he too is connected to the legendary king of Tara, Conn 
Cétchathach, Maghnus being hailed as “Conn of yore' (Conn cian). Maghnus was 
a direct descendant of Raghnall's contemporary Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua Con- 
chobhair, and the latter too was deemed worthy of Tara by his eulogist, as Raghnall 
is, according to the author of Baile Suthach. Cathal Croibhdhearg's poet sets forth 
his claim to Tara by means of a deliberately subversive evocation of an eleventh- 
century narrative, Echtra mac nEchach Mugmedòin (“The Adventure of the Sons 
of Echaid Mugmedén').^ The earlier tale had set out claims to rule, on the part of 
the pre-eminent northern dynasty, Ua Néill, resulting from the accession of their 
eponymous ancestor, Niall Noigiallach (Niall of the Nine Hostages) to Tara.” 
Appropriating the same story more than a century later, the western ruling family 
of Ua Conchobair employed it with a twist to claim Tara and thus legitimacy for 
King Cathal Croibhdhearg, who is presented as the descendant of the brother of 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, Bri6n.* 

Like his Connacht contemporary, Cathal Croibhdhearg, Raghnall too will be 
accepted at Tara, as our poet makes clear. In one of only two stanzas in which 
Raghnall is addressed directly by his given name, it is prophesied that “Tara/Ire- 
land is about to receive you' (““Radruim Da Thi ar thi h'errla', q. 10).>* Alluding 
to the fact that the stone of Fal (Lia Fdil) at Tara cried out in recognition of the 
destined king, the poet assures Raghnall that “you will obtain a sound from the 


1 See O Machéin, “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, p. 117. 

48 6 Machéin, “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, p. 115. 

* “The Death of Crimthann', ed. and trans. by Stokes, pp. 190-203; “Echtra maic Echdach 
Mugmedòin', ed. and trans. by Joynt. 

50 For discussion of the tale, see Downey, Literature and Learning in Early Medieval 
Meath'. 

51 6 Cuiy, Poem Composed for Cathal Croibhdhearg O Conchubhair'; for discussion, 
see O Corr4in, “Historical Need and Literary Narrative', pp. 144-46, and his Legend as Critic', 
pp. 31-35. 

52 In support of Radruim Di Thi in the meaning “Tara'/Treland' are other comparable ref- 
erences in bardic poetry: Da Thi Themhra' (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. 1 “emon', dil.ie/20034) 
and Ràth Da Thi' (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. fforbàs', dil.ie/23363) occur in similar contexts, 
and Banbha D4 Thi' and “Tigh Di Thi' are used as kennings for Ireland. Dioghluim Ddna, 
ed. by Mac Cionnaith, p. 299 (no. 91.36) and p. 313 (no. 94.12). 
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flagstone on the side of Tara' (“do-ghébha [...] | labra 6n leic a taeib Themra'). 
That a chosen ruler is prophesied to take the kingship of Tara is commonplace, 
and reference to audible acceptance by the Lia Fdil is also frequently found.** The 
theme is attested in elaborate form in earlier texts, most notably Baile in Scdil 
(“The Phantom's Frenzy'), part of which dates from the ninth century.** Such 
imagery is not confined to descriptions of Irish rulers. Significant opponents of 
Raghnall, Meic Shomharlaidhe, descendants of Somharlaidhe of Argyll (d. 1164), 
are also addressed in general terms as “scion of Tara' (slat Teamhra) and lord of 
Fal [Ireland] (flaith Fdil).** This family supplied gallowglasses to Ui Chonchobh- 
air in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and it may be that this brought them 
into contact with bardic poetry in its early emergent phase. ** Raghnall's promi- 
nence in the genre is similarly explicable in terms of his association with Ireland, 
as will be discussed below. 

In bringing this king of Man within the remit of the stone of F4l, the poet had 
recourse to the perception that the island from which the Lia Fdil was originally 
brought was in fact the Isle of Man. This is suggested in an earlier narrative, Forfess 
Fer Fdlgae (“The Siege of the Men of Fàlgae'), in which the men in question under 
a variant name, fir Faail, are equated with those of Man.” That this was a view held 
around the time Baile Suthach was written is indicated by reference to it in a prose 
tale, Eachtra Cormaic maic Airt (“The Adventure of Cormac mac Airt'), in which 


53 Twenty-eight poems of twelfth-/thirteenth-century date catalogued in the Bardic Poetry 
Database refer to the acquisition of kingship by the ruler, a number alluding specifically to Lia 
Fd4il: Simms, Bardic Poetry Database'. Among the texts specifically referring to the noise made 
by the stone, are “The Wonders of Ireland' (Do Ingantaib Erenn) (discussed in Chapter 2): 
Leabhar Breathnach, ed. by Todd, pp. 200-01: “in Lia Fail .i. in cloc no gessed fa cach righ' (the 
Lia Fdil, i.e. the stone which shouted under every king); cf. Writings of Bishop Patrick, ed. by 
Gwynn, p. 60 ($ 11): “Lia F4il, Nam lapis, ut fertur, calcatus rege sonabat | Iam rugiens'. 


54 Baile in Scdil, ed. and trans. by Murray, pp. 33, 50 ($ 2); for discussion, see Carey, “Tara 
and the Supernatural', pp. 37-40. 


55 These phrases occur in a late thirteenth-century poem to Aonghus son of Aonghus, 
great-grandson of the founding father of the dynasty, Somharlaidhe: Irish Bardic Poetry, ed. by 
Greene and Kelly, pp. 172-73, 292-93 (stanzas 14, 21). There is a brief discussion of use of 
titles in bardic poetry in McLeod, “Ré Innsi Gall, pp. 45-47; see also his Rhetorical Geography'. 

56 Sellar, MacDonald and MacRuairi Pedigrees', p. 4; this reference is noted and discussed 
by O Machàin, “Aspects of Bardic Poetry”, pp. 108-09. The Annals of the Four Masters 1154.11 
refer to a fleet of gallowglasses led by Mac Scelling in 1154, but clear evidence as to whether it 
was directed by Somharlaidhe or Raghnall's father, Gofraidh, is lacking: for detailed discussion 
of this expedition, see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 59-72. 


57 For discussion, see Carey, “Tara and the Supernatural', p. 38. 
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the emblems of kingship abound.” Raghnall's eulogist was immersed in contem- 
porary tradition and drew on it to present a specific portrayal of his subject with a 
particular purpose in mind. In Raghnall's case, however, the detailed trappings of 
kingship accorded him go far beyond those connected with other non-Irish rulers, 
situating him among outstanding Irish leaders in status and style. For him too is 
prophesied Tara, the poet establishing the Manx king as overarching ruler of a pan- 
Gaelic world. 


Raghnall Ruler of Eamhain 


At the centre of this conceptualization is Raghnall's control over Eamhain, referred 
to poetically as Emhain (Abhlach) and gradually revealed to be “the Tara of Man' 
(“Teamair Mhanann').” Eamhain provides the poem with its initial focus, in an 
opening series of eight stanzas in which it is carefully evoked. Its mythical associations 
are encapsulated in the first reference to it as the sid (Otherworld) of Eamhain (q. 1), 
and in its fertility, as befits a seat of kingship. “A fertile settlement' (baile suthach'), it 
bears “a summer colour” (“samhdath') and a “fresh, green mantle' (“na brot [...] n-ur 
n-uaine') (q. 2). It is Eamhain of the rich foods' (“Emain na n-indmher') whose 
abundant fields produce “pure corn for the Lord's body” (“d'arbur ghlan cuirp in 
Choimghedh') (q. 5), in a specific reference to the Eucharist. Within its broad remit, 
it represents an Otherworld extending from pre-Christian to Christian times. Refer- 
ence to it as abhlach (apple-treed)“' may well have been deliberately designed to bring 
Avalon to mind, since the poem's audience could have been familiar with Insula 
Avallonis, created by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his twelfth-century composition, 
Historia regum Britanniae.” The association of Eamhain with fragrant apple trees is 


58 “The Irish Ordeals', ed. by Stokes; “Echtra Cormaic', ed. and trans. by Hull; like our poem, 
this narrative is also preserved in the Book of Fermoy. It has not been dated precisely, but it 
may be from the end of the Middle Irish period (twelfth century); see 6 Cathasaigh, Heroic 
Biography, p. 80, n. 280. 

59 The identification occurs in quatrain 8, or earlier in one manuscript version in which 
Eamhain is described as Tara of the victorious households' (“Teamhoir na tteaghlach mbuaidhe') 
in quatrain 2. The suspense invoked in the former version by a gradual buildup to the identifica- 
tion is likely to be the original reading of the poem. 


“ Its fresh green grass is also highlighted in quatrain 4. 

“1 “Apple-treed Eamhain of the yew trees' (“Emain Abhlach na n-ibor', q. 7); cf. “Emain na 
n-aball cumra' (Eamhain of the fragrant apple-trees, q. 8). 

*? See Poem in Praise of Raghnall”, ed. and trans. by O Cuivy, p. 297, and Byrne, Otherworlds, 
p. 159. 
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underlined once more in the final stanza of the sequence identifying it as the “Tara of 
Man'.* Raghnall's family embodies this special place, serving as “the apple trees of the 
green branches of Eamhain' (“abhla craebh n-uaine nEamhna', q. 8). Moreover, in a 
phrase deliberately reminiscent of a term associated with inauguration, slat righe “rod 
of kingship', Raghnall himself is placed at the summit as “the most beautiful of the 
apple-tree branches' (“in tshlat abhla as aille”, q. 9). Moreover, his position as king 
over Eamhain' (“ri ar Emain') is reiterated at a later point in the poem (q. 40). 

In its opening sequence, therefore, the poet evokes not his patron, but the idyllic 
kingdom over which the latter is then portrayed as ruling by natural right. In 
Eamhain of the abundant apple trees, the most beautiful of the apple-tree branches' 
is destined to lead. In this too the author follows a bardic pattern, since the poem's 
subject often emerges by degrees. Tairnic in sel-sa ac Sil Néill, written in honour 
of Raghnall's contemporary Cathal Croibhdhearg, commences with a retelling of 
Niall's origin-legend, as noted above, before turning his gaze on the dynasty of Ua 
Conchobhair more generally, and finally — in stanza 51 — on “the red salmon with 
the dark fin whose sobriquet is “In Croibderg”, the red-handed one' (“in bratan 
doinneithrech derg | dana comainm in Croibderg ).* Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 
similarly reminds the audience of Eamhain's established literary associations, before 
introducing reality in the form of Raghnall, just and rightful ruler of this special place. 
The reference to Eamhain's numerous bright apple-tree branches in quatrain 1 under- 
lined its supernatural status, since it was “a branch of the apple tree from Eamhain' 
(“cr6eb dind abaill a hEmain') which a woman from the Otherworld brought to Bran, 
according to the eighth-century narrative, Immram Brain (“The Voyage of Bran').* 
Her depiction of an idyllic place “without sadness, grief or death, without sickness 
or debility” (“cen bròn, cen dubae, cen bis | cen na galar cen indgés') is echoed in our 
poem which suggests Eamhain's peace and prosperity under Raghnall's rule.” 


8 “Emain na n-aball cumra | Temair Mhanann' (Eamhain of the fragrant apple trees is the 
Tara of Man, q. 8). The identification is underlined in quatrain 11 in which Eamhain is linked 
with “the son of Ler son of Midir' (“Emhain mheic Lir mic Mhighir'), i.e. Manannàn, the god of 
the sea associated with the Isle of Man. For a discussion of the texts concerning Mananndn, see 


Mac Quarrie, “The Isle of Man in Medieval Gaelic Literature'. 

4 Slat na righe “the rod of kingship' was placed in the hand of the rightful king, according to 
some accounts of kingship ritual: see Simms, From Kings to Warlords, pp. 22-23. 

55 6 Cuiv, Poem Composed for Cathal Croibhdhearg O Conchubhair', pp. 167, 171. 

“ Immram Brain, ed. and trans. by Mac Mathuna, p. 33. Manannàn also features in this 
tale though he is not explicitly linked to the Isle of Man therein. 

“ Immram Brain, ed. and trans. by Mac Mathuna, pp. 35, 48 ($ 10). This too is a common 


topos in bardic poetry (as it had been in earlier literature): see McManus, “The Smallest Man in 
Ireland can Reach the Tops of her Trees'. 
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Raghnall himself, however, does not appear in the poem until quatrain 4 and 
even then in cryptic guise. It is likely that he should be identified with the impetu- 
ous “rider of a noble horse' (“marcach eich duinn [cu] dighàir') on the surface of 
Emhain, once again specified as an otherworld mound (sid). This too is likely to 
be a deliberate allusion to Immram Brain in which the otherworld woman pre- 
sents a man “riding on the sea-washed plain” (“rédid mag finn fris mbein muir). 
Significantly, in this tale the rider is later identified as Manannan whom Bran 
meets “in a chariot along the sea' (“isin charput iarsin muir').* It seems, therefore, 
that Raghnall, who rightfully assumes control of Eamhain, is being subtly equated 
with the otherworld deity, Manann4n, in these opening stanzas of the poem. A 
prominent member of the Irish pantheon, Tuatha Dé Danann, Manannan mac 
Lir is intimately associated with the Isle of Man. According to Sanas Cormaic, a 
ninth-century glossary, attributed to a contemporary king-bishop, Cormac mac 
Cuilenn4in, Manannan, “a renowned trader' (cennaige amra) and sea-deity, lived in 
and gave his name to the Isle of Man.” 

Simultaneously, however, Manannan belongs to Eamhain Abhlach, most 
conspicuously in the Early Modern Irish narrative Altram Tige Dd Medar (“The 
Nourishment of the House of Two Milk Vessels'), according to which his house 
is situated there, Eamhain also being termed the Land of Promise' therein.” The 
broader context of this tale too is Ireland, specifically Brugh na Béinne, abode of 
the deities, Tuatha Dé Danann, with whom Manannan interacts in this story but 
is not unambiguously identified. The date of this text is uncertain; like our poem, 


8 Immran Brain, ed. and trans. by Mac Mathuna, pp. 38, 51 ($ 32). 


*9 “Manannan mac Lir .i. cennaige amra béi a nInis Manand. [...] inde Scoti et Brittones 
eum deum vocaverunt maris et inde filium maris esse dixerunt .i. mac lir mac mara. Et de nomine 
Manandan Inis Manand dictus est' (Manannan mac Lir, a renowned trader who dwelt in the 
Isle of Man. [...] Hence the Irish and the Britons called him a god of the sea and they said he was 
son of the sea, i.e. mac lir “son of the sea'. And the name of the Isle of Man is taken from that of 
Manannàin): Three Irish Glossaries, ed. by Stokes, p. 31; for a variant version, see Sanas Cormaic, 
ed. and trans. by Meyer, p. 78. The anecdote is also repeated in a Middle Irish compilation, 
Còir Anmann (“The Fitness of Names'), ed. and trans. by Arbuthnot, 1, 111-12, 147 ($ 148); IL, 
45-46, 119 ($ 160). 


70 “Altram Tige Dd Medair', ed. and trans. by Duncan, e.g. p. 207 ($ 3), p. 209 ($ 4), p. 215 
($ 8), p. 217 ($ 9). The English title we employ is that used by Cathinka Hambro in her analy- 
sis of the tale, Waiting for Christian Fish. In a thirteenth-century tale, Tochmarc Luaine (“The 
Wooing of Luan'), Eamhain Abhlach is identified with Arran: Tochmarc Luaine ocus Aided 
Athairne, ed. by Breatnach, p. 10, line 155. It is specifically equated with the Isle of Man in 
a later, fifteenth-century poem (elegy by Tuathal 6 hUiginn on Niall Garbh O Domhnaill, 
d. 1489: Aithdioghluim Ddéna, ed. by McKenna, 1, 89-93; 11, 54-56). In the latter instance, how- 


ever, the influence of our poem cannot be ruled out. 
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it too is preserved in the Book of Fermoy.” In its extant form, it may be roughly 
contemporary with Baile Suthach, and in the absence of direct evidence for bor- 
rowing on the part of one author by another, both may have derived the notion of 
Manann4n's embodiment of Eamhain Abhlach and Man from an earlier source. 
In the context of our poem, it seems clear that in casting the rider (Raghnall) in 
Manann4n's image, the poet deliberately insinuated that the Manx king incorpo- 
rated in reality Manann4n's mythical control of an extensive sea-world. In this con- 
nection, we may note that a reference to Raghnall's command of “the men of the 
western world from the Boyne until it touches the Tiber” (“sléigh Fher bhFuinid 
| 6 Bhòind cu mben re Tibhir') concludes with an identification of his beloved 
Eamhain as “Eamhain of the son of Ler'.”* Like Manannd4n, the “son of Ler' in 
question, the rider on Eamhain's surface, termed “the man of the mound' (“fir in 
dumha') in quatrain 6, is also associated with “the smooth sid of Brugh [na Béinne]' 
(“sid blaith in Brogha'), the locus of rightful kingship, the fertile fort of mead 
(“rdith min medha'). 

Drawing on common literary allusions, therefore, a skilful poet inserts his 
patron, a Manx king, into a clearly delineated conceptual landscape, of which 
Eamhain Abhlach and — through its mythological resident, Manannan — the 
Isle of Man also, form part. For him, however, Eamhain and Man are assimilated: 
Eamhain Abhlach is “the Tara of Man' (““Teamair Mhanann', q. 8). In the view of 
Aisling Byrne, this indicates that for all its supernatural features, Eamhain signi- 
fies a concrete location, “in all probability Raghnall's own dwelling, or, possibly, 
an inauguration site'./* Margaret Dobbs too was of the opinion that Eamhain 
Abhlach in Altram Tige Dd Medar represented a specific place, “on the west coast 
of the Isle of Man, near the city [sic] of Peel', though no evidence is adduced in 
favour of this assertion./* Directly west of Peel harbour at some 80 km distance 
was Carlingford Lough, and it was at Carlingford that Raghnall was awarded land 
as a knight's fee by King John in 1212, as well as an annual rent of corn to be 


71 Its place in that manuscript is discussed by Hambro, Waiting for Christian Fish, pp. 167-69. 

7? “Emhain mheic Lir mic Mhighir' (q. 11). The reference to the River Tiber recalls the 
tradition in the dindshenchas (place-name lore) that Boand (from whom the River Boyne was 
named) fled and so the river flowed until it reached the Tiber. The Boyne is also identified with 
the Tiber, as well as other famous rivers in this material (see Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. and 
trans. by Gwynn, III, 26-39). 

73 Byrne, Otherworlds, p. 159; she includes, among the “several possibilities', Castleward 
Mound or Tynwald Hill (n. 66). 


74 “Altromh Tighi Da Medar', ed. and trans. by Dobbs, p. 230. 
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paid at nearby Drogheda. This afforded him a valuable foothold in Ulster terri- 
tory, as well as access to a significant harbour. It also granted him protection, since 
by providing maritime support to the English king in his control of Irish waters, 
Raghnall was promised in return aid in the destruction of his enemies by John's 
government in Ireland.” 

If Eamhain were an actual location on the Isle of Man, underlining a connection 
embodied by Raghnall between it and the well-known Eamhain in the territory of 
Ulster would have had added resonance after Raghnall had acquired a foothold in 
Ulster himself. Yet the Manx king had had frequent dealings with Ulster by the time 
of this land grant in 1212, as we shall see. Moreover, even if a concrete place is not 
intended, the poet eloquently suggests that Emain Macha, centre of power of Ulster's 
legendary heroes, is for Man what Tara itself is for Ui Chonchobhair as set out in 
the poem of about the same date, Tairnic in sel-sa ac Sil Néill, written for Raghnall's 
contemporary Cathal Croibhdhearg, and mentioned above. Thus, Raghnall's links 
with Ireland are set out in deliberately heroic terms and in accordance with the con- 
ventional code of bardic poetry. The poet bemoans the fact that one of a pair of 
famous horses (In Dub Saiglenn, q. 46) belonging to Cu Chulainn, premier hero 
of Ulster, is not in Raghnall's company. * While that horse and a mythological cow 
of immense fecundity and strength, In Glas Gaibnenn, are absent tonight (anocht), 
the audience can conceive of Raghnall having recourse to such legendary creatures 
on other occasions.” After all, like Cù Chulainn, he too is half-man, half-god, hav- 
ing been conceived “in secret” (“a taighe”) between his mysterious mother, Sadhbh, 
and a god from Brugh na Bòinne (q. 9), as noted in passing above. In addition, the 
spoils of war with which image the poem ends are expressly presented as a cattle- 
raid (fdin), perhaps bringing the well-known cattle-raid with which Cu Chulainn is 
associated, Tdin Bo Cuailnge (“The Cattle Raid of Cooley'), to mind. To reinforce 
the point, it is from Tràigh Baile, a landing point at Dundalk Strand, marking out 


73 Calendar of Documents, ed. by Sweetman, 1, no. 429, p. 70: “The K. [King John] com- 
mands his reeves, provosts and baliffs of Ireland, that if any villagers (wikini) or others commit 
an act of forfeiture in the land of Reginald, king of Man, they aid in destroying his and the K.'s 
enemies, the King of Man having bound himself by oath to do the like in regard to those who 
commit an act of forfeiture in the K.'s land'. 


76 In Dub Saiglenn, one of a pair of horses belonging to Cù Chulainn, the other being In 
Liath Macha, features prominently in a number of stories connected with that Ulster hero, 
including, in particular, his death-tale: see Compert Con Culainn, ed. by van Hamel, pp. 72-133; 
“Le Mort de Cuchulainn', trans. by Guyonvarc'h. 


77 For a collection of material concerning In Glas Gaibenn, see Annals of the Four Masters, 
ed. and trans. by O'Donovan, 1, 18-21. 
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the extent of Cu Chulainn's own territory,” that Raghnall brings his battle trophies 
homewards. Significantly, it was at Tràigh Baile too that Scandinavian allies gath- 
ered to assist the Ulster king and Cu Chulainn's royal leader, Conchobar mac Nessa, 
in seeking revenge for the defeat he suffered in Tdin Bo Cuailnge, according to a 
twelfth-century narrative sequel to that encounter, Cath Ruis na Rig (“The Battle of 
Rosnaree').” In presenting Raghnall as the ideal of Gaelic and Norse worlds alike, 
such resonances were most likely being deliberately recalled. 

Thus, over the course of the poem, Eamhain Abhlach, seat of otherworld king- 
ship, the produce of honey” (“tairthe meala', g. 6) of which Raghnall has imbibed, 
is reconfigured as Eamhain (Macha) at whose court Ulster's heroes abound and 
with whose pre-eminent warrior the king of Man is subtly compared. As just king 
and martial leader, Raghnall occupies Eamhain in all its guises; it is scarcely sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the poet's eyes, Eamhain is “the Tara of Man'. That the 
Manx ruler held land in the territory after 1212 may add a further dimension to 
the extensive focus on Eamhain throughout the poem. It is more likely, however, to 
reflect sustained contacts with Ulster over an extended period and to express how 
Raghnall wished to position himself on that political stage. 


Raghnall and Ulster 


Ulster for the early part of Raghnall's reign was the domain of John de Courcy 
and had been for some time. If the words of a thirteenth-century anonymous 
poet preserved as part of “The Song of Dermot and the Earl' (Chanson de Der- 
mot et du comte) are accurate, John was invited by Henry II to conquer Ulster by 
force, during that king's visit to Ireland in 1171-72.** Chronicle evidence places 
his conquest of the region some years later in 1178 when he defeated and subse- 
quently banished Ruaidhri Mac Duinn Shléibhe, king of the Ulaidh, the people 
from whom the territory of Ulster acquired its name.*' His control was not secure, 
and he encountered opposition and resistance from Mac Duinn Shléibhe and 
other rulers. He also had recourse to Irish allies on occasion,* demonstrating the 


78 Mesca Ulad, ed. by Watson, p. 2, lines 23-27. 
7? Cath Ruis na Rig, ed. and trans. by Hogan, pp. 16-17. 


80 Song of Dermot and the Earl, ed. and trans. by Orpen, p. 199; Deeds of the Normans of 
Ireland, ed. and trans. by Mullally, p. 123 (lines 2731-31). 


81 Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1178. For discussion, see Duffy, First Ulster Plantation'. 
5> Annals of Tigernach 1178. 
53 E.g. Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1179. 
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complexity of political allegiances in the context of English involvement in Ireland. 
The neighbouring Isle of Man formed an important strand in these intricate rela- 
tions and one which de Courcy sought skilfully to exploit. As part of this broad strat- 
egy he had married Raghnall's sister, Affreca, daughter of Gofraidh son of Amlaib, 
by 1180, if not before.* Through an earlier marital liaison, the Manx dynasty was 
associated with the influential northern Irish dynasty of Mac Lochlainn, Raghnall's 
father, Gofraidh, having wed Fionnghuala, daughter or most likely granddaughter 
of Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn when that formidable ruler may still have been 
in power.** Alternatively their association should be dated to the period between 
1170 and 1172, since their son, Amhlaibh, was around three years of age at the 
time of their canonical union in 1176.** In support of the latter date is the fact that 
it coincides with Gofraidh's known involvement in the siege of Dublin organized 
by King Ruaidhri Ua Conchobhair in 1171.*7 Whatever the date of their union, 
de Courcy associated himself with a long-standing ally of Mac Lochlainn on his 
marriage to Affreca, daughter of the Manx king. In forging this union, he cleverly 
sought to bring his two powerful neighbours on side.** 

Links with Man were also cultivated by de Courcy in the ecclesiastical domain. 
A daughter house of Furness in Cumbria, the monastery of Rushen on the Isle of 
Man had been founded by Raghnall's grandfather Amlaib in 1134,*? and his father, 
Gofraidh, established a second Cistercian house there at Myroscough in 1176.” 


54 Duffy, First Ulster Plantation', p. 25, n. 167. 


5 She is described as Phingola, filia Mac Loclen, filii Murkartac regis Ybernie' in the 
Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum on the occasion of her lawful marriage to Gofraidh: Cronica 
regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 40". She may, however, have been Muirchertach Mac 
Lochlainn's granddaughter, daughter of his son also called Muirchertach, or one of his other 
sons: see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 150-56; reasons for the alliance are dis- 
cussed therein, pp. 154-55. 


86 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 40"; see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow 
Sea, p. 153. 

S Gerald of Wales writes that both Ruaidhri and Lorcan Ua Tuathail, archbishop of 
Dublin, sent letters to Gofraidh seeking assistance in return for financial reward: Expugnatio 
Hibernica, ed. by Scott and Martin, pp. 78-79. 

58 Duffy, First Ulster Plantation', p. 26. 

5 Cronica reeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 35". See Davey, Medieval Monasticism 
and the Isle of Man', pp. 349-50. The influence of Furness on Man is explored by Stringer, The 
Reformed Church, pp. 23-26. 

20) Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 357; Davey, "Medieval Monasticism and 
the Isle of Man', pp. 350-51. 
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John de Courcy's Cistercian foundations were also linked with Furness, including 
Inch Abbey, Co. Down.?! Affreca herself founded Grey Abbey (Iugum Dei) in 
Co. Down, as a daughter house of Holm Cultram, when she was already married 
to de Courcy in 1192.?? Her father had accorded the monks of the mother house 
freedom of travel and exemption from payment of duty on the Isle of Man,” and 
Affreca's foundation provides evidence for a link that had endured. Its location was 
determined by her relationship to de Courcy, since Grey Abbey is in relatively close 
proximity to Inch. Politics underlined such connections, seen most clearly in the 
promotion of the cult of Patrick by de Courcy to cultivate ecclesiastical support 
and in the rivalry between Armagh and Dublin reflected in the production of the 
Life of Patrick by Jocelin of Furness, written at de Courcy's request.?* An interest in 
this dimension of Irish hagiography may also have been shared by his Manx wife.” 

John de Courcy was made Chief Justiciar of Ireland by John, Lord of Ireland, 
in 1185, according to Gerald of Wales,” and there is considerable evidence for his 
involvement in political struggles throughout Ireland in the following years. He 
lent his assistance to Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua Conchobhair, and in this he had the 
support of another English settler in Ireland, Walter de Lacy, as well as that of the 
latter's younger brother Hugh, with whom he was initially on the same side.” De 
Courcy and the de Lacys appear as enemies from the early years of the thirteenth 
century, however, Walter and Hugh having secured English royal support. Walter 
acted on King John's behalf in negotiations with Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua Con- 
chobhair in 1204, and both he and his brother were offered land in Ulster in the 
same year. In 1205, Hugh de Lacy was awarded the earldom of Ulster, de Courcy 
subsequently losing his English lands as well, as a consequence of his rebellion 
against this move.” He took refuge on the Isle of Man, and in his attempt to regain 


91 Cronica reeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41"; Flanagan, Jocelin of Furness', 
pp. 46-47; Stringer, The Reformed Church, p. 28. 


?> Stringer, The Reformed Church, pp. 29-30; see also McIntire, “A Note on Grey Abbey. 


3 Register of Holm Cultram, no. 265(a), p. 94, cited in Duffy, First Ulster Plantation', 
p. 25; Stringer, The Reformed Church, p. 25. 


94 See Flanagan, Jocelin of Furness. 

25 Flanagan, Jocelin of Furness', p. 64. 

96 Gerald of Wales, Expugnatio Hibernica, ed. by Scott and Martin, p. 243. 

7 Annals of Loch Cé 1195 and 1197; Annals of the Four Masters 1195.7. For an account of 
this period, see Duffy, John and Ireland', especially pp. 239-40. 


98 See the account of the politics of this period by Martin, John, Lord of Ireland”, especially 
pp. 134-35. 
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his territory the following year, de Courcy had access to a substantial fleet provided 
by Raghnall. Moreover, the king of Man fought alongside him as he sought in vain 
to capture the strategic castle of “Rath' from the de Lacys.” This is most likely a 
reference to Dundrum Castle, Co. Down, constructed by de Courcy. !?? 

Raghnall, therefore, was active on the ground in Ulster in 1205, as an indis- 
pensable ally of the deposed lord of Ulster, with whom he had family ties, in de 
Courcy's failed attempt to regain power. The prominence accorded Eamhain in 
our poem could have called such events to mind. It is Raghnall who is king over 
Eamhain' (“ri ar Emain', g. 40), having realized the authority depicted in prospec- 
tive terms at an earlier point in the poem: Radruim Da Thi [Tara/Ireland] is about 
to receive you' (“Radruim Da Thi ar thi h'errla', q. 10). As Eamhain of Man may 
have a dual function as actual and mythological location, so too could Radruim 
have symbolized kingship in a broad sense but also a specific manifestation of it, 
namely Dundrum Castle, Co. Down, constructed by de Courcy and his seat of 
power. In this regard, we may note that it is referred to as “the castle of Rath' in the 
Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum when the joint venture of Raghnall and de 
Courcy is described. !?! 

The de Lacys retained that castle after their acquisition of Ulster power, though 
their relationship with King John became increasingly fraught in the following 
years, in Walter's case not least because of his association with his wife's baronial 
family, de Briouze. Both brothers became embroiled in dispute with the king's jus- 
ticiar, Meiler fitz Henry, and the situation quickly deteriorated.'”* John took mat- 
ters into his own hands on his expedition to Ireland in 1210, during which de Lacy 
estates were confiscated and the Earl of Ulster, Hugh, was driven from Ireland or 
fled.'* According to some sources, he went to Scotland, but an eyewitness account 
of John's visit to Ireland, Histoire des ducs de Normandie et des rois d'Angleterre, to 
which Sean Duffy has drawn attention, claims that Hugh, together with various 
members of the de Briouze family, escaped from the besieged castle of Carrickfer- 
gus and sailed to the Isle of Man, from where they crossed to Galloway after four 


days.'0* This accords well with other accounts alluding to assistance being offered 


?? See McDonald, Manx Kingship, p. 129. 

10 McDonald, Manx Kingship, p. 129. 

101 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41; McDonald, Manx Kingship, p. 129. 
102 See Martin, John, Lord of Ireland', pp. 136-39. 

13 See Duffy, “King John's Expedition', and also his John and Ireland', pp. 240-42. 


104 


Duffy, “King John's Expedition', pp. 13, 22, 23: “mais quant il oirent parler de la venue le 


roi, il ne I'oserent pas atendre, ains entrerent en mer et s'en fuirent en I"ille de Man, ù il furent .iiii. 
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to de Lacys by the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. Enraged, King John raided Man, 
laying it waste in a fortnight and securing hostages on his departure. !* 

Over an extended period, therefore, Raghnall demonstrated a sustained interest 
in Ulster, supporting not just his brother-in-law, John de Courcy, but also the lat- 
ter's enemy, Hugh de Lacy, in their struggles as successive earls of Ulster against the 
English king. What is more he was King John's liegeman at this time, having been 
taken under his protection and granted land in Lancashire in February 1205. !0* 
While the precise machinations of Raghnall's political manoeuvres now escape us, 
it is clear that he is a major participant in the game, playing off his various oppo- 
nents in turn. Baile Suthach Sith Emhna articulates his ambition, not least because 
of its emphasis on an Eamhain motif. The focus on Eamhain recalls encounters 
in and about Ulster, in particular the period of intense activity in the first decade 
of the thirteenth century we have been considering here. In the poem's account, 
Raghnall is dominant; indirectly linked to the image of Cu Chulainn, he is the true 
hero, ruler of an Eamhain encompassing Ireland and the Isle of Man. His acqui- 
sition of a further grant of land in Carlingford from King John in 1212 adds a 
further dimension, since he now held land in the famed literary territory of Cu 
Chulainn — Cuailnge (Cooley) itself. 

The association with Eamhain is operative on an ideological level also; as 
the territory's lover (“suirghi', q. 14), Raghnall will ensure that prosperity pre- 
vails. As designated sovereign, the status and standing bestowed upon him are 
signalled by way of symbols central to the kingship ideology of an Irish cultural 
sphere. In a world of shifting political allegiances, this sets him apart from both 
de Courcy and de Lacy and most clearly from the English king. Over the course 
of a long career, Raghnall's English allies were to provide significant support, 
most notably in his extended struggle against his brother, Amhlaibh. Indeed in 
1228, at what was to be the eleventh hour of his reign, attempts were made to 
secure a peace agreement between the brothers by enticing Amhlaibh to Eng- 
land.!” The efforts proved fruitless, and Raghnall was killed in a battle against 


jors; puis passerent outre en la tierre de Gauvoie' (but when they heard talk of the coming of the 
king, they dared not wait, but went to sea and fled to the Isle of Man, where they were four days; 
when they crossed into the land of Galloway). 

1065 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41". See Duffy, “King John's Expedition', 
p. 5 (with references to sources). 

106 See Costain-Russell, Reigns of Gudròdr and Rògnvaldr', p. 91. 


17 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 44"; for discussion, see Costain-Russell, 
“Reigns of Gudr6dr and Rògnvaldr', p. 94. 
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his brother in February of the following year. That he should be buried at Fur- 
ness itself, rather than at its daughter house Rushen on Man, may also be indic- 
ative of enduring English links, manifested in a life-long intense engagement 
with that particular church. !** 

At the height of his career in the first decade of the thirteenth century, however, 
Raghnall was a key player, as indicated by his dealings with King John, and with de 
Courcy and de Lacy in turn. And in glorifying his achievements, a bardic poet high- 
lighted the authority Raghnall could invoke by virtue of his intrinsic place in a Gaelic 
cultural world. As king of Man, he held a strategic geographical position on the Irish 
Sea stage, and his actions suggest he sought to turn that to his political advantage in 
relation to Ulster in the early years of the thirteenth century, with which we have 
been primarily concerned. In his desire to extend his sphere of influence westwards, 
his Gaelic ancestry could function as an important propaganda tool. It is to this use 
it is put in Baile Suthach in which a skilful poet articulates Raghnall's ambition in 
carefully crafted terms. As king over Eamhain, he is deemed to have an innate right 
to rule, unlike de Courcy or de Lacy it may well be implied. This message would have 
been welcomed by Raghnall's own Manx subjects, putatively the primary audience 
for the poem. 

While the poem's emphasis on Eamhain seems to accord it a particular reso- 
nance in the context of the maelstrom of Ulster politics in the first turbulent dec- 
ade of the thirteenth century, its core message concerning Raghnall's suitability 
for kingship and his authority to rule would have served him well throughout his 
career. That he is not yet ruling Ireland (or Ulster specifically), may be signified 
by the poet's remark that “today Eamhain will not get a lover of your ilk” (“Anu ni 
fhuidbhi Emain | suirghi mur tu', q. 14). However, the underlying sentiment is that 
Raghnall is the rightful ruler. In the light of continuous challenges to his power by 
his brother Amhlaibh, recourse to a poetic statement setting out Raghnall's abso- 
lute authority could have formed a significant strand in this ongoing struggle. Baile 
Suthach underlined Raghnall's supremacy in written form. 

With Norwegian support, Amhlaibh ousted Raghnall from the kingship of 
Man in 1225. The inference in this stanza that he may not actually have been ruling 
at the time might place the poem in this period, while Raghnall was plotting his res- 
toration, perhaps with the aid of his loyal ally, Alan of Galloway. With the latter's 
support, Raghnall did regain supremacy after this date, but his hold on authority 
remained tenuous and an intensified struggle with his brother characterized the 


108 This has been suggested by McDonald, Manx Kingship, p. 82. 
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final years of his career. It was in battle against his brother that he was killed in 
1229. His extended conflict with his sibling ensured that Raghnall's power was 
insecure for much of his career, however, and there are likely to have been earlier 
periods too when Amhlaibh gained the upper hand. Thus this reading of the poem 
could have been relevant at other times also. Of continuing resonance was the fact 
that the elaborate description of a flourishing Eamhain contained within the poem 
cannot come to pass if Amhlaibh retains power. The author's striking usage of the 
conceit of poet as king's lover in this verse (q. 20) serves to remind his audience 
once more of Raghnall's place (and by contrast perhaps not Amhlaibh's) in a Gaelic 
literary sphere. 

Notwithstanding its importance, this Gaelic cultural milieu is but one dimen- 
sion in Raghnall's complex makeup, much of which is explored in this detailed 
poem. Reference has already been made in passing to the focus on his Scandinavian 
background in the composition, and to the conscious depiction of him as a Viking 
warrior therein. As Eamhain and Tara were used to symbolize a Gaelic cultural 
continuum, control of which Raghnall could naturally assume, Dublin embodies 
the power due to him by virtue of his Scandinavian heritage and specifically his 
direct link to Amlaib Cuari4n, tenth-century king of Dublin and York. It is to this 
aspect of the poem and to Raghnall of Dublin, therefore, that we now turn. 


Raghnall and Dublin 


The poet's first reference to Dublin occurs in a series of stanzas prophesying 
Raghnall's great deeds. He will engage in slaughter for the sake of Man (“Roindfi 
àr do Manaind', q. 17), significantly from a great ship' (“a raluing', q. 17); he will 
restrain an opponent and plunder (“Coiscfi fher agus airgfea', q. 18); he will burn 
a house and attack (1oiscfi tegh agus tolcfa', q. 18). In so doing, he will gain access 
to Inber Colptha (“sergfa ar a làr cael Colptha', q. 18), the estuary of the River 
Boyne and celebrated entrance to the kingdom of Tara." A relatively seam- 
less transition between the Isle of Man and Ireland is suggested in this extended 
raid, once more highlighting the conceptualized unity of this Norwegian Insular 
Viking zone. Renewed emphasis is placed on Raghnall's authority and his control 
of Tara; Dublin then will also be his: “You will plunder contested Ath Cliath' 


19 Cronica regeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 44"; for the events of this period, see 
Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 330-31. 


10 On this literary conceit, see Simms, “The Poet as Chieftain's Widow'. 


111 See, for example, Togail Bruidne Da Derga, ed. by Knott, p. 6 ($ 17). 
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(“Airgfe Ath Cliath in chomlaind', q. 19). And so sure is the poet of his success 
that he requests of Raghnall a house on his coming to Dublin (q. 19), perhaps in 
part payment for his composition, Baile Suthach itself:'? “Ait toighi ar thocht cu 
Duibhlind | cuinghim ort roime, a Raghnaill'.''* In the very next stanza, the poet 
proclaims Raghnall as king of the transitory world? (“ri in domnan') to whom 
he gives ardent love (“d4 ttabhraim tulgr4d', g. 20). He thus closes this sequence 
of stanzas reminding his audience once more of his and his patron's closeness, 
before foretelling the heralding of Raghnall's triumph with a trio of musical 
instruments (“orghàn, stoc is sdurghàn', q. 20).''* What is suggested, therefore, is 
that his conquest of Dublin will represent the climax of his career. 

Raghnall's father, Gofraidh, attempted to rule Dublin, if the Cronica regum 
Mannie et Insularum can be believed. Sometime in the 1150s perhaps, responding 
to an invitation by its people to become their overlord, he went to Dublin and was 
appointed king by them of one voice.'!* This expedition is likely to have been prior 
to his marriage to Fionnghuala Mac Lochlainn, though the date of that union is 
uncertain, as we have seen. Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn, Fionnghuala's father or 
grandfather, certainly opposed Gofraidh when he went to Dublin on this occasion. 


112? An additional reference to recompense is found towards the end of the poem (q. 48). 


113 The poet uses both names for Dublin in this stanza (19), Ath Cliath and Duiblinn, dem- 
onstrating his command of specific nuances: for Howard Clarke's view that these represent two 
different places, see his Proto-Towns and Towns', pp. 344-46. 


14 Stoc is generally interpreted as 'trumpet' (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. 2 “stoc', dil. 


ie/38957). The orghdn may perhaps refer to a forerunner of the fife; it is translated “pipes' in “Die 
Geschichte von Philipp und Alexander', ed. and trans. by Meyer, p. 27.172; sdurgdn too is often 
rendered “pipes' (see “The Gaelic Abridgement of the Book of Ser Marco Polo', ed. and trans. 
by Stokes, p. 364 ($ 57)). These and other examples were gathered together by Fergus Kelly 
for his Statutory Lecture of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, delivered November 
2013, entitled “Early Irish Music: An Overview of the Linguistic and Documentary Evidence': 
see <https://www.dias.ie/wp-content/uploads/2010/08/MusicLecturehandout.pdf> (for the 
handout, accessed 6 June 2017); the full leture is available at <https://www.youtube.com/wa 
tch?v-lTme66NdTpc&list-PLt XradIp-myd7wGw1N3rnBiS-b-Suene&index-13>; see also 
Buckley, “Music in Ireland', p. 749. 


15 “Tertio anno regni sui miserunt propter illum Dublinienses ut regnaret super se. Qui, 


collecta navium multitudine & copioso exercitu, Dubliniam uenit, et gratanter a ciuibus cum 
magno tripudio susceptus est. Paucis vero diebus interiectis, communi consilio & consensu eum 
in regem sullimauerunt' (In the third year of his reign, the people of Dublin sent to request him 
to reign over them. Whereupon, assembling a great number of ships, and a large army, he came 
to Dublin, where he was received by the citizens joyfully and with great satisfaction. A few days 
later they deliberated and unanimously appointed him king): Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by 
Broderick, fol. 37. 
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Confronted by the most powerful king in Ireland, Gofraidh retreated to Man, despite 
being victorious in battle, according to the Cronica.!!* 

A few years earlier, Amlaib, Gofraidh's father and Raghnall's grandfather, 
was threatened with a coup led by his Dublin-based nephews, sons of his brother 
Haraldr, who attempted to wrest the kingship of Man from their uncle's grasp.!!” 
This action, as well as Gofraidh's own short-lived reign in Dublin, emphasize 
the extent to which a Dublin—-Man axis was important in the political sphere. In 
addition, Dublin's elevation to a metropolitan see in 1152 meant that it acquired 
greater ecclesiastical influence also, and this may have had repercussions for the 
bishopric of Sodor further east which had been established by Amlaib some twenty 
years earlier.'* In this context, a visit to Norway undertaken by Amlaib's son and 
Raghnall's father, Gofraidh, acquires added significance, marking the first known 
involvement of Norwegians in Irish Sea affairs since the expeditions of Magnus 
berfettr (Barelegs') half a century before. The precise reasons for this interven- 
tion have been debated; it led, however, to the incorporation of Sodor into the 
newly established archdiocese of Nidaréss (Trondheim) and to the consecration of 
Bishop Reginald of Sodor, possibly in Nidardéss, about 1153.!?0 

Amlaib himself may not have lived to see Reginald's investiture since he was 
murdered by his persistent Dublin nephews, the Haraldssons, in the same year.!* 
Gofraidh (father of Raghnall) returned from Norway to claim his patrimony, !” 


116 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 37". The dating of the Dublin expedition 
is far from certain; see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 100-22, and Duffy, Irishmen 
and Islesmen', pp. 126-28. 


17 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 36". Haraldr, along with his brother, 
Lagmadr, had been in conflict withone another after the death of their father, Gofraid Mérinach. 
There is a brief account of these events in Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 125-26. 


118 The significance of this is discussed in detail in Beuermann, “Metropolitan Ambitions 


and Politics' and his Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 47-49. Despite having involved Furness 
and York in the creation of the see of Sodor, when a vacancy for the bishop arose in this critical 
period, Amlaib stood in opposition to both of these ecclesiastical institutions, as Beuermann 
notes. 


1? See Beuermann, “Metropolitan Ambitions and Politics' and his Masters of the Narrow 
Sea, pp. 36-53 (with references to earlier literature). 


120 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. SO. 
121 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 36". 


122? The Cronica claim that he returned the autumn following Amlaib's death with five ships, 
and went first to Orkney (“in proximo autumpno uenit [G]odredus filius eius de Norwegia cum 
quinque nauibus & applicuit apud orcadas'). It was there he was elected king before going to 
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but a period of strife with Somharlaidhe of Argyll ensued. This marked a downturn 
in relations between the two dynasties whose previously more cordial connections 
had been sealed earlier by a marriage between Somharlaidhe and Gofraidh's sis- 
ter, Ragnhildr, in the time of their father, Amlaib.!? It is in this context that Gof- 
raidh's involvement in Dublin should be placed.' Struggling to retain control in 
Man, his claims to the kingship in his home territory were contested by his nephew, 
a son of Somharlaidhe and Ragnhildr, whom the Cronica name Dubhghall.!'?* The 
Cronica suggest that Somharlaidhe was encouraged to install him as king by Gof- 
raidh's subjects who objected to the latter's tyrannical rule.'^* An inconclusive bat- 
tle in 1156/57 led to the division of the Kingdom of the Isles between Gofraidh 
and Somharlaidhe.'” An invitation by the men of Dublin may have seemed par- 
ticularly appealing in circumstances in which Gofraidh struggled to retain author- 
ity in his own reduced domain.'* His attempt to install himself in Dublin proved 


Man to capture the Haraldssons (“Godredus igitur ad manniam ueniens tres filios Haraldi com- 


prehendit'): Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 36". 


13 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 58-80. There is a summary of this period 
in Somharlaidhe's career in Woolf, “Age of the Sea-kings', pp. 104-05. 


1*4 It may be that Somharlaidhe too had been involved in “contested' Dublin, since a grand- 
son of Ottir do lucht Insi Ghall “of the Hebrides' is said to have assumed control in Dublin in 
1142, according to the Annals of the Four Masters (1142.13). He was killed at the hands of the 
Dublin Ostman family of Mac Turcaill in 1148 (Chronicum Scotorum). His precise identity is 
mysterious, but he may have been under Somharlaidhe's control. It is tempting to identify him 
with the father of a rebellious chieftain, Porfinn Ottarsson, whom the Manx Chronicles claimed 
abandoned Gudredr for Somharlaidhe towards the end of the 1150s (Cronica regum Manniae, 
ed. by Broderick, fol. 37"). See further below. 
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Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 37*. Woolf suggests that the nephew in 
question may in fact have been Dubhghall's brother, Raghnall: “Age of the Sea-kings', p. 104; 
this Raghnall (Reginaldus) is recorded elsewhere in the Cronica regum Manniae, fol. 35". 


6 “Cumgque uidisset regnum confirmatum esse sibi, nullumque posse ei resistere, cepit 
tyrannidem exertere contra principes suos. Nam quosdam eorum exhereditauit, alios de dig- 
nitatibus eiecit' (“When he saw that he was firmly established on the throne, and that no one 
was able to oppose him, he began exercising tyranny against his chieftains, for some of them he 
deprived of their inherited lands, while others he deprived of their positions): Cronica regum 
Manniae, ed. and trans. by Broderick, fol. 37". 

VY” Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 37“: “diuiserunt inter se regnum insu- 
larum'. See also McDonald, Kingdom of the Isles, pp. 55-56. 

128 If the expedition led by Mac Scelling in 1154.11, as recorded in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, was controlled by Somharlaidhe — one possible reading of the evidence — this would 
suggest that his control extended to the Isle of Man already in this year, since fleets of Galloway, 
Kintyre, and Man, alongside other areas of Alba, are being gathered (“.i. go cendcadis longas 
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fruitless, and he returned swiftly to Man, as we have seen. His continued conflict 
with Somharlaidhe forced him into exile in Norway about 1158,!” only returning 
to resume power in 1164 after Somharlaidhe himself had been killed. !?* 

Thus, a powerline linking Dublin and Man remained a tangible possibility in the 
time of Raghnall's father, Gofraidh, who sought to exploit Dublin connections to 
extend his rule. During the reign of his father, Raghnall's grandfather, Amlaib, it was 
Dublin-based kinsmen who sought to bring the two kingdoms together for their own 
benefit. Though Amlaib lost his life in the process, his Haraldsson nephews failed to 
gain a foothold in the Isle of Man. The experience of Raghnall's immediate ancestors 
shows Dublin to be undoubtedly “contested, as Baile Suthach notes. Moreover, were 
Raghnall to claim Dublin in reality, he must contest it with its English administra- 
tion. In proclaiming that his patron will attack and in effect conquer Dublin, how- 
ever, it is scarcely Gofraidh's dalliance there, much less Amlaib's indirect encounter 
with the place, that Raghnall's poet had primarily in mind. It is likely that the rule of 
Amlaib's own father, Gofraid Méranach, informed the depiction to a greater degree. 

In Gofraid Méranach, Raghnall's great-grandfather, his thirteenth-century 
descendant had an ancestor who had successfully combined the kingship of Dub- 
lin and Man and the Isles. Gofraid's first recorded appearance in Man postdates 
the Battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066, in which he participated.”' In introduc- 
ing Godredus cognomento Crouan, the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum claim 
that he was “a son of Harald the Black” (“filius Haraldi nigri') “from Iceland' (“de 
Ysland').** His provenance, in particular, but also his paternity seem implausi- 
ble.'** The thirteenth-century chronicler who presented his material on “Godredus' 


Gall-Ghaoidhel Arann, Cinn Tire, Manann ocus centair Alba archena, & mac Scelling i ccenas 
forra'). See also n. 56, above. 


9 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fols 37-38". Beuermann discusses his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to gain help closer to home, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 81-99; see also 
McDonald, Kingdom of the Isles, pp. 56-57. 


130 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 39*. The Cronica claim that he had to 
wrest power from his half-brother, 'Reginaldus', who had reigned for four days. 


151 It may be noted in passing that Gofraid's participation in the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge reflects a pro-Norwegian position on the part of a collateral descendant of King Sitriuc 
(Sigtryggr) of Dublin; this also lies behind the alignment between Sitriuc and Jarl Sigurdr of 
Orkney in the Battle of Clontarf (see further below). 
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Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 32. 


1533 Sellar accepts that Haraldr came from Iceland in an otherwise perceptive close read- 
ing of the account in the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum: “Ancestry of the MacLeods 
Reconsidered', p. 238. In view of Gofraid's Dublin ancestry and the regular confusion of insular 
“T' and 's', it is likely that Yslzrd here is an error for Ir/and Treland'. 
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in summary form under the year in which he took control in Man (1079)5* 


not have had access to reliable information in this regard. 

Gofraid's description as son of Haraldr is at first glance corroborated, however, 
by a Welsh genealogy of Raghnall, the subject of our poem: 'Rhanallt m. Gwythryg 
ap Afloyd m. Gwrthryt mearch m. Harallt ddu (m.) Ifor gamle m. Afloyd m. Swtrig' 
(Raghnall son of Gofraidh son of Amlaib son of Gofraid Mearch [i.e. Mérach], son 
of Harald the Black son of fmar the old son of Amlaib son of Sitriuc).!3* As noted 
by George Broderick, it is highly likely that Gofraid Mérànach's father and grandfa- 
ther have been transposed in this line of descent and that his father was in fact [mar 
(fvarr) who was an active contender for the kingship of Dublin, opposing Echmar- 
cach mac Ragnaill from the 1030s until his death in 1054.5* That this was indeed 
the case is made clear in the description of Gofraid as “Goffraidh mac maic Arailt' 
(Gofraid grandson of Harald) by a contemporary annalist, on his assumption of 
power in Dublin in 1091."7 As for his grandfather, Harald, he can be identified 
with Aralt the son of Amlaib Cuaran who was killed at the Battle of Glenn Mama 
in 999.538 Since Aralt's son, [mar, outlived him by fifty-five years, fmar is likely 
to have been old when he died, as the Welsh genealogy in reproducing his Norse 
epithet, inn gamli (“the Old”), claims.?? The epithet of Gofraid in the genealogy, 


mearch, similarly reflects a genuine form, mérach, for the more usual mérdnach, the 


may 


variant also attested in our poem (q. 25).' Genuine records undoubtedly underlie 


334 Cronica regeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 32*: “Godredus Crouan collegit multi- 


tudinem nauium & uenit ad Manniam'. 
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Early Welsh Genealogical Tracts, ed. by Bartrum, p. 99, to which attention was first 
drawn in Broderick, Irish and Welsh Strands'. 


16 Broderick, Trish and Welsh Strands', p. 35. His death notice gives his paternal affili- 
ation, Imhar m. Arailt, ri Gall, do ecaibh' (fmar son of Aralt, king of the Foreigners, died) 
(Annals of Ulster 1054.1). 


7 Annals of Tigernach 1091. According to the Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum, 


“Godredus subiugauit sibi Dubliniam 8& magnam partem Laynesti': Cronica regeum Manniae, 
ed. by Broderick, fol. 33". 

138 Annals of Ulster 999.8 (Aralt m. Amlaimh); see further below. 

19 This is noted by Sellar, “Ancestry of the MacLeods Reconsidered', p. 252; he also draws 
attention (pp. 246, 252) to the appearance of the corresponding Irish form, Sen Iomhar, in a 
somewhat garbled genealogy of the Macleods recorded by An Dubhaltach Mac Fhirbhisigh: On 
the Fomorians and the Norsemen, ed. and trans. by Bugge, pp. 5, 12. 

10 On the epithet mérdnach, see 6 Maolalaigh, “Am Buadhfhacal Meadhan-Aoiseach 
Meranach' (especially pp. 185-86), for which reference we are grateful to George Broderick. O 
Maolalaigh analyses the alternative Gaelic epithet Crovan as crob “hand, paw' with a diminutive 
suffix, 4n, rather than crob with the adjective bdn “white'. 
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this important source; nevertheless it contains a significant error in the transposi- 
tion of Harald and fmar, similarly reflected in the less detailed information in the 
Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum. As the latter dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the Welsh genealogy is unlikely to be any earlier,!* the incorrect descent 
can presumably be ascribed to the period of transmission of the version from which 
both derive. What the combined textual evidence makes clear, however, is that 
Raghnall, king of Man, is in a direct line of descent through six generations from 
Amlaib Cuar4n, king of Dublin. 

A less distant ancestor of Raghnall's, Amlaib Cuari4n's great-grandson Gofraid 
Mér4nach, was also king of Dublin, as we have seen. The implication in the Annals of 
Tigernach that he assumed the kingship there in 1091 (“Goffraidh mac maic Arailt, ri 
Atha Cliath') is supported by an entry in the Annals of Ulster three years later report- 
ing the expulsion by Muirchertach Ua Briain from Dublin and from “the kingship of 
the foreigners” (“righe Gall) there of Goffraigh Mérdnach.'* He died the following 
year,!* of plague according to some sources, the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum 
placing his demise in Islay.' Thus, Gofraid Méranach was king of Dublin for three 
or four years and of Man and the Isles for a little longer. In seizing control of Man, he 
may well have ousted the descendants of the tenth-century Gofraid mac Arailt whose 
activities in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone from Man and the Isles had been 
recorded for a century or so.!'* This dynasty was also involved in Dublin: Gofraid ua 
Ragnaill, great-grandson of the tenth-century Gofraid mac Arailt, ruled there for a 
short period after the death of the Leinster king, Diarmait mac Mail na mB6, in 1072, 
until he was expelled from the kingship of Dublin by Diarmait's erstwhile protégée, 
the Munster king, Tairdelbach ua Briain, grandson of Brian Bòérama (anglicized 
Brian Boru).'* His expulsion and subsequent death “overseas” (“dar muir”) paved the 


141 There is an overview of the Welsh genealogical tradition with discussion of dating in 
Koch, Celtic Culture, 111, 800-02. 


142 Annals of Ulster 1094.2. 


18 Annals of Tigernach 1095: 'Goffraidh rex Normannorum mortuus est'. 


144 “mortuus est in insula que uocatur Yle': Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, 


fol. 33". The plague in question was an epidemic killing many (see Annals of Ulster 1095.8). 
145 See Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles”, pp. 171-83. 
146 Annals of Inisfallen 1075.2: “Goffraid h-ua Ragnaill ri Atha Cliath do innarba dar muir 


do Thairdelbach hUa Briain 7 a éc re muir anall ar tin6l m6rloingse docum nÉrend'; cf. Annals 
of Ulster 1075.1 where he is called mac Amhlaim and in an interlinear note uel mac Raghnaill. 
His father's name was therefore Amlaib and the variation between mac Raghnaill (Annals of 
Ulster interlinear note) and h-ua Ragnaill (Annals of Inisfallen) probably attests to variants of an 
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way for the kingship of Dublin to pass to Tairdelbach's own son, Muirchertach.!* 
The latter's authority was apparently disrupted by Gofraid Méranach,!* if the Cron- 
ica regeum Mannie et Insularum can be believed. Gofraid could rely on powerful allies 
for assistance when the Munster ruler sought to oust him in 1094. After an initial 
defeat, and when his northern supporters had dispersed, Muirchertach returned and 
succeeded in banishing Gofraid, as we have seen.!? 

Gofraid Mér4nach's own father, fmar (inn gamli) mac Arailt, had also ruled 
Dublin over fifty years earlier from 1038, interrupting the kingship of Echmarcach 
mac Ragnaill, grandson of the tenth-century Gofraid mac Arailt of Man and the 
Isles. ** Echmarcach succeeded in banishing 'Harald's son' (mac Arailt) and resum- 
ing power in 1046."*' Harald (Aralt) himself, Gofraid's grandfather, had not been 
king in Dublin. He was killed as part of a host of Leinstermen and Dubliners in 
opposition to Brian B6rama and his forces at the Battle of Glenn Mama in 999, as 
noted above.!*? In control of Dublin at the time was Aralt's brother or half-brother, 
Sitriuc silkiskegg (“Silkenbeard'), who was a son, as was Aralt, of Amlaib Cuaràn.!* 
The jostling for supremacy in Dublin between Sitriuc's nephew, [mar, and the rival 
dynasty of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill was already in train before Sitriuc's own death 
in 1042, and the latter had been deposed and banished six years previously.!* 


emerging surname, for he was a nephew of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill and grandson of Ragnall: 
what are probably Gofraid ua Ragnaill's sons are described as maic meic Ragnaill in the Annals 
of Ulster 1087.7. 

17 Annals of Inisfallen 10754: “Rige Àtha Cliath do gab4il do Muirchertach mac 
Thairdelbaich hUi Briain'. 


18 Muirchertach is recorded as having seized “the kingship of Leinster and of Dublin' (“rige 
Laigen 7 Atha Cliath”) in 1089: Annals of Inisfallen 1089.2. 


19 Annals of Ulster 1094.2. 


50 Annals of Tigernach 1038: “(mar tar éis Eachmarcaigh'. See Etchingham, 'North Wales, 
Ireland and the Isles', pp. 181-82. 


51 Annals of the Four Masters 1046.8: “Mag Arailt do ionnarbadh do Ghallaibh 7 mac 
Raghnaill do rioghadh'; Annals of Tigernach 1046: "Eachmarcach a nAth Cliath tar éis Arailt”. 


152? Annals of Ulster 999.8: “Sl6gad la Brian ri Caisil co Gleann Mamma co tangadur Gaill 
Àtha Cliath dia fuabairt co Laignibh imaille friu, co remaidh 7 coro ladh a n-4r im Aralt m. 
Amlaimh'. 

153 Sitriuc was succeeded in the kingship by Echmarcach mac Ragnaill: Annals of 
Tigernach 1036. 
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Annals of Tigernach 1036: “Sitriuc mac Amlaim do dul assa righi tar muir, 7 Eachmarcach 
'sa righi'. 
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Control of Dublin was soon to pass into Irish hands as the king of Leinster, Diar- 
mait mac Mail na mB6, was to assume the kingship there himself after his capture 
of the settlement in 1052.5* He established a pattern, and henceforth Irish kings 
were to hold Dublin in a tight grip.“ 

There were exceptions, including the brief period in the 1090s when Dublin 
was ruled by Raghnall's great-grandfather, Gofraid Mér4nach, as outlined above. 
In general, however, Hiberno-Norse leaders of the erstwhile Dublin dynasty had 
to seek power elsewhere. Gofraid Méranach had established himself in Man in 
1079," and his incursion into Dublin twelve years later was undertaken from his 
own power centre of Man and the Isles, to which he returned when his Irish ven- 
ture failed. Indeed Gofraid has come to be seen as the founding father of the Irish 
Sea outpost of Amlaib Cuaran's Dublin dynasty that once ruled Dublin and York. 
On Gofraid's arrival in Man from the Battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066, however, 
he was greeted warmly by Godredus filius Sytric who continued to rule there until 
his death four years later.'* It is tempting to speculate that this man was a son 
of Sitriuc Silkenbeard and thus a kinsman of Gofraid Méranach who was to win 
power in Man a decade later. !S? 

According to the Annals of Tigernach for 1052, the Dublin king ousted by Diar- 
mait mac Mail ma nBò, Echmarcach mac Ragnaill, fled “tar muir” (overseas). In an 
attack on Man by Diarmait's son, Murchad, in 1061 (nine years later), the latter 
is said to have defeated the son of Ragnall' (mac Raghnaill) and taken tribute.!“? 
It has been not unreasonably assumed that this refers to Echmarcach who on his 
escape from Dublin fled to Man.'*' The sources do not reveal what happened next. 
Echmarcach is described as “rex innarenn' (the Rhinns of Galloway) on his death 


155 “co ndechaidh ri Gall tar muir .i. Eachmarcach mac Ragnaill, 7 rogab mac Mail na mbé 
rige Gall da eissi': Annals of Tigernach 1052. 

156 This has been convincingly argued by Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen'. 

57 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fols 32*—33'. 

158. Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 32*. 

159 Whatever the merits of this suggestion, Godredus filius Sytric cannot be identified either 
with Gofraid Ua Ragnaill expelled by Tairdelbach ua Briain in 1075 (Annals of Inisfallen) — 
since the Annals of Ulster 1075.1 identify this Gofraid as mac Amhlaim — or the grandson of 
the Ragnall mac Amlaib Cuar4in who died at the Battle of Tara in 980. Broderick suggests both, 
ignoring the notice in the Cronica regum Manniae which places the death of this person in 1070 
in Man: Trish and Welsh Strands', p. 32. 

10 Annals of Tigernach 1052, 1061. 


161 Duffy, Trishmen and Islemen', p. 101. 
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some years later,'** but there is no direct evidence for Sean Duffy's suggestion that 
Diarmait's son, Murchad, assumed the kingship of Man.'* That Godredus filius 
Sytric was king there is also unsupported, though the Cronica regum Mannie et 
Insularum place him in the right place at the appropriate time. As the man on the 
spot, he may have acted as tributary king for Diarmait, his Leinster overlord. A 
descendant of Amlaib Cuar4n, he would have been naturally opposed to Echmar- 
cach's rival line. By contrast, he would indeed have warmly welcomed his kinsman 
Godredus in 1066, as the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum claim. 

While the precise role of Godredus “filius Sytric' on Man in the 1060s must 
remain in the realm of speculation, it is conceivable that Gofraid Méranach was 
not in fact the first member of his dynasty to rule there and that he was preceded 
by a cousin, Godredus son of Sitriuc, of whom we know little more than his name 
and suggestive patronymic. Nonetheless, on the succession of Gofraid Mér4nach, 
a powerful line was established leading directly, via his son Amlaib and grand- 
son Gofraidh, to his great-grandson Raghnall, king of Man, himself. Their Dublin 
ancestry leading back to the last great king of York and Dublin, Amlaib Cuarà4n, 
was cultivated as an important part of their success story, most notably in Baile 
Suthach Sith Emhna, for specific reasons which will be discussed below. Subse- 
quent encounters in Dublin, most notably Gofraid Mér4nach's period of rule 
there, 1091-94, underlined its significance for the Manx ruling line of which 
Raghnall was part. 

When considered in this context, Raghnall's projected conquest of Dublin, as 
set out in our poem, is not surprising. In claiming control of that settlement, he was 
redeeming his rightful patrimony, it is implied, and placing himself in a long line 
of direct ancestors who had ruled there, the most illustrious of whom was Amlaib 
Cuaràn. The audience of the poem is reminded of these connections at various points 
throughout the composition, as in the reference to Raghnall as “resplendent descendant 
of Gofraid Mérach' (“a ua ghil Gofraidh Méraig', q. 25). In addition, the thirteenth- 
century king is said to have inherited family traits, bearing namely “the blue eyes of 
Gofraid's descendants' (“shul ngorm 6 nGofraid', q. 35). This physical attribute accords 
him legitimacy, finechruth kin-likeness' announcing to all his ancestry and thus his 


12 Mariani Scotti Chronicon, ed. by Waitz, pp. 555-61. It may be indicative of his interest 
in Man that Marianus Scotus alone terms Echmarcach “king ofthe Rhinns', accurately reflecting 
the rump to which Echmarcach's realm was reduced after his loss of Dublin (1052) and Man 
(1061) (see further below). 


13 Duffy, Trishmen and Islemen', p. 99. 
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right to rule.' Paramount among those illustrious ancestors was Amlaib Cuaran and 
thus, in addressing Raghnall as “descendant of noble, slender, illustrious Amlaib' (“a hi 
Amlaibh shaeir shengduinn', q. 39), it is most likely that the poet had not Raghnall's 
grandfather, but a more distant, glorious precursor, Amlaib Cuar4n, in mind. 

There was much about Amlaib's career path a later ambitious descendant would 
seek to emulate and many of his achievements in which generations of successors 
would wish to bask. His father, Sitriuc C4ech, who also features in the Welsh gene- 
alogy discussed above, ruled first at Dublin in the early years of the tenth century 
before succeeding his kinsman, Ragnall, as king of York in 921 at which point his 
more junior relative, Gofraid, took control of Dublin, under Sitriuc's authority. 
This pattern of rule was to be followed by Sitriuc's son, Amlaib, whereby a senior 
dynast combined the overkingship of York and Dublin with the latter being ruled 
by a more junior kinsman.'* Amlaib Cuarin ruled at York for two distinct peri- 
ods in the 940s and early 950s. At the height of his power, therefore, his extensive 
domain encompassed territories both east and west of the Isle of Man, until York 
was finally removed from his control in 952.'** For the remainder of his lengthy 
reign his centre of power was Dublin, and he became a leading player in the Irish 
political scene. It was during his rule that Dublin's prosperity and renown as a trad- 
ing centre grew. Opportunistic and skilful, he allied with and opposed a succes- 
sion of Ui Néill rulers in turn. His marriage to Dùnlaith, daughter of Muirchert- 
ach mac Néill Glùnduib (d. 943), symbolized one such alliance. A later marriage 
with Gormlaith, daughter of Murchad mac Finn, of Leinster, linked him with 
his powerful south-eastern neighbour: their son, Sitriuc, was ruling Dublin at the 
time of the Battle of Clontarf in 1014. Who the mother of Sitriuc's brother (or 
half-brother) Aralt (Haraldr) was (from whom Raghnall claimed direct descent) 
is not known. Already while in York, Amlaib had accepted baptism at the behest 
of King Edmund in 943,!“ and he served as an important patron of the Columban 
Church; he died during a pilgrimage on Iona in 980.'** His ecclesiastical engagement 


164 


See Kelly, A Guide to Early Irish Law, p. 103. The concept occurs frequently in liter- 
ature; see, for example, Ni Mhaonaigh, “The Outward Look', p. 387. On the motif in bardic 
poetry, see McManus, “Good-looking and Irresistible', p. 81. 

165 Smyth, Scandinavian York and Dublin, 11, 1, 90-91, 96-97, 107-21. 

166 See Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles”, pp. 168-69. 

17 His baptism was an act of political expediency rather than religious conviction, tak- 
ing place in the context of a short-lived political entente with Edmund, brother of A£thelstan: 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (D), ed. by Cubbin, p. 44. 

168 See Bhreathnach, “Documentary Evidence for Pre-Norman Skreen'; for Amlaib's obitu- 
ary notice, see Annals of Tigernach 980. 
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brought him into the sphere of learning, and vernacular praise-poetry in his hon- 
our has survived written by one of the foremost scholars of his day, Cin4ed ua 
hArtaciin (d. 975); the poet was rewarded handsomely in return.!*? 

Raghnall's eulogist declares himself satisfied with his payment towards the end 
of the poem: “m'almsa nir almsa dochraid' (my gifts were not inappropriate ones, q. 
48). Earlier in the poem (q. 19), he expresses a desire to be intimately linked with 
Dublin, requesting “a site for a house on coming to Dublin' (“dit toighi ar thocht 
cu Duibhlind'), as noted above. That wish is aspirational, a literary flourish inti- 
mating that Raghnall's arrival at Dublin is but a matter of time. Nonetheless, it 
constitutes a further indication of the centrality of Dublin in the poem, conquest 
of which is the one specific act prophesied therein. Control of that settlement is 
clearly pivotal to the image of the king of Man that Raghnall's praise-poet seeks to 
project; authority there is his birthright, through Amlaib Cuar4n from whom he 
stood sixth in line of descent. 


Raghnall as Viking 


As Scandinavian king of Dublin, Amlaib also signified Raghnall's Norse heritage, 
emphasis on which is another feature of the poem, the Viking ways of the Manx 
king being made abundantly clear therein.”? The depiction of King Olsfr Tryg- 
gvason in his saga presents the qualities deemed to typify a Viking-Age king, includ- 
ing strength, military and leadership skills, generosity, and skill in sport.”' Raghnall 
embodies these and more. As an active warrior-king, he is portrayed as having the 
characteristics befitting a rightful king, including bravery and strength: “Maith 
th'engnam, cruaid do chraide” (Your valour is excellent, your heart is stubborn, 
q. 21). His military feats are exemplary: he bears off “the hard sword of another 
young man' (“cloidhem cruaid éigfhir eili', gq. 21); “every man goes weak” before the 
“smooth point' of his "bloody spear” (“do shledh derg [...] gach fer a serc ré slimrinn', 
q. 22). Thus far, his qualities are universal heroic ones, but in a series of stanzas 


199 Metrical Dindshenchas, ed. by Gwynn, 1, 52-53, and O Cuiv, Personal Names', p. 87, 
n. 19. For discussion, see Ni Mhaonaigh, Friend and Foe', pp. 399-400. 


VO This parallels the depiction of what is most likely Raghnall in Orkneying saga, ed. by 
Finnbogi Gudmundsson, p. 293 (chapter 110): “Rognvaldr konungr var b4 mestr hermadr i 
Vestrlondum. Pat var brj4 vetr, er hann 14 ùti 4 herskipum, sv4 at hann kom eigi undir s6tkan 
rapt' (King Rognvaldr was then the greatest warrior in the western lands. It was three winters 
that he had lived abroad in his warships without coming under a sooty rafter). 


V1 See Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni A9albjarnarson, 11, 333. 
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celebrating his prowess with a variety of weapons, his skill with a bow and arrow 
is highlighted, in particular his dexterity deploying them from the prow of a ship' 
(“a cuirr chnairre', q. 23). Of four stanzas devoted to Raghnall's weaponry, two are 
concerned with arrows and bows (qg. 23-24). In lingering in this way on maritime 
archery specifically, the Norse dimension of the Manx king's heritage is brought 
to the fore. We may compare a contemporary depiction of the Norwegian king, 
Ol4fr Tryggvason (d. 1000), who fought with bow and arrow in the legendry bat- 
tle at Svoldr.”? A large selection of arrowheads excavated at sites in Viking Dublin 
indicates the popularity of this method of warfare among Scandinavian warriors; 
of all weapons, it is the bow and arrow that is a distinctively Viking type.!? The 
poet's allusion to “a leafless brown branch' (“slait nduinn can duille”, q. 23) is a per- 
fect description of what Andrew Halpin has termed “the most definitively “Viking” 
object” from Ballinderry crannog (no. 1), the Ballinderry Bow. !”* 

Furthermore, his fighting men employ such weapons in a typically Viking way: 
they know how to step on a thwart to wound the fair breast of a knight' (“aith- 
nid daibh troigh re tophta | do goin ochta chaeim chnichta', q. 24). The image 
here is of Late Viking-Age warriors engaged in archery in battles which may be 
ship to ship. The allusion to men standing in an elevated place in a sea vessel 
attacking other seaborne enemies chimes with accounts of combat in Scandina- 
vian sources."* After the initial volley of arrows, the dominant army boarded the 
enemy's ship and the battle continued at closer quarters.“ There is no compara- 
ble description of Irish heroes fighting in this way, but Irish sources attribute this 
method of fighting to Scandinavians elsewhere. Thus, according to the Fragmen- 
tary Annals of Ireland, which may be eleventh-century in date, Danair (“Danes') 
deliver “a great shower of arrows' (“fross romhér do shaighdibh') from their ship to 
a 'Norwegian' one (long na Lochlannach') which had sailed out from the eastern 
Irish coast of Ireland to meet them “until the two ships met face to face' (“go ttar- 


lattar na da loing d'aighid it aighid').!” 


172 Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 1, 363. 

!73 See Halpin, Weapons and Warfare, pp. 35-39 and passim; there is a brief discussion of 
them in his “Military Archery in Medieval Ireland'. 

!74 Halpin, “The Ballinderry Bow”, p. 151. 

75 In the Saga of Olsfr Tryggvason a naval battle is fought from a compartment in front of 
a raised stern deck; see Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 11, 177- 
81; Earl Eirfkr, Einarr bambarskelfir, as well as King Olsfr Tryggvason himself, as noted above, 
fight with bow and arrow. 

o Judith Jesch analyses skaldic evidence for battles at sea in her Ships and Men, pp. 203- 
15. See also Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 1, 285-86. 

N7 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, pp. 88-89 ($ 233). 
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Recourse to bows and arrows necessitated protective armour; hence, it is sig- 
nificant that in the very next stanza Raghnall is hailed as the descendant of Gofraid 
Méranach who “destroyed a coat of mail' (“do lothraig lùirigh', g. 25).!* Also note- 
worthy are the number of loanwords, predominantly from Norse, the poet employs 
in the composition as a whole, and in this section in particular.” One of these, 
cnarr (Old Norse knorr), refers to a warship in Baile Suthach and is used along- 
side other terms for ships, Jong (a Celtic word)!'** and bérc (a long-established Latin 
loanword).!*' It should be noted that the use of cuarr (q. 23), as well as bdrc (q. 24) 
is dictated by metrical considerations, in these cases alliteration and rhyme.'*? The 
platform from which arrows are cast is termed tophta, a borrowing of Old Norse 
Pòpta “thwart, rowing bench' which held together the ship's frame.'* The arrow 
fired from this thwart would wound “a knight' (cnicht) in what may be the earliest 
example of this English loanword extant.!'** It seems likely that the preponderance 


8 It is tempting to speculate that this is a specific reference to the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge in which Gofraid Mér4nach participated, after which he went to Man. 


1? Other Norse loanwords in the poem include garrdha (q. 26) “enclosure, stronghold etc.” 
from Old Norse gardr and laigheng (q. 27) “ship, fleet, ship-levy' from Old Norse leidangr. 


180 McCone, “Zisalpinisch-gallisch uenia und lokan', pp. 245-48; Gaulish lokan refers to a 
vessel in the sense of a container, and this meaning is also applicable in the case of the Insular 
Celtic words (Irish long and Welsh /long), but not for Latin longa (navis). Thus long and its 
Welsh cognate are simply Celtic and not borrowed from Latin, as was previously supposed. 
Later, and unsually in the case of a term pertaining to maritime activity, 70ng was borrowed from 
Irish to Norse (see Jesch, Ships and Men, p. 123). Terms for Irish ships are discussed in detail by 
Etchingham, “Skuldelev 2', pp. 84-87 in particular. 


181 The earliest example of cuarr may be in Caithréim Chellachdin Chaisil, ed. and trans. by 
Bugge, p. 40 ($ 68). On the precise meaning of the Old Norse term, see Jesch, Ships and Men, 
pp. 128-32. William Sayers considers how it was borrowed into Irish and English: Etymology 
and Semantics of Old Norse knorr'. 


182 We are grateful to Caoimhin Breatnach for alerting us to this. 


183 For another attestation of the term, see Caithréim Cellachdin Chaisil, ed. and trans. by 
Bugge, p. 42 ($ 71). Old Norse bòpta is semantically identical to English thwart, but is etymo- 
logically different and not derived from it — cf. Old Norse pfverr, bvert “across etc.'. For the 
thwarts of an eleventh-century warship, from which the Hebridean galleys are derived, see con- 
veniently the model of Skuldelev 2 in Crumlin-Pedersen and Olsen, The Skuldelev Ships, 1, 194. 
For contemporary illustrations of Hebridean galleys, see Rixson, Les Galères des Hébrides'; 
unfortunately none of the illustrations on seals and grave-slabs are sufficiently detailed to show 
thwarts, but the general point is made in Rixon's opening statement, 'Les galères des Hébrides 
étaient les descendants directes des longs bateaux vikings' (p. 267). 

184 The earliest instances recorded in <http://www.dil.ie> (s.v. “cnicht', dil.ie/9760) 
derive from the Irish Grammatical Tracts and the fourteenth-centry narrative Caithréim 


Thoirdhealbhaigh, ed. and trans. by O'Grady, 1, 4.1. 
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of these terms, especially when in close proximity to one another, would at the very 
least have alerted an audience to Raghnall's exceptionality, even if the words in 
question were not identified as non-Gaelic, and in some cases specifically Norse. 
We may also speculate that the author sought to replicate Old Norse kennings at 
other points in the poem, specifically what might be a circumlocutory reference to 
weapons as “metal which was placed on your forge' (“nar làdh caer ar do cheardcha', 
q. 18).!** A skilful poet used the very fabric of his language to underline his subject's 
otherness and thus enhance his appeal. 

In being master of his own named ship, Raghnall too is exceptional, as far as the 
Irish situation is concerned. In this too, however, the connection with Scandinavia 
is being underlined, kings such as Ol4fr Tryggvason being associated with specific 
vessels, in Ol4fr's case “The Long Serpent' (Ormr inn langi).* Raghnall's com- 
mand of the “Black Swan' (Eala Dub) is mentioned at various points in the poem 
(qq. 31, 38, 43), signalling once more the Viking dimension to his rule. '' One such 
reference to his journey in it “across the surface of the sea' (“tar moing mhara', q. 38) 
occurs in connection with his specification as “Viking' (gall), albeit one anointed 
by the gods of Brugh na Béinne (“A Goill do ghléiri in Brogha', q. 38). And as he 
could manipulate a bow and arrow while sailing, he can equally “thrust roughly 
and “grind smoothly a knife with a smooth, yellow haft' (“garbh shàithi agus min 
mheile | scin eimhe bléithi buide', q. 43) in his role as captain “of the Black Swan' 
(fer] na hEala Duibe', q. 43).!** Moreover, he is “the man of the speckled ships' 
(“ffer na mbàrc mbrectha', q. 24) which may be a reference to the coloured shields 
with which Viking ships were decorated.'*? While traversing the ocean, Raghnall 


185 This bears some resemblance to kennings in Old Norse for weapons; for examples see 
g P 


“Kennings' at the Skaldic Project, <http://www.abdn.ac.uk/skaldic/m.php?p-kennings>: a 
sword can be “the metal of the splendid hilt' or “the fire-forged mail-shirt harmer', while gold 
can be 'the fire of the draw-plate [plate for drawing wire] or “the fire of crucibles'. This is only 
one possible interpretation of this difficult stanza, however; see notes on q. 18, above, for other 
possible meanings. 


186 On this and other ships' names, see Jesch, Ships and Men, pp. 136-37. 
157 See Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 1, 319. 


188 The two couplets of this particular stanza survive independently and separately as cita- 
tions in the Irish Grammatical Tracts II (on Declension); see Poem in Praise of Raghnall', ed. 
and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 301. 


1899 Coloured shields and ships are associated, for example, in Haraldskvedi (celebrating 
King Harald Fair-hair): Poetry from the King's Sagas, ed. by Whaley, p. 98, and Fagrskinna, trans. 
by Finlay, p. 44. It is tempting to speculate that Irish ships were monochromatic by comparison, 
on the evidence of the reference to “clear-shipped Traig Baile? (“Thraigh mbi4rcghlain mBaile', 
q. 49) with which the poem ends. 
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will shelter at the harbour behind Arann, as he seeks out “the cold/refreshing shores 
of Ireland' (“ac sur thr4gann nfhuar nÉirenn', q. 27). He is the “king of Coll (“ri 
Cola', q. 31) who attends to his troops at sea: “ruc ar shluag snimh in mhara | fin 
tana fhuar na hEala' (the thin, refreshing wine of the Swan has taken away the sea's 
weariness from a host, q. 31). 

Drinking signifies the strong bond between Raghnall and his followers and is 
a recurrent theme in the poem. On his ship they drink ale from ornate goblets (q. 
28). This act binds both poet and warriors to the king (q. 29). His “warrior-band' 
(fian) is also depicted at his house where they are bound together in a communal 
drinking feast, consuming his pure, refreshing ale (“chuirm nglanfhuair', q. 30). In 
this, Raghnall is presented as a typical war-band leader uniting his men. Moreover, 
in this connection the audience is reminded of Raghnall's Scandinavian nature — 
the beer he supplies is the invigorating drink of the Finngaill (“fair foreigners', q. 
29). After the victory, the audience is led to expect, battle spoils are distributed 
generously, indicative of a bountiful — in this case Viking — leader to whom his 
men are subservient (“at ral4imh', q. 30). 

Yet references to specific victories are scarce indeed. Raghnall is claimed 
to have inflicted a substantial rout on Maelbern (“Tucais ruaig mhaghma ar 
Maelbheirn', q. 44), reference to which has not survived elsewhere. The construc- 
tion “a rout upon' (maidm for/ar) would suggest that M4elbern is a person, but 
we know of no such name and, like O Cuiv, can make nothing further of this.!?? 
The suggestion that this is for Morbern (“sea-gap'), a place-name, is impossible 
because of the preposition by which it is governed. Hence it cannot be a refer- 
ence to the region of Morvern on the west coast of Scotland opposite the island 
of Mull. !?3 

Mull was, of course, the heartland of the main rivals to Raghnall's dynasty in the 
Isles, Clann Shomharlaidhe, from the time of their eponymous ancestor, Somhar- 
laidhe Mac Giolla Brighde in the mid-twelfth century.!?* This is significant given 


0 The ornate goblets which are impervious to salt and raindrops might imply a protective 
cover, such as is found on the Bute Mazer which is also decorated with the figure of a creature. 
We owe this suggestion and the reference to Alex Woolf. For a description of the Bute Mazer, 
see Caldwell and Dalgleish, "The Bute or Bannatyne Mazer'. We may note that this is not an 
Irish type of vessel but highlights instead Manx connections with Scotland. 

1 “Bog in drem ac dàil rachruid | ferr ina [a] dàil cu dochraid' (The band is generous in 
distributing great wealth, that is better than distributing it in an unseemly fashion, q. 32). 


2 Poem in Praise of Raghnall', ed. and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 301. 
133 See McDonald, Manx Kingship, pp. 115-16. 
94 See Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 56, 64. 
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appellations in the poem intimating Raghnall's control over Mull: 'bright-headed 
lord of the harbour of MulI' (“a fhlaith cennghlan cuain Mhuile”, q. 21), as well as 
“son of Gofraidh from the territory of Mull' (“a mic Gofraid ghuirt Mhuile”) in the 
stanza with which the poem ends (q. 49).?* Considering that Raghnall's father, 
Gofraidh, was forced to come to an arrangement with Somharlaidhe which in 
effect meant the division of Man and the Isles (with Clann Shomharlaidhe domi- 
nant in the latter region), alluding to the authority of Gofraidh's son in Mull was 
especially pointed. Raghnall is thus presented as having regained his dynasty's for- 
mer glory and is deliberately depicted as king of Man and the Isles. Brief mentions 
of him as king of Coll, north-west of Mull near Tiree (q. 31), and having access to 
Arann (q. 27)!” reinforce the impression created of an extensive sway of territory 
that had been held by his great-grandfather, Gofraid Méranach, king of Man and 
the Isles, and perhaps previously enjoyed by his dynasty.'?* Furthermore, an audi- 
ence can readily believe that control of Dublin, the centre of power of Raghnall's 
more distant ancestor, Amlaib Cuar4n, is within this powerful Viking warrior's 
ultimate grasp. 


15 In quatrain 21, the poet mentions the fact that he has the “sword of another young man' 


in his scabbard, alluding perhaps to a defeat of one of the Meic Shomharlaidhe. 
196 See McDonald, “Man, Somerled and the Isles', pp. 72-74. 


7 This couplet also survives independently as a citation in the Irish Grammatical Tracts 
(II on Declension); see Poem in Praise of Raghnall', ed. and trans. by O Cuiv, p. 300. That this 
is a reference to Coll, rather than Colonsay, is suggested by the strategic location of the former, 
opposite Ardnamurchan Point, the traditional dividing line between the northern and south- 
ern Hebrides. Moreover, the Manx rune carver Gautr may have been from Coll: see Spurkland, 
Norwegian Runes and Runic Inscriptions, pp. 127-28, but cf. Page, "Manx Rune-Stones', pp. 136, 
145 n. 18. Coll is also mentioned in Njdls saga (Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, 
p. 224); as we demonstrate in Chapter 4, the “Clontarf episode' in this saga has a strong associa- 
tion with the Isle of Man. 


98 As noted above, Raghnall's great-grandfather, Gofraid MérAnach, may have been pre- 
ceded by “Godfredus filius Sytric', arguably a son of Sitriuc, king of Dublin; thus “Godfredus', 
may have served as an earlier king of Man and the Isles. Moreover, in the tenth century, 
a cousin of Raghnall's ancestor, Amlaib Cuaran, Amlaib mac Gofraid (d. 941/42) may 
have been king of the Isles, as Maccus Haraldsson later was (in 973): Etchingham, “North 
Wales, Ireland and the Isles”, pp. 167, 172. In a lecture presented at the Tion6l of the Dublin 
Institute for Advanced Studies, November 2015, Colm4n Etchingham highlighted a passage 
in the Banshenchas ( “The Ban-Shenchus', ed. and trans. by Dobbs (1931), pp. 189, 228) 
which links the dynasty of Man and the Isles to a brother of Amlaib mac Gofraid called 
Aralt. There had been links, therefore, between Raghnall's extended family and this broader 


area for a very long time. 
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Raghnall and Norway 


In his struggles against Somharlaidhe mac Giolla Brighde, Raghnall's father, Gof- 
raidh, took refuge in Norway, as mentioned in passing above, though ultimately 
his relationship with England was to be for him a source of more enduring sup- 
port.” In the case of Raghnall himself, the vacillating nature of his dealings with 
the English king has already been outlined, in the context of his association with 
his brother-in-law John de Courcy and the latter's successor as Earl of Ulster, Hugh 
de Lacy. He was afforded King John's protection in 1205 and granted land in Lan- 
cashire some time later. In connection with John's expedition to Ireland in 1210, 
however, the Isle of Man too was attacked by the English king, though the Cronica 
regum Mannie et Insularum state that “Raghnall and his nobles were not in Man' 
(“Reginaldus autem rex & optimates eius non erant in mannia') at the time.*?? 

A thirteenth-century narrative surviving in two versions, the shorter and the 
longer Boglunga saga, suggests that Raghnall travelled to Norway around this time, 
together with his son, Gofraidh.??' While there, he paid tribute to King Ingi Bàrdar- 
son and was granted his kingdom of Man and the Isles as a fief from the Norwegian 
crown. The implication of the longer version of the saga is that taxes owed had 
not been paid for some considerable time.*"* As noted by Ian Beuermann, however, 
both tellings of the saga link Raghnall's journey with a Viking raid, twelve ships 
strong, in the west, with plundering in the Hebrides and on Iona (“the Holy Isle) in 
particular being noted. Although it is termed “piracy' (roffueri in the surviving Dan- 
ish translation) for which the perpetrators were rebuked,*** Beuermann has argued 
persuasively that the attack was connected with the peace accord of Kvitingsoy in 
1208, as a result of which the authority of Ingi Bàrdarson in western and northern 
Norway and of Filippus Simonsson in eastern Norway was acknowledged, difficul- 
ties with royal succession thus being eased. That the raiding expedition westwards 


9 This is clearly an oversimplification; the complexities of Gofraidh's dealings with both 
England and Norway are discussed in detail in Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 231, 
236-74. 


200 Cronica regeum Manniae, ed. and trans. by Broderick, fol. 41*. The relationship between 
John and Raghnall is discussed by Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 274-80. 


*01 This episode is analysed in detail by Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 280-95, 
to which the account here is much indebted. 


*02 This is the account preserved in the longer version of the saga: Soga om Birkebeinar og 
Baglar, ed. by Mageroy, 11, 120, 121. It survives only in a Danish translation made about 1600. 


*33 Soga om Birkebeinar og Baglar, ed. by Mageroy, 11, 119. 
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had a broader political significance, therefore, seems clear. Since his position in the 
north and west was more secure, King Ingi was more likely to be concerned with 
matters in traditionally dependent territories and might seek to assert control.??* 
Beuermann has noted further that a major leader of the expedition was Ospakr 
sudreyski, whom he identifies with Giolla Easpaig mac Dubhghaill, a dissident 
grandson of Somharlaidhe mac Giolla Brighde of the Isles. The former's difficult 
relations with his kinsmen provide a plausible explanation as to why the “pirate' 
raid targeted Iona, a monastery associated with Clann Shomharlaidhe. Ospakr's 
relationship with the Norwegian crown extended into the reign of Ingi's successor, 
King Hàkon IV Hàikonarson, and he led an expedition to Man on the latter's 
behalf aimed at securing the position there of Raghnall's brother, Amhlaibh, 
after Raghnall's death in 1229, in the face of opposition from Raghnall's son, 
Gofraidh. ?0€ Ospakr and perhaps the other named leaders of the Hebridean raid 
around 1209/10 were powerful magnates directed by King Ingi. In Ospakr's case, 
Beuermann sees his role in the Isles as that of tributary Norwegian puppet-king.*” 
Raghnall's relationship with his brother Amhlaibh had always been strained. 
On his accession to the kingship of Man in 1188, Raghnall granted his sibling the 
Isle of Lewis, the Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum, commissioned in 1257 by 
Amhlaibh's son, Magnus, and thus biased towards Amhlaibh, indicating that he 
was dissatisfied there, living, however, very scantily” ((pauperem ducens vitam').*08 
Relations deteriorated significantly twenty years later (two years or so before the 
time of the raid about 1210) when, with the cooperation of King William of Scot- 
land, Raghnall had his brother imprisoned, and he remained incarcerated until 
William's death seven years later in 1214. Notwithstanding his brother's captivity 
at the time of the raid, Raghnall may well have feared a Norwegian plot to oust him 
in favour of Amhlaibh.*”? Whatever the reasons, he travelled to Norway in 1210 to 
submit to King Ingi in the company of an Argyll ecclesiastic, Nicholas, who was to 
be consecrated bishop of Sodor there. The king of Man's submission to Norway, 
coupled with the fact that Nicholas's appointment indicated that ecclesiastical 


*04 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 285-89. 
*065 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 289-90. 
*06 See McDonald, Manx Kingship, pp. 86-87, 157-59. 
*7 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, p. 290. 


*08 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41": “Reginaldus igitur dedit Olauo fratri 
suo insulam quandam quu uocatur Lodhus'. This passage forms part of the unit of text focused 
on the brothers' dispute. 


*09 This is argued by Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 290-94. 
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authority in Sodor was being ceded to Nidaréss, led to King John's attack on Man 
in the same year, as Beuermann has argued.?!? 

In support of Beuermann's view that the Viking raid of 1209/10 belonged to 
a much larger enterprise on the part of the Norwegian crown is a reference to a 
very similar attack on North Wales at precisely the same time. It is recorded in the 
chronicle text O Oes Gwrtheyrn Gwrthenau, which is related to the better-known 
Brut y Tywysogion (“The Chronicle of the Princes”) for entries down to the twelfth 
century but which represents a separate strand thereafter.*'' According to this text: 


Nos wyl Symon a Judas yn y vl6ydyn honno y ddoeth ystiwart llys brenhin llychlyn 
heralt pic oed y en6; a ch6ech her6long ganthaG6 hyt yn llann vaes. Ac yspeila6 y dref 


212 


ae llosgi. Ac y llas heralt pic ae oreugwyr. 


[On the eve of St Simon and St Jude in that year [1209], the steward of the court of 
the king of Norway, named Herlaut Pic, came with six raiding ships to Llanfaes to 
despoil the town and burn it, and Herlaut Pic was killed along with his best men.!| 


That this incident was carried out by the same expedition referred to in Boglunga 
saga is certified by the occurrence of Erlendr pékr, that is, Herlaut Pic, in both texts.?!* 
What the two sources in tandem make abundantly clear is the extent of Norwegian 
ambition in the Irish Sea region at the height of Raghnall's power, around 1209-10 
in particular. Of the twelve ships noted to have been active “in the Hebrides and the 
surrounding Isles',*'“ six are said to have been in the vicinity of Llanfaes in Anglesey 
in the Welsh source.*? The remaining six were undoubtedly plundering elsewhere, 
even if a record of their continued activity has not been preserved. 


*10 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 285-86. 


211 For a brief description of O Oes Gwrtheyrn in the context of other medieval Welsh 
chronicles, see the website of the Welsh Chronicles Research Group: <http://www.croniclau. 
bangor.ac.uk/gwrtheyrn.php.en> [accessed 20 May 2017]. 


*> Text of the Bruts, ed. by Rhys and Evans, p. 406. We are grateful to Scott Lloyd for 
alerting us to this important reference. Significantly, the term used for Norway is Llychlyn, 
the equivalent of Irish Lochlainn which is used in this meaning from the eleventh century: see 


Etchingham, North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', p. 151. 


23 Erlendr pzkr is named in the short version of the saga: Boglunga saga, ed. by Porleifur 
Hauksson, Sverrir Jakobsson, and Ulset, p. 47 (chapter 17). The detail concerning him found in 
the Welsh text (“ystiwart llys brenhin Llychlyn') is not in the saga. With regard to his nickname, 
it may refer to the weapon “pike” (pikr) or may indicate a “point' or 'prod'. 

44 Soga om Birkebeinar og Baglar, ed. by Mageroy, 11, 119. 


25 We are grateful to Marged Haycock for assistance on the the location of Llanfaes. 
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That the raiders should have targeted the area of Llanfaes as part of their attack 
is highly significant. It lies a short distance north of Beaumaris and about ten kilo- 
metres east of Llanbedrgoch near Red Wharf Bay, the site of an important Viking- 
Age fortification strategically well situated on the Hiberno-Viking trading route 
between Dublin and York, as evidenced by the substantial material remains of 
Hiberno-Viking type discovered there.?'* What these archaeological finds suggest 
is that there was a Hiberno-Viking settlement in this area of Anglesey from the 
early tenth century and perhaps sometime in the ninth. Indeed rulers of Gwynedd 
in North Wales may have interacted and coexisted with Hiberno-Vikings in 
Angelsey since the time of Rhodri Mawr (d. 878).*” Dublin maintained an interest 
in this region.”* Moreover, one of the key engagements of the campaign of Mag- 
nus berfettr took place in Angelsey in 1098, in which Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was killed, thus removing one of the main Norman opponents of Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, king of Gwynedd, from the political scene. In this way, Magnus facilitated 
Gruffydd's resumption of control, eclipsing the Welsh ruler's regular ally and other 
power broker in the region, the king of Munster, Muirchertach Ua Briain.?!? That 
Magnus claimed overlordship in the territory as a result is indicated by his levy of 
timber there five years later for a fortification in Man.” In attacking precisely this 
area more than a century later, therefore, Norwegian raiders targeted a region of 
North Wales which had long had Viking settlers and where a previous ambitious 
king of Norway, Magnus Barelegs, had intervened. 

What this cumulative, tantalizing evidence reveals is that Norway harboured 
extensive ambitions in the west under King Ingi II Biàrdarson when the infight- 
ing between Birkibeinar (Birchlegs), to whom Ingi belonged, and Baglar (Croziers) 
was settled under the peace accord of 1208.? Strengthened in his position, with 


*16 The site was excavated by Mark Redknap who summarizes his findings in his Vikings in 
Wales, pp. 65-84 in particular, and in his contribution, “The Vikings in Wales'. 

*V For the historical significance of the Llanbedrgoch finds, see Etchingham, 'North Wales, 
Ireland and the Isles', pp. 162-64 in particular. 

*18 Etchingham, 'North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 168-81. 

*P Etchingham, North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 148-51; for a different interpreta- 
tion of the incidents, see Power, 'Magnus Barelegs' Expeditions', pp. 107, 119-20, 125-26, 132. 

*0 Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', p. 150 and n. 15 (and references cited 
there). In this context, we may note the emphasis on trees in Man, according to our poem (see in 
particular q. 7). It may well be that an abundance of apple and yew trees, as well as blackthorn, 


was accompanied by a shortage of good construction timber such as oak. 


*2*1 For discussion of this important event, see Helle, “The Norwegian Kingdom', p. 375. 
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his opponents, Filippus Simonsson, leader of the Baglar, and his own brother, Jarl 
H4kon, appeased, Ingi may have been in a position to consider his polity's histor- 
ical colonial legacy in the west afresh. Both parties to the original dispute stood 
to benefit from an extension of Norway's political sway; we may note that both 
Birkibeinar and Baglar formed part of the raiding expedition of 1209/10.?* This 
Norwegian development had significant repercussions for Raghnall, king of Man, 
as well as for Clann Shomharlaidhe in the Isles. Raghnall's reaction was to travel to 
Norway and proclaim allegiance to Ingi, seeking to ward off attempts to undermine 
his position as king of the Isles, we may assume. The two jarls of Orkney, sons of 
Haraldr Maddadarson, adopted a similar policy, journeying to Ingi's court to swear 
loyalty to him at about the same time. 

The implications for the English crown of heightened Norwegian ambition 
were also considerable, and the fact that there was a renewed, concerted Viking 
campaign in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone from an invigorated Norway at 
the end of the first decade of the thirteenth century casts King John's attack on 
Man in 1210 in a new light. The viciousness of the raid, during which royal fol- 
lowers laid waste almost the whole island over the course of a fortnight,” could 
point to the fact that John was fully aware of the wider significance of recent 
political developments. His incisive action should serve as a stern warning to 
Raghnall, as well as to the latter's baronial sometime allies in Ireland, that shifting 
allegiance to an up-and-coming Norwegian power, even one that only controlled 
part of Norway, would not be tolerated and that the English king continued to 
be master in the regions surrounding the Irish Sea. Furthermore, in the light of 
these Norwegian developments, the motivation for King John's expedition to 
Ireland and Wales at the same time should also be considered afresh. While a 
desire to curb the expansionist tendencies of his ruling barons was undoubtedly 
an issue, he may also have feared opposition from Norway in what he claimed as 
his own extended “patch'. With the benefit of hindsight, it is clear that Norway's 


*??2 In the list of names in which that of Erlendr pzkr occurs, he, Eirikr pzkr, as well as Eirikr 
T6fason, Bergr maull, and Nikolis gilli are described as Baglir; they were raiding alongside 
Birkebeinar, of whom Porm6dr fasrdmr, Porm6òdr fylbeinn, as well as Ospakr sudreyski, are 
named: Boglunga saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson, Sverrir Jakobsson, and Ulset, p. 47 (ch. 17). 


?23. Soga om Birkebeinar og Baglar, ed. by Mageroy, 11, 120, 121; see Beuermann, Masters of 
the Narrow Sea, p. 283. 


“4 Cronica regeum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41*: “eam in una quindena fere omnino 
deuastauerunt & suscipientes obsides ex ea reuersi sunt in patriam suam'. This is followed by the 
comment noted above, concerning Raghnall's absence at the time: “'Regninaldus autem rex & 
optimates eius non errant in Mannia'. 
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military manoeuvres in 1209/10 did not inaugurate an intensified campaign of 
raiding around the Irish Sea. King John could not have known that at the time, 
however, so that his perspective living through it may have been different and he 
may have harboured real fears. 

Previous commentators on King John's activities in 1210, including his expedi- 
tion to Ireland and Wales, as well as his attack on Man, have read them in the con- 
text of royal attempts to curb growing baronial power, as Sean Duffy has noted.?” 
By drawing attention to John's raid on the Isle of Man as a reaction against the 
harbouring there of the Earl of Ulster, Hugh de Lacy, Duffy himself has advanced 
significantly our knowledge of the complex political circumstances of the time.” 
Considering the evidence adduced here for active Norwegian interest in the Irish 
Sea area on the part of the newly resurgent power of King Ingi Bàrdarson after 
1208, John's actions in these years could be seen as a response to this wider, chang- 
ing context. From the viewpoint of the English king, he may have felt the need to 
assert his authority definitively in the wake of a renewed northern threat and thus 
prevent Raghnall and his Manx subjects, among others, from being enticed into 
a rival sphere of power. With Norwegian backing, raiding such as that occurring 
in the Hebrides and in Anglesey by skilful naval leaders constituted a significant 
threat, and one which King John could ill afford to ignore. The events of 1210 may 
be his attempt to counter what he could have perceived as dangerous new develop- 
ments. Norwegian ambition, therefore, is a matter of considerable importance for 
our understanding of Insular history in this period, and the nature of English rule 
can only be assessed in its light. 

As King John was reacting to an uncertain, precarious situation, Raghnall, king 
of Man, was also seeking in these years to anticipate changing circumstances and 
position himself as adroitly as possible in an ever-evolving world. We have already 
seen something of his political astuteness in the manner in which he dealt with a 
trio of powerful neighbours, John de Courcy, Hugh de Lacy, as well as King John 
himself, all of whose fortunes, like those of Raghnall, waxed and waned. Our read- 
ing of Baile Suthach has also alerted us to his creative use, by means of a skilful 
eulogist, of the written word. His portrayal as king of Eamhain and anointed one 
of Tara served as a clear statement of his political ambitions, as far as Ulster (and 
Ireland more generally) was concerned, and the resonances of this depiction in the 
context of the struggle for the earldom of Ulster in the first decade of the thirteenth 
century have already been explored. Raghnall's conscious and careful presentation 


*5 Duffy, King John's Expedition', p. 2 and n. 3. 
*6 Duffy, King John's Expedition', p. 13. 
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as a Viking warrior-king and of his aspiration to follow in the footsteps of his cel- 
ebrated ancestor, Amlaib Cuarin, and control Dublin has also been assessed. Con- 
sidering the heightened political tension we have outlined and his dealings with an 
enterprising Norway around the year 1210, the possibility that the poem also com- 
ments on that complex situation needs to be countenanced. We have seen that the 
references to Eamhain in particular can be read with profit against the backdrop 
of events in the first decade or so of the thirteenth century. It remains to be seen 
whether the deliberately Viking aspect of Raghnall's depiction in Baile Suthach can 
be illuminated in the same vein. 

It is very likely that in highlighting his Scandinavian heritage and casting 
Raghnall himself in the likeness of a Viking warrior, the king of Man's access to 
Norwegian support is being underlined. A highly significant reference in this 
regard is to him as “descendant of Lochlainn of the ships' (“A ua Lachluinn na 
laigheng', q. 27), use being made of a further Old Norse loanword, leidangr, fleet, 
ship-levy', as if to emphasize the point.” The twelve-ship fleet of 1209/10 was in 
fact a leidangr, and it is tempting to speculate that it was this that the poet evoked. 
Recourse to the support of Scandinavian fleets would have been useful to Raghnall 
at many points in his lengthy career. Read in the context of the heightened political 
climate around 1210, however, Baile Suthach could have signalled veiled allegiance 
to Norway, as well as indicating to potential rivals that this well-connected king of 
Man, with reference to his illustrious ancestry, had access to powerful military assis- 
tance in the form of Viking fleets. Ian Beuermann has suggested that a dissident 
Clann Shomharlaidhe leader was involved in the raid.*? If so, then it was, in part 
at least, directed against Raghnall's traditional enemies, Clann Shomharlaidhe, and 
it would have been advantageous for Raghnall to position himself on Ingi's side.* 


*? The passage in our poem is reminiscent of the phrase in the twelfth-century narrative, 
Caithréim Cellachdin Chaisil, ed. and trans. by Bugge, p. 27 ($ 45): “soir go Lochluinn laoidheang- 
dhuinn' (eastwards to Lochlann of the dark ships / brown fleet). We have rendered laigheng 
“ship”, the usual meaning of the word in an Irish context (see <http://www.dil.ie> s.v. laideng', 
dil.ie/29373). However, when it is used in conjunction with Zong “ship, the connotation of ship- 
levy may be implied, assuming that the fact that both words alliterate is not the sole determining 
factor in their usage. Swift argues for the meaning of “ship-levy' in eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Irish texts: Royal Fleets in Viking Ireland'; cf. Bagge, From Viking Stronghold to State Formation, 
p. 77; Holm, "Naval Power of Norse Dublin', p. 76. For further discussion of the Norse word 
and its Irish cognate, see Jesch, Ships and Men, pp. 195-98. 


*8 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 289-90. 


??? That it was directed against Clann Shomharlaidhe is also suggested by the fact that Iona 
was targeted during the raid: see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 286-87. 
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Above all Raghnall's “Viking' dimension was likely to have been what the king of 
Man himself wished to emphasize when the poem was composed. The lack of any 
allusion to existing English connections in particular is likely to have been signifi- 
cant, suggesting a time of composition when author and audience were concerned 
with Norwegian support. As the evidence presented above indicates, this was cer- 
tainly the case during the years around 1209/10. 


Raghnall as Norse-Gaelic Leader 


While Raghnall's Viking profile may be highlighted, what makes him exceptional, 
however, is the extent to which his status and power is claimed to be derived 
from both Irish and Viking strands in his makeup, and this duality is emphasized 
throughout the poem. Thus, the stanza immediately preceding the one we have 
been considering in which his access to ship-levy rich Norway is hailed, addresses 
him consecutively as “generous, virile son of Gofraidh' and “pleasant, beautiful son 
of Sadhbh' (“A meic Gofraid fhéil fherrda | a meic réid sochraid Shadbha', q. 26). 
Ian Beuermann has taken Sadhbh to represent an actual personage,” and it is 
certainly the case that these two lines read like a statement of real parentage. In a 
poem in which ideal and reality are skilfully intertwined, however, it may be that 
Raghnall's elusive mother is deliberately more than she might at first appear. 
References to his maternal line, in the form of noble Sadhbh, occur through- 
out the poem. His dynasty (“the apple trees of the green branches of Eamhain') are 
described as Sadhbh's “pack” (cuan, q. 8),*' while Raghnall himself is presented once 
more as the “son of noble Sadhbh' (“mac Sadbha saeire', q. 9). His maternal affilia- 
tion is reiterated once again in the prophecy concerning the kingship of Tara which 
is set out in the following stanza: the king whom “the stone of Fàl' (Lia Fdil) will 
audibly accept is explicitly Sadhbh's son.?**? The identity of Raghnall's mother is not 
given in other sources. The Cronica regeum Mannie et [Insularum implies that he was 
a son of Fionnghuala, but only his younger brother, Amhlaibh, is specifically identi- 
fied as Fionnghuala's son.>* Amhlaibh was legitimized through the marriage of his 


*30 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, p. 152. 


*31 It may be noted that the word cuan “pack' is used elsewhere also in connection with 
Raghnall's men who are described as “the fierce hounds of Gofraid's bright pack” (“ferchoin 
chuaine ghil Gofraid', q. 32); the reference here is presumably to Gofraid Mér4nach rather than 
to Raghnall's father, Gofraidh. 


232? Do-ghébha, a meic shaeir Shadbha | labra 6n leic a taeib Themra' (q. 10). 
*33. Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 40". 
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father, Gofraidh, to Fionnghuala in 1176 when he was about three years of age; had 
Raghnall been significantly older, Canon Law would not have permitted his legiti- 
mization through his father's later canonical union. The claim in the Cronica that 
Gofraidh chose the younger Amhlaibh to succeed him because of his legitimacy, 
therefore, need not necessarily imply that Raghnall was not Fionnghuala's son.?3* As 
far as the poet is concerned, however, Sadhbh is Raghnall's mother, though his father, 
Gofraidh, is not linked with a woman of this name elsewhere. Use of the appella- 
tion occurs most frequently in a sequence of stanzas in which Raghnall's credentials 
as ideal ruler are explored. Sadb is also the name of a daughter of Conn Cétchatach 
(Conn of the Hundred Battles), a legendary king of Tara and the first to be granted 
sovereignty according to some literary sources.”* Thus, for some of the poem's audi- 
ence, the name of Raghnall's mother may have had additional resonances considering 
the association of a mythical character of this name with kingship. If the name of 
Raghnall's mother, Sadhbh, recalled for some a literary predecessor, Raghnall's inate 
right to rule and that of his dynasty, “'Sadhbh's pack”, was being further underlined. 
This must remain speculative, yet what is clear in the poem is that Raghnall's 
mother, Sadhbh, herself is linked with the Otherworld since Raghnall is presented 
as the product of a union between her and a supernatural deity.“ In this way, 
Raghnall is provided with a mythical genealogy appropriate for one marked out 
as great.” His approval by the gods, in his case of Brugh na Béinne, the residence 
of various significant members of the Irish literary pantheon,”* indicated that his 


234 For discussion, see Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, pp. 150-53. 


235 Important texts situating him at the apex of Tara's sovereignty include Baile Chuinn 


Chétchathaig (“The Vision of Conn Cétchatach') (seventh-century: see Murphy, “On the Dates 
of Two Sources', pp. 146-49) and Baile in Scéil (“The Phantom's Frenzy'), ed. and trans. by 
Murray (ninth-century with eleventh-century additions). The term baile refers to a supernat- 
urally derived vision which can border on the insane and is thus variously translated “vision', 


“frenzy”, “'madness' (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. 2 'baile', dil.ie/S187). 


236 “C4 dia do Bhru na Béin[n]e | do-réine ria thu a taighe?” (What god from Brugh na 
Béinne secretly created you with her?, q. 9). 

27 Literary parallels are many; King Conaire Mir, for example, was similarly the product of 
a union between his mother and an otherworld deity: Togail Bruidne Da Derga, ed. by Knott, 
p. 3 ($ 7). 

238 These include Béand (“the Boyne”), In Dagda (“the Good God'), and their son Oengus, 
also known as Mac ind Oic (“the Son of the Young One'). The physical manifestation of their 
otherworld abode is the important archaeological complex at the bend of the River Boyne, 
Brugh na Béinne, encompassing the Neolithic passage tombs of Newgrange, and nearby Knowth 
(Cnogba) and Dowth: for discussion of these gods, see Williams, Ireland's Immortals. 
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kingship had received sacral sanction. Significantly, this is reiterated when the poet 
addresses him as foreign one'; he is ga// but one who has been anointed by the 
otherworld residents of the Brugh;** his dual, Norse-Gaelic heritage is once more 
brought to the fore. Raghnall's mythical ancestry, expressed through the union 
between his mother and a figure from the Otherworld, bound him into the impor- 
tant imaginative world of literary kingship. This strand of his genealogical makeup 
sat readily alongside historical lineage through his father's line.*“* Like other signifi- 
cant rulers, earthly parentage was augmented in his case too by that of the divine.*' 
Having established his credentials in this regard, the poet addresses him as son of 
Gofraidh immediately afterwards (q. 12), and elsewhere.” He is also linked with 
his great-grandfather, Gofraid Méranach, and with a pivotal ancestor, Amlaib 
Cuardn, elsewhere in the poem, as we have seen.** These intertwined strands of 
Raghnall's ancestry are entirely apposite in the case of one who brought forth part- 
man, part-god. 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna: Raghnall's Perspective 


This much was in marked contrast to Raghnall's brother, Amhlaibh, whose mother, 
Fionnghuala, is not associated with an Otherworld deity in the various sources in 
which she appears. Her absence from Baile Suthach is not surprising; the poem tells 
Raghnall's story and, as such, must of necessity sideline the sibling with whom he 
was at enmity for much of his career. Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum provides 
a different record for the period and one biased in favour of Raghnall's rival sibling 
Amhlaibh. Associated with the latter's son, Magnus, as noted in passing above, its 
subjectivity towards Amhlaibh is explicable in these terms.“ Even Raghnall's suc- 
cession was said to have been against his father's wishes, Gofraidh having signified 


23? “A Goill do ghléiri in Brogha' (O foreign one, of the elite of Brugh [na Béinne], q. 38). 

^4 It is noteworthy that the historical lineage of Raghnall's maternal line is not emphasized 
in the poem; unlike his paternal ancestors, his maternal ones are not named. 

*4 Conaire Màr's ancestry is portrayed in these terms in Togail Bruidne Da Derga, ed. by 
Knott. 

*2 “A meic Gofraid chaeim chruthaig' (O son of fair, shapely Gofraidh, q. 12); “A meic 
Gofraid fhéil fherrda' (O generous, virile son of Gofraidh, q. 26). 

*48 “A ua ghil Gofraidh Méraig' (O resplendent descendant of Gofraid Mérach, q. 25). 

*4 For an overview of the history of the text, see Williams, “Chronicles of the Kings of 
Man'; its bias towards the dynasty of Raghnall's brother is discussed pp. 318-25. 
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that Amhlaibh should rule in his wake, “since he was born of lawful wedlock' (“nam 
de legitimo matrimonio natus fuit'). But Amhlaibh's young age prevented his acces- 
sion, the people of Man choosing instead Raghnall 'because he was a man of energy 
and of riper age” (“quia uir strenuus & fortioris etatis fuerat').*^ Much of the Cronica 
regum Mannie et Insularum are concerned with the persistent opposition between 
the two brothers which was a dominant strand in Raghnall's kingship.“ By its very 
nature and inclination, therefore, the perspective of the Cronica is wholly different 
from the one Baile Suthach can provide. 

We have noted a possible allusion to this sibling rivalry above in the poet's 
comment that Eamhain currently lacks a lover' of Raghnall's ilk (q. 14). Immedi- 
ately following this, the audience is reminded that there are numerous entrances 
to Raghnall's kingdom (“doirrsi t'fherainn as imdha', q. 15), including some famil- 
iar from elsewhere in Irish literature, “the cave of Ferna' (“uaim Ferna') and “the 
beautiful cave of Cnoghbha' (“uaim chaem Cnoghdha', q. 15).*” Indeed, were he to 
enter through another such cave himself (“if I were to follow the beautiful cave of 
Corann'; “d4 leanainn uaim caeim Coraind', q. 16), the poet could journey easily to 
Man himself, the absence of a ship proving no obstacle, as he proclaims.** The next 
series of four stanzas (17-20) presents Raghnall poised for action, specifying the 
exploits he is about to undertake, including the conquest of Dublin (q. 19). Signifi- 
cantly, his first task will be to engage in slaughter for the sake of Man,*? 
perhaps to his efforts to protect his territory from his brother's claims. Moreover, 


a reference 


245 


Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 40. 


*6* McDonald has estimated that “nearly 15 percent of the total length of the Chronicle, 
but nearly all the space devoted to Rognvaldr's reign', is concerned with the dispute. This mate- 
rial forms a unified block in the text, introduced by the comment: “Here we think it well, for 
the benefit of our readers, to rehearse briefly something of the history of Reginald and Olave'; 
McDonald, Manx Kingship, p. 77. 

7” Together with “uam Slàngae' (“the cave of Slaney'), these are described as “tri dorcha 
Hérenn' (“the three dark places of Ireland”), in The Triads of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Meyer, 
pp. 4-5 ($ 42). A tale title, Uath Dercce Ferna (“The Cave of Derc Ferna'), is listed among the cat- 
egory of datha in List A of the medieval Irish tale lists: Mac Cana, The Learned Tales, pp. 93, 97. 
Derc Ferna has been identified with Dunmore Cave, Co. Kilkenny, and was the site of a Viking 
attack in 930 (Annals of Inisfallen); for discussion of its archaeology, as well as its historical and 
literary associations, see Dowd, The Archaeology of Caves, and Lloyd Praeger, “Dearc-Fearna'. 

*48 This is a reference to the Kesh Caves, Co. Sligo, also known for its literary associations: 


see Dowd, The Archaeology of Caves, p. 15. 


*9 “Roindfi Ar do Manaind maidréidh' (You will engage in slaughter for Man of the smooth 
plain, q. 17). 
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in desiring the hills along the length of your clear, level territories' (“sléibhti ar fhut 
do ghort nglanréid'), the poet pointedly reminds the audience of Raghnall's innate 
authority to rule, addressing him as “one from the fair Boyne' (“a Findbhéind'). The 
following prophecy that he “will restrain an opponent' (“coiscfi fher', q. 18) could 
allude to Amhlaibh himself. In this stanza too Raghnall's ability to fight is phrased 
in terms of the power invested in him by the gods of the Boyne. 

It is in this section too that Raghnall's prospective conquest of Dublin is pro- 
claimed, amid attempts by the poet to highlight the connections between Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. A ruler on whom the gods smile will have easy access to super- 
natural caves, it is implied. As the king's alter ego, the poet will have a physical 
presence on Man to which he will journey, as well as in Dublin, in the form of a 
house with which Raghnall will provide him, as noted above. Ruling Dublin, as his 
ancestors had done, will bring with it for Raghnall kingship of the world, the poet 
claims. That this is his prize and not his brother's may be suggested. It seems from 
the foregoing analysis, however, the poet's manifesto may have been aimed at an 
audience beyond the immediate family's confines. 

Notwithstanding this, specific references in the poem may perhaps have only 
been fully understood by an inner circle in the know. Precise mention of an oath 
connected with a queen, as a result of which a blinding occurs (q. 25), is tanta- 
lizingly detailed, and the broad elements chime with particular circumstances 
that occurred in the 1220s. Casting off his wife, Raghnall's recalcitrant sibling, 
Amhlaibh, married a daughter of Earl Farquhar of Ross. In order to do so, an ear- 
lier marriage had to be dissolved, and this occurred some time after 1217 with the 
assistance of Bishop Rognvaldr (Reginald) of Sodor, who owed his episcopacy to 
Amhlaibh himself.?** Raghnall's own son, Gofraidh, nephew of Amhlaibh, encour- 
aged by his mother, a sister of Amhlaibh's abandoned spouse, undertook to kill his 
uncle in revenge. It was Gofraidh who was defeated, being blinded and castrated as 
a result.^! It is tempting to see these events reflected in this stanza, but the sense 
of the poem at this point is very obscure. Raghnall's oath or vow (“méit') perhaps 
before a queen (“ri righain'), his wife, appears to implicate Raghnall in the marriage 
arranged between her sister and Amhlaibh. Raghnall's wife sought vengeance (“do 


*50 Beuermann, Masters of the Narrow Sea, p. 328. 


351 Cronica regum Mannie, ed. by Broderick, fol. 41*. The Icelandic Annals (Annales Regii 
1223, Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, p. 126) refer only to his blinding: “Olafr Gvdrodar sonr 
Svòréyiakonvngr lét blinnda Gvdrod bréòdvrson sinn son Rognvalldz Manarkonvngs' (Ols4fr 
Gudfrodsson, king of the Hebrides, had Gudrodr — son of his brother Rognvaldr, the king of 
Man — blinded). 
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digail si), in an act involving eyes (“ar a sùilib'). Telescoping her desire to avenge the 
insult to her sister and the blinding of her son in carrying out that revenge could 
result in the opaque sentence as we have it. The difficulties are such, however, that 
another incident entirely may be intended. In support of this is the fact that it is 
highly unlikely that Raghnall's eulogist would have included reference to an event 
resulting in the ignominious defeat of his subject's son and heir. Whatever the allu- 
sion in the stanza, it does not in all likelihood refer to an episode that happened 
around 1223 in the final decade of Raghnall's career. 

That is not to say that difficulties are never alluded to in the poem, and 
in fact in one stanza there is an intimation that Raghnall may not be ruling 
supreme (q. 46). This follows immediately on from a stanza implying that a man 
on a steed which is not nimble may be in charge (q. 45). This may be a cryptic 
reference to Amhlaibh, although this stanza too is very opaque. Whatever the 
reason, the poet bemoans the current absence of the Glas Gaibnenn, a mytho- 
logical cow who produced an abundance of milk when the rightful king reigned 
(q. 46). The parameters of Raghnall's kingship, therefore, are once more set out 
in Irish literary terms. Regret is then expressed that the Dub Saiglenn, one of 
two famous steeds of the literary hero Cu Chulainn, is not among Raghnall's 
“dark-slender, young horses of the Finnghaill (Fair Foreigners)” (“sgur ghoirm- 
sheng ùr Fhinnghall', q. 46). This couplet may have recalled Cù Chulainn's 
exploits among the Fer F4lgae (identified as the men of Man) in the earlier text, 
Forfess Fer Fdlgae, but the precise connection is not immediately apparent.^*? 

The allusion here is perhaps to the fact that what is presented as Raghnall's 
legitimate aspiration to sovereignty in Ireland has not yet been realized. Notwith- 
standing this, the reader is carefully reminded of Raghnall's status, when measured 
in terms of the kingship ideology of an extended Norse-Gaelic intellectual world. 
Confidence is implied, if not directly expressed, that Raghnall will once more have 
access to both Cu Chulainn's wondrous steed as well as a Viking stud. This is 
reiterated in the following stanza (q. 47) in which the poet places himself centre 
stage.?* In embracing the support and assistance Raghnall has given him, he refers 
to the king of Man as “noble king of Seghais' (“ri saer Seghsa'), associating him 
with the Otherworld well famed for wisdom with which Cormac mac Airt too 
was connected, as well as the deity most intimately linked with the Isle of Man 
itself, Manann4n mac Lir. It is with a note of optimism that the poem concludes, 


252 The tale is discussed in Hellmuth, “Zu Forfess Fer Fdlgae'. 


553 There are numerous examples of the poet taking this position in Irish Bardic Poetry, 


ed. by Greene and Kelly (e.g. poems 6, 14, and 24). 
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with reference to booty from Traig Baile (q. 49). This is an actual location, Dun- 
dalk Strand, which is one of the closest points in Ireland to the Isle of Man.** But 
just as importantly, it evokes the world of Ulster literary narrative, associated as it 
is with Cù Chulainn, recalling also a landing place for Scandinavian support, as 
noted above. 


Baile Suthach Sith Emhna: Ideal and Reality 


In this way, Raghnall and his territory are carefully integrated into long-delineated 
and well-established dual symbolic worlds. The poet's subject is carefully dressed in 
attire that identifies him as ideal ruler whose centre of power has all the attributes of 
an idyllic, paradisiacal world. While such symbolism is commonplace in the genre 
to which Baile Suthach belongs, the elaboration and sophistication with which the 
poet develops it, as well as its application to a king external to Ireland, would have 
imbued it with an added resonance. In his eloquent adaptation of literary stereo- 
types, and recourse to Raghnall's Gaelic and Norse aspects, the poet sought to cast 
this king of Man's life and achievements in a very particular light. Historical reality 
is thus packaged by means of earlier familiar literary conceits which serve to author- 
ize Raghnall's actual rule. The result is a composition of exceptional skill which 
shows poet and subject alike operating intensely and effectively at the interface of 
cultural and political Norse and Gaelic spheres. 

What has emerged from the preceding analysis of the poem is that the specific 
space for this artistic endeavour could well have been the end of the first decade 
of the thirteenth century when particular circumstances conspired to convince 
Raghnall that an articulation of his own ambitions was called for. His relations 
with the English king had often fluctuated, and he sought to manipulate tensions 
between King John and his Irish barons, and between two of those barons them- 
selves, John de Courcy and Hugh de Lacy, in the years around de Courcy's replace- 
ment in the lordship of Ulster by de Lacy in 1205. His link with the former had a 
personal dimension, since Raghnall's sister, Affreca, was married to him. That did 
not preclude Raghnall's provision of support for de Courcy's rival, Hugh de Lacy, 
for his own ultimate gain. This king of Man was similarly lodged, geographically 
and politically, between two major sovereign powers. As the political situation in 
Norway became more stable as a result of the peace accord of Kvitingsgy in 1208, 
it looked to the west again, and perhaps to its past interests there, and appears to 


*84 Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum, s.v. Tràig Baile. 
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have embarked on Viking raiding to extend its power. The gravity of the potential 
danger did not escape King John whose plundering of Man in 1210, as well as his 
expedition to Ireland and Wales in the same year, could be seen as a reaction (at 
least in part) to the renewed Norwegian threat. Raghnall sought to do the impossi- 
ble and defend himself from powerful lords on all sides. Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 
is an important part of that defence strategy; through it Raghnall was accorded an 
eloquent and effective voice. 

In the first place, the poem expresses Raghnall's authority in unambiguous 
terms, with recourse to the powerful symbolism of both Gaelic and Norse literary 
fields. Through the union of his mother with a god of Brugh na Béinne, Raghnall 
has been given a sacral right to rule. His military credentials are impeccable by 
virtue of his Scandinavian connections; he is the quintessential Viking seaborne 
warrior-king. As king of Eamhain, the Tara of Man, control of his own heartland 
on the Isle of Man is deemed secure. The sustained and elaborate association with 
Eamhain, however, further implies that he is more worthy to be in the position of 
de Courcy or de Lacy; as Cù Chulainn's natural successor, he is the true warrior- 
lord of Ulster. Through an actual ancestor, Amlaib Cuaràn, he has a rightful claim 
to Dublin, his control of which the poet underlines and foretells. His triumph will 
be facilitated by his easy recourse to Scandinavian fleets, by virtue of his heritage. 
Read in contemporary terms, the poet suggests that Norwegians can be placated 
and King John should pause before plundering in Man again. The dominant 
image of Baile Suthach is of a pre-eminent ruler surpassing all. A poem establish- 
ing Raghnall's legitimacy as ruler from the Boyne to Man and beyond would have 
found resonance throughout his long reign and could certainly have sustained him 
in his protracted struggles against his brother, Amhlaibh, which were eventually to 
bring about his death in 1229. The sibling's story was related later in Latin in the 
Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum; a Classical Irish bardic poem was the vehicle 
chosen by Raghnall to express his hopes and ideals. 

The choice of language, as well as the manipulation of linguistic register we 
identified to be a feature of the poem, highlights the extent to which men of 
learning and their elite patrons operated in a sophisticated, multilingual world. 
Amhlaibh and his retinue, as well as Raghnall's opponents in the Isles, would have 
readily understood the aspirations expressed in Baile Suthach, though the degree to 
which they may have been impressed, or indeed swayed, by them is not clear. The 
poet's manifesto could conceivably have reached indirectly English and Norwegian 
ears. The milieu of royal courts provided a space in which learned products could 
be transmitted directly and transferred by other means, and we must assume that 
polished poems hit the desired spot. In the case of de Courcy, Raghnall's own sis- 
ter, Affreca, could have been the messenger, though his period as Earl of Ulster is 
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likely to have been at an end before Baile Suthach was composed. Nonetheless his 
links with Raghnall continued. Moreover de Courcy or any Earl of Ulster could 
have had recourse to an association with Gaelic royalty, particularly at times of ten- 
sion with the English king. The relationship between Richard fitz Gilbert de Clare 
(Strongbow), king of Leinster, and Diarmait Mac Murchada could have provided a 
putative parallel for such an alliance between an Earl of Ulster and the Manx king, 
with Diarmait operating as king of Ireland and Strongbow functioning in a more 
restricted eastern sphere.** 

AII this must remain in the realm of speculation. Yet recourse to rhetoric was 
prompted by reality, and in the intricacies of Insular politics in the aftermath of the 
English invasion of Ireland, this type of jostling must have occurred. What Baile 
Suthach Sith Emhna presents is aspirational, but its imagined contours must have 
been recognizable to an audience whose view of the world bore a similar hue. What 
is not in doubt is the power and polish of this remarkable poem, and the skill of its 
unknown author who positioned Raghnall delicately and dexterously at the impor- 
tant interface of thirteenth-century Norse and Gaelic cultural worlds. 
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See Flanagan, Irish Society, pp. 82-136. 


Chapter 4 


THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF IN 
ICELANDIC SOURCES 


Introduction 


In 1014 the famous Irish king Brian Boru (Brian Bòérama) and Jarl Sigurdr of Ork- 
ney were killed at the Battle of Clontarf.' The presence of a detailed account of this 
battle in the Icelandic narrative Njd/s saga raises all kinds of questions for scholars 
of medieval literature. For historians, the indubitable Gaelic element of the settle- 
ment of Iceland opens the possibility of continued contact between Iceland, Ireland, 
and the Northern and Western Isles, leading to the further possibility that the saga 
account was based on oral tradition. For literary scholars, the long gap between the 
date of the earliest Old Norse accounts of the battle, together with other consid- 
erations, raises serious doubts regarding the likelihood of oral transmission. But if 
the saga account was based on a written source, where would that have been writ- 
ten, when, and by whom? This chapter takes a fresh look at the issues and makes a 
strong case for a source written in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone around 1100 
by a speaker of Norse and brought to Iceland in the mid-thirteenth century in the 
context of King H4kon's ambitions to expand Norwegian rule to all the Norse set- 
tlements in the North Atlantic and the Norwegian Insular Viking zone. 


! Because the term jar/ (pl. jarlar) is not the equivalent of the English term “earl', we have 
elected to leave jar/ untranslated, but we use the accepted English plural form fjarls'. We are 
grateful to Mikael Males for comments on a draft of this chapter. 
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Textual Analysis 


For convenience, the Icelandic sources are provided in full, along with English 
translations, in chronological order. By far the longest account is found in Njd/s 
saga, which also contains the poem known as Darradarljod. Scholarly consensus 
holds that the latter had an independent existence prior to being included in Njd/s 
saga, and since we do not disagree, the poem is discussed as a separate source.” 
Much briefer accounts are found in Orkneyinga saga, which is generally held to 
be earlier than Njdls saga, and Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, the date of which is 
uncertain. Njdls saga and Porsteins saga belong to the genre of medieval Icelandic 
literature known as flendingasogur (“sagas of Icelanders') and sometimes called 
family sagas'. Mainly dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, these 
are long prose narratives about events in Iceland that often start with accounts of 
the first emigration, continue past the coming of Christianity in 1000, and con- 
clude in the second quarter of the eleventh century.*? Some, such as Njdls saga, 
focus on dramatic feuds; others, such as Porsteins saga, have a biographical focus 
on one individual; still others chronicle the history of a district. Orkneyinga saga 
belongs to a different genre; being a history of the jarls of Orkney, it is related to 
national histories known as konungasògur (“sagas of kings'). First composed some- 
what earlier than the fslendingasògur, konungasògur are long prose biographies or 
sequences of biographies of Scandinavian rulers.“ 


Orkneyinga saga 


The work now known as Orkneyinga saga was redacted several times in the Middle 
Ages and is now preserved only as interpolations in other works. Text-critical anal- 
ysis dates the hypothesized original to sometime between 1171 and the first decade 
of the thirteenth century depending on the events thought to have motivated its 
composition, but the extant versions incorporate material from Heimskringla and 
so must be no earlier than around 1230.* The saga provides a history of the Orkney 
jarldom, so the account of the battle brings to an end the section of the saga that 
deals with the life of Jarl Sigurdr Hlodvisson.” 


* See literature cited in Poole, Darradarlj6d', p. 121. 


3 See Clover, Tcelandic Family Sagas'; Vésteinn Olason, Family Sagas'. 

4* See Andersson, “Kings' Sagas'; ÀArmann Jakobsson, “Royal Biography'. 

5 Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. vii-ix; Jesch, “Orkneyinga Saga'; 
Beuermann, 'Jarla sogur Orkneyja'. 

“ The text of Orkneyinga saga is taken from Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, 
pp. 24-27; the translation is by the authors. All further quotations and references are to this edition. 
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Chapter 11 

Sigurdr gekk til fréttar vid m6dur sina; hon var margkunnig. Jarl sagdi henni, at 
eigi myndi minni liòsmunr en sjau menn um einn. Hon svarar: “Ek mynda bik 
hafa lengi upp fett f ulllaupi minum, ef ek vissa, at bu myndir einart lifa, ok reòr 
audna lifi, en eigi, hvar madr er kominn; betra er at deyja med scemd en lifa med 
skomm. Tak bu hér vid merki bvi, er ek hefi gort bér af allri minni kunné4ttu, ok 
venti ek, at sigrselt myni verda beim, er fyrir er borit, en banvent beim, er berr'. 
Merkit var gort af miklum hannyrdum ok agetligum hagleik; bat var gort i hrafns 
mynd, ok b4 er vindr bless f merkit, b4 var sem hrafn beindi fluginn. Siguròr jarl 
vard reidr mjok vid ord m6dur sinnar ok gaf Orkneyingum 69ul sin til lidveizlu ok 
f6r til Finnleiks jarls A SkiGamyri, ok fylkdu hv4rirtveggju lidi sinu. Ok bé er orro- 
stan sé saman, var skotinn merkismadr Sigurdar jarls til bana. Jarl kvaddi annan 
mann til at bera merkit, ok b4 er barizk var um hrid, fell sé. Prir fellu merkismenn 
jarls, en hann hafdi sigr 


[Sigurdr went to to his mother to enquire about the future; she knew many 
things. The jarl told her that the difference in the size of the forces was not less 
than seven men to one. She answered, I would have raised you for a long time in 
my wool-basket if I knew that you would live forever, and fortune rules lives but 
not where a man is; it is better to die with honour than to live with shame. Take 
this banner here, which I have made for you with all my knowledge of magic, and 
I would expect that the one it is borne before will be victorious, but death is to be 
expected for the one who bears it.' The banner was embroidered with great skill 
and fine workmanship; it was made in the image of a raven, and when the wind 
blew the banner about, it was as though the raven was flying. Jarl Sigurdr became 
very angry at his mother's words and gave the Orcadians their allodial rights in 
exchange for their help in battle and then went to Jarl Finnleikr at Ski$amyri, 
and each of the two drew up their forces. And when the battle was joined, Jarl 
Sigurdr's standard-bearer was shot dead. The jarl told another man to carry the 
banner, and after it had been carried for a while, that man fell in battle. Three of 
the jarl's standard-bearers fell in battle, but he gained the victory.] 


Chapter 12 
Fimm vetrum eptir Svoldrarorrostu f6r Sigurdr jarl til frlands til lids med Sigtryggi 
konungi silkiskegg, en setti sonu sina ina ellri til landa. [...] En er Sigurdr jarl kom 
til frlands, heldu beir Sigtryggr konungr her beim til méts vid Brj4n frakonung, 
ok vard fundr beira fostudaginn langa. P4 vard engi til at bera hrafnsmerkit, ok bar 
jarl sjàlfr ok fell bar, en Sigtryggr konungr flydi. Brjinn konungr fell med sigri ok 
gagni. 
[Five years after the Battle of Svoldr, Jarl Sigurdr travelled to Ireland to provide 
military support to King Sigtryggr silkiskegg (“Silkenbeard') and set his own older 
sons [as rulers] of [his] lands. [...] And when Jarl Sigurdr came to Ireland, he and 
King Sigtryggr directed their army against Brj4nn, king of the Irish, and their 
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battle took place on Good Friday. Then there was no one to carry the raven banner, 
and the jarl carried it himself and fell in battle there, but King Sigtryggr fled. 
King Brj4nn died with victory and triumph.] 


This brief account of the battle is fairly neutral in its characterizations, in con- 
trast to the version in Njd/s saga (below). The story of Sigurdr's exchange with 
his mother over the raven banner is a significant part of the narrative only in 
Orkneyinga saga.” Also in contrast to Njd/ls saga is Sigurdr's response to the com- 
ing of Christianity. As will be discussed below, Nj4ll approves of the new faith 
as soon as he hears of it, whereas Sigurdr only agrees to be baptized when threat- 
ened with death and destruction by the missionary Norwegian king Ol4fr Tryg- 
gvason. Sigtryggr is presented as cowardly, but Sigurdr supports him in good 
faith, and his death as a result of carrying the raven banner is consistent with 
heroic conventions.* 

It may be significant that the chronology specified in Orkneyinga saga is incor- 
rect, as the Battle of Svoldr took place in 1000, putting the Battle of Clontarf 
in 1005 rather than the correct year of 1014. It is also interesting that Orkney- 
inga saga appears to be the earliest Icelandic work to state that the battle took 
place on Good Friday. The earliest documentary source for this information is 
the Chronicon written by an Irish monk at Fulda, Marianus Scotus, between 1072 
and 1082. It is possible that both Marianus and Orkneyinga saga may have derived 
information about the specific day on which the battle occurred from Manx or 
Hebridean sources. Marianus's own interest in Man is evident from other entries 
in his Chronicon (see further below). However, there is no strong evidence that 
Marianus's work was directly known in Iceland, and the year assigned to the 
battle in Orkneyinga saga certainly did not derive from the Chronicon, which puts 
it in 1036, consistent with Marianus's chronology, which is regularly twenty- 
two years late.” Indeed, when the Icelanders got around to including the battle 


7 Interestingly, Sigurdr's mother is named as Edna (cf. Gaelic 'Eithne'), daughter of Kjarvalr 
Lrakonungr. She is the only one of his reputed offspring not in Landndmabdk. Since Sigurdr's 
agents appear to have been active in the Irish Sea area as early as 987, this would allow that he 
was born about 950 of a woman late in her child-bearing years who was the daughter of a man 
— Cerball mac Muirec4in of Leinster — who died in 909, leaving Sigurdr himself in his mid- 
sixties in 1014. This is merely to try to historicize a claim that otherwise could be taken as not 
literally true, but indicative of some currency for the prestige of Kjarvalr outside Landndmabdk. 
See Chapter 5, below. 


8 We are grateful to Ralph O'Connor for discussion of the Orkneyinga saga episode. 


? Mariani Scotti Chronicon, ed. by Waitz, p. 555. Natanael Beckman suggests that Ari 
Porgilsson, the author of Llendingabok (written between 1122 and 1133), was acquainted with 
Marianus's system of chronology, which put the birth of Christ twenty-two years later than 
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retrospectively in their own annals, they seem to have followed the dating of 
Orkneyinga saga and assigned the battle to 1005 or 1004 without mention of 
Good Friday. !? 

The question of sources arises for the entire account. Sigtryggr silkiskegg and 
Brjinn are introduced with a minimum of information, either because the saga- 
author expected his audience to know who they were, or because he was less con- 
cerned with minor characters. We may also note that the accounts of the battle 
in Njdls saga and Porsteins saga Sidòu-Hallssonar agree almost entirely with the 
description given here. The only difference in Njd/s saga is that two men carry the 
raven banner and are killed before no one will carry it, a difference that is (as will 
be argued below) developed further in Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, where three 
men carry the raven banner and are killed before no one will carry it. The latter text 
omits any mention of the battle being on Good Friday, Sigtryggr fleeing, or Brjinn 
winning despite losing his life, but these omissions cannot be taken to signify that 
DPorsteins saga was using a different source. The broad correspondences may mean 
that the later sagas elaborate on the information provided by Orkneyinga saga, or 
they may mean that Orkneyinga saga and Njdls saga are — directly or indirectly — 
drawing on the same source.'' We return to the issue of the relationship between 
these two sources below. 


Njals saga 


Njdls saga, the longest and the most famous Icelandic saga, was written around 1280. 
Chapters 153 through 157, in the part of the saga dealing with the aftermath of the 
burning of Njàll and his family, provide a detailed account of the Battle of Clontarf. 
The burners, led by Flosi, are beginning their period of exile from Iceland, and Njdll's 
son-in-law Kiri Solmundarson pursues them to take vengeance. Flosi and his follow- 
ers are driven by a storm to Orkney, where they join the retinue of Jarl Sigurdr.!? 


other systems of dating (Alfredi islenzk, ed. by Kàlund and Beckman, 11, pp. xxviii, cxxii), but 
that does not mean that Ari was familiar with the contents of Marianus's Chronicon itself. On 
Marianus's chronology more generally, see Verbist, Duelling with the Past, pp. 85-146. 

0 Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm. The earliest extant set of Icelandic annals (Resen's 
Annals), compiled between 1280 or 1281 and 1283 or 1284, does not include the Battle of 
Clontarf; the first notice of it appears in the Annales Regii, compiled in 1296 or 1297. 

1 In either case, it appears that the author of Njd/s saga does not try to fit the chronology of 
his narrative to the date set out in Orkneyinga saga. See Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur 
Sveinsson, p. Ixiii. 

1? The text of Njd/ls saga is taken from Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, 
pp. 437-60; the translation is by the authors, who thank Judy Quinn for her advice on the 


verses. All further quotations and references are to this edition. 
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Chapter 153 


Nu er bar til mals at taka, er Flosi er, 
at beir ridu austr til Hornafjardar. 
Fylgdu Flosa flestir allir bPingmenn 
hans. Fluttu beir b4 austr voru sina 
ok onnur fong ok fargogn, bau er beir 
skyldu hafa med sér. Sidan bjoggu 
beir skip sitt. Var Flosi vid skip, bar til 
er buit var. En begar er byr gaf, létu 
beir i haf. Hofdu beir langa utivist ok 
veòràttu illa; f6ru beir b4 hundvillir. 


Pat var einu hverju sinni, at beir 
fengu Afoll stér brju nokkur, ok sagdi 
Flosi b4, at beir veri ner londum 

ok betta veru grunnfoll. Poka var 

4 mikil, en vedrit 6x, sv4 at gerdi at 
beim hrid mikla. Fundu beir eigi, fyrr 
en b4 keyrdi 4 land upp um nétt, ok 
vard bar mannbjorg, en skip brotnadi 
allt i span, en fé màttu beir ekki 
bjarga. Urdu beir at leita 


sér verma. 


En um daginn eptir gengu beir upp 
4 hed nokkura. Var b4 vedur gott. 
Flosi spurdi, ef beir menn kenndi 
land betta, er farit hofdu 49r. Tveir 
vàru menn, beir er kenndu landit ok 
sogdu bi vera komna vid Orkneyjar 
i Hrossey. 'F4 màttu vér betri 
landtoku!, segir Flosi, bvi at Helgi 
Njàlsson var hirdmadr Sigurdar jarls 
Hlo9vissonar, er ek v4.' Leitudu 
beir sér leynis ok reyttu 4 sig mosa 
ok làgu bar nokkura stund ok 

eigi langa, AOr Flosi melti: “Ekki 
skulum vér hér lengr liggja, sv4 at 
landsmenn verdi vid bat varir. St6du 
beir upp sidan ok gerdu rad sitt. 
Flosi melti: “Ganga skulu vér 4 vald 
jarlsins; gerir oss ekki annat, bvi at 
jarl hefir at liku lif véàrt, ef hann vill 
eptir bvi leita.' Ganga beir ba 


Now to tell of Flosi: he and 

his companions rode east to 
Hornafjòrdur. Most of his assembly 
men went with him. They brought 
their goods and other supplies and 
the things they needed for their 
journey. Then they prepared their 
ship, and Flosi stayed with the ship 
until it was ready. And as soon as 
they had a favourable wind, they put 
out to sea. They had a long passage 
and bad weather, and they went far 
off course. 


One day they were struck by three 
huge waves, and Flosi said then that 
they were near land and that these 
were breakers. There was a thick 
fog, and the weather worsened, and 
they ran into a heavy storm. They 
did not know what was happening 
until they were driven ashore during 
the night. Everyone survived, but 
the ship shattered to bits and they 
were not able to save their cargo. 


They had to try to get warm. 


The next day they went up to the 
top of a certain hill. The weather 
was good then. Flosi asked those 
who had been abroad before 
whether they recognized this 

land. There were two men who 
recognized it, and they said that they 
had come to Orkney, to the island 
of Hrossey (Mainland). “We could 
have gotten a better landing place), 
said Flosi, for Helgi Nj4lsson, whom 
I killed, was the retainer of Jarl 
Sigurdr Hlodvisson (of Orkney). 
They looked for a place to hide and 
pulled up moss to cover themselves 
with and had not lain there for long 
before Flosi said, 'Let's not lie here 
any longer waiting for the locals to 
discover us. Then they stood up and 
took counsel. Flosi said, 
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allir f braut badan. Flosi melti, at beir 
skyldu engum manni segja tidendin 
eda fra ferdum sinum, fyrr en hann 


segòi jarli. 


Fòru beir b4, til bess er beir fundu 
menn bà, er beim visudu til jarls; 
gengu beir b4 fyrir jarl, ok kvaddi 
Flosi hann ok allir beir. Jarl spurdi, 
hvat manna beir veri. Flosi nefndi 
sik ok sagdi, 6r hverri sveit hann 

var af fslandi. Jarl hafdi spurt Adr 
brennuna, ok kenndisk hann begar 
vid mennina. Hann spurdi b4 

Flosa: “Hvat segir bu mér til Helga 
Njilssonar, hirdmanns mins ?' 

“Pat; sagdi Flosi, 'at ek hj6 hofud af 
honum. Jarl bad taka bé alla, ok var 
svd gort. P4 kom at i bvi Porsteinn 
Sidu-Hallsson; Flosi àtti Steinvoru, 
systur Porsteins. Hann var hirdmadr 
Sigurdar jarls. En er Porsteinn sà 
Flosa hondladan, b4 geklk hann fyrir 
jarl ok baud fyrir Flosa allt bat g69s, 
er hann àtti. Jarl var inn reidasti ok 
hinn erfidasti lengi. En p6 kom sv4 
at lyktum vid umtolur g6dra manna 
med Porsteini, — bvi at hann var vel 
vinum horfinn, ok gengu margir til 
at flytja med honum, — at jarl t6k 
settum vid b4 ok gaf Flosa grid ok 
ollum beim. Hafdi jarl 4 bvi rikra 
manna hàtt, at Flosi gekk undir b4 
bjénostu, sem Helgi Njalsson hafdi 
haft. Gerdist Flosi b4 hirdmadr 
Sigurdar jarls, ok kom hann sér bràtt 


i kerleika mikla vid hann. 


“Let's turn ourselves in to the jarl; we 
have no other choice, for he has our 
lives in his hand anyway, if he wants to 
go after them. Then they all walked 
away from there. Flosi said that they 
should not tell anybody the news [of 
the burning of Nj4ll and his family] or 
say anything about their journey until 


he had told the jarl about it. 


Then they went on until they met 
men who directed them to the jarl; 
then they came before the jarl, and 
Flosi and all his companions greeted 
him. The jarl asked what men they 
might be. Flosi gave his name and 
said which district of Iceland he 
came from. The jarl had already 
heard about the burning and knew 
at once who these men were. He 
then asked Flosi, “What can you 

tell me about my retainer Helgi 
Njiàlsson?' “This, said Flosi, that I 
struck off his head. The jarl ordered 
them all to be seized, and so it was 
done. At this moment Porsteinn 
Sidu-Hallsson stepped forward; 

his sister Steinvor was Flosi's wife. 
Porsteinn was Jarl Sigurdr's retainer. 
When he saw Flosi being restrained, 
he went before the jarl and offered 
all the goods that he possessed 

in exchange for Flosi's life. The 

jarl was very angry and for a long 
time very intransigent, but finally 

at the request of other good men 
along with Porsteinn — for he was 
surrounded by friends, and many 
stepped forward to plead with him 
— the jarl agreed to a settlement 
with them and granted a truce to 
Flosi and all his companions. The 
jarl followed the custom of powerful 
men and had Flosi enter his service 
and take the place of Helgi Nj4lsson. 
Flosi then became Jarl Sigurdr's 
retainer, and he soon earned his 
great affection. 
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Chapter 154 


Nu er fra bvi at segja, at beir Kàri létu 
ut hàlfum mànudi sidar af Eyrum en 
beir Flosi ùr Hornafirdi. Gaf beim 
vel byri ok v4ru skamma stund ùti. 
Té6ku beir Fridarey; hon er 4 millum 
Hjaltlands ok Orkneyja. T6k vid 
K4ra s4 madr, er D4vid hviti hét. 
Hann segir Kira allt um feròir beira 
Flosa, slikt sem hann var viss ordinn. 
Hann var inn mesti vin K4ra, ok 

var K4ri med honum um veturinn. 
Hofdu beir bà fréttir vestan òr 
Hrosseyju, allar ber er bar gerdusk. 


Nu er bar til mals at taka, er Sigurdr jarl 
baud til sin Gilla jarli 6r Sudureyjum, 
ma&gi sinum; hann àtti Hvarflodu, systur 
Sigurdar jarls. P4 kom ok bar konungr 
sé, er Sigtryggr hét, af frlandi. Hann 

var sonr Ol4fs kv4rans; médir hans hét 
Kormlod. Hon var allra kvenna fegrst 
ok bezt ordin um allt bat, er henni var 
òsjalfratt, en bat er mil manna, at henni 
hafi allt verit illa gefit, bat er henni var 
sjàlfratt. Brjinn hét konungr sé, er hana 
hafdi atta, ok vàru bau b skilid. Hann 
var allra konunga bezt at sér; hann sat 

i Kantaraborg.'* Br6dir hans var UIlfr 
hreeda, inn mesti kappi ok hermaòr. 
F6stri Brjins konungs hét Kerbjalfadr. 
Hann var son Kylfis konungs bess, er 
margar orrostur àtti vid Brjin konung 
ok stokk ér landi fyrir honum ok settisk 
i stein. En b4 er Brjinn konungr gekk 
sudr, ba fann hann Kylfi konung; ok 
settusk beir b4; t6k b4 Brjinn konungr 
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Now there is this to tell: K4ri and his 
company set out from Eyrar half a 
month after Flosi and his men had set 
out from Hornafjòrdur. They had a 
favourable wind and were at sea only 
a short while. They made landfall 

at Fridarey (Fair Isle): it is between 
Shetland and Orkney. A man named 
Divid the White took Kiri in. He 
told Kiri all that he had learned of the 
journey of Flosi and his men. Dévid 
was a great friend of Kàri's, and Kàri 
stayed with him for the winter. Then 
they heard information from the west, 
from Hrossey, about all the things that 
had happened there. 


Now there is this matter to relate: 

Jarl Sigurdr invited his brother- 

in-law Jarl Gilli to visit him from 

the Hebrides; he was married to 
Hvarflod, Jarl Sigurdr's sister. The 
king who was named Sigtryggr, from 
Ireland, came as well. He was the 

son of Ol4fr kudran; his mother was 
named Kormlod.!* She was the most 
beautiful of women and behaved well 
in situations beyond her control, but 
it was commonly said she behaved 
evilly when she could do what she 
wanted. She had been married to a 
king named Brj4nn, but they were now 
divorced. He was the most skilful of 
kings, and his seat was in Kantaraborg 
(Kincora). His brother was Ulfr the 
Turbulent, a mighty champion and 
warrior. Brjdnn's foster-son was named 
Kerbjdlfadr. He was the son of a King 
Kylfir, who had fought many battles 
againt King Brjinn and had 


3 Kunnjdttaborg occurs as a variant of this form here: Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar 


Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441. The variant form is even further removed from the Irish original, 


Cenn Corad, than is Kantaraborg. 


14 Kvdran is variously translated as “the Sandal' or “the Crooked, the Stooped': see <http:// 
www.dil.ie> s.v. “cuaran' (dilie/13353). 
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vid syni hans, Kerbjilfadi, ok unni 
meira en sinum sonum. Hann var b 
roskinn, er hér var komit sogunni, 
ok var allra manna froeknastur. 
Dungadr hét son Brjans konungs, 
annarr Margadr, bridji Tadkr — bann 
kollu vér Tann; hann var beira yngstr. 
Inir ellri synir Brjins konungs véru 
frumvaxta ok manna vaskligstir. Ekki 
var Kormlod m6éòir barna Brj4ns. 

En svd var hon ordin grimm Brjàni 
konungi eptir skilnad beira, at hon 
vildi hann gjarna feigan. Brjànn 
konungr gaf upp utlogum sinum 
brysvar ina somu sok; en ef beir 
misgerdu optar, bd lét hann doema 
b4 at logum, ok ma af bviliku marka, 
hvilikr konungr hann var. Kormlod 
eggjadi mjog Sigtrygg, son sinn, 

at drepa Brj4n konung. Sendi hon 
hann bwvi til Sigurdar jarls at bidja 
hann lids. Kom Sigtryggr fyrir j6l til 
Orkneyja. Par kom b4 ok Gilli jarl, 


sem fyrr var rit at. 


Sv4 var skipat, at konungr sat i midju 
h4seti, en til sinnar handar honum 
hvàrr jarlanna. Sàtu menn beira 
Sigtryggs konungs ok Gilla innar fré, 
en utar fr4 Sigurdi jarli sat Flosi ok 
Porsteinn Hallsson; var p4 skipud oll 
hollin. Sigtryggr konungr ok Gilli 
jarl vildu heyra tidindi bau, er gorsk 
hofdu um brennuna ok sv4 sidan er 
hon vard. P4 var fenginn til Gunnarr 
Lambason at segja soguna, ok var 
settr undir hann stéll. 
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fled the country before him and had 
become a hermit. But when King 
Brj4nn went on pilgrimage! he 

found King Kylfir and they reached 

a settlement then. King Brj4nn then 
fostered Kylfir's son Kerbjilfadr and 
loved him more than his own sons. 
Kerbjdlfadr was grown up at this point 
in the story and was the boldest of 
men. Dungadr was the name of one 
of King Brjann's sons; another was 
Margadr, a third Tadkr — the one we 
call “Tooth' — he was the youngest 

of them. The older sons of King 
Brjann were fully grown and were the 
bravest of men. Kormlod was not the 
mother of Brjann's children, and she 
had become so hostile towards him 
after their divorce that she wanted 
very much to see him dead. Three 
times would King Brjinn pardon men 
sentenced to outlawry for the same 
deed, but if they transgressed again, he 
then let them be dealt with according 
to the law, and from this it can be seen 
what sort of a king he was. Kormlod 
repeatedly egged her son Sigtryggr 

to kill Brj4nn. She thus sent him to 
Jarl Sigurdr to ask for help in this. 
Sigtryggr arrived in Orkney before 
Christmas. Jarl Gilli had also come 


there, as was written above. 


The seating was arranged so that 

the king sat in the high seat in the 
middle, and on each side of him sat 
the jarls. The men of King Sigtryggr 
and Gilli sat on the inner side, and 
on the outer side — Jarl Sigurdr's side 
— sat Flosi and Porsteinn Hallsson; 
then the hall was full. King Sigtryggr 
and Jarl Gilli wanted to hear the news 
of what had happened at the burning 
and also what had happened since. 
Gunnarr was selected to tell the story, 
and a chair was drawn up for him. 


15 The Old Norse phrase ganga sudr (literally “to go south”) refers to going on pilgrimage to 
Mediterranean sites such as Rome or Jerusalem: Fritzner, Ordbog over Det gamle norske Sprog, 11, 595. 
It would not have been used for a pilgrimage within Ireland. Significantly, this introduces an element 


into Brian's career — a pilgrimage anywhere outside Ireland — that is not attested in Irish sources. 
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Na er bar til mals at taka, er Kari er 
ok beir David ok Kolbeinn, at beir 
k6mu 4 6vart i Hrossey ok gengu upp 
begar 4 land, en nokkurir menn gettu 
skips. Kiri ok beir félagar gengu upp 
til jarlsboejarins ok komu at hollinni 
um dryklkju. Bar bat saman ok b4 var 
Gunnar at segja soguna en beir Kàri 
hlyddu til uti. Petta var j6ladaginn 
sjalfan. 


Sigtryggr konungr spurdi: “Hversu 
boldi Skarphedinn i brennunni?' “Vel 
fyrst, segir Gunnarr, (en b6 lauk sv4 
at hann grét' Um allar sagnir halladi 
hann mjqg til en 16 fra vida. Kàri 
stòzk betta eigi; hlj6p hann b4 inn 
med brugòdnu sverdi ok kvad at visu 
bessa: 


Hr6òsa hildar fusir, — 

hvat hafa til fregit skatnar, 
hvé ràf4ka rAkum 
rennendr? — Nials brennu; 
vardat veiti-Njordum 
videims at bat sidan, 

hràtt gat hrafn at slita 

hold, sleliga goldit. 


P4 hlj6p hann innar eftir hollinni ok 
hjé a hélsinn Gunnari Lambasyni; 
t6k af svd snoggt at hofudit, at bat 
fauk upp 4 bordid fyrir konunginn 
ok jarlana. Sigurdr jarl kenndi 
manninn, bann er vegit hafdi vigit, 
ok melti: “Takid bér Kara ok drepid' 
Kiri hafdi verit hirdmadr jarls ok var 
allra manna vinselastr; st6d engi upp 
at heldr, b6 at jarl roeddi um. Kàri 
mzlti: Pat munu margir mzla, herra, 
at ek hafa betta verk fyrir ydr unnit, 
at hefna hirdmanns yòvars.' Flosi 
melti: 'Eklki gerdi Kàri betta fyrir 
sakleysi; 


To tell now about Ki4ri and D4vid 

and Kolbeinn; they came unnoticed 
to Hrossey and went ashore at once, 
while a few men watched the ship. 
K4ri and his companions went to the 
Jarl's farm, and came to the hall about 
drinking time. It so happened that 
Gunnarr [Lambason] was then telling 
the story [of the Burning]; Kàri and 
his companions were listening outside. 
This was on Christmas day itself. 


King Sigtryggr asked, How did 
Skarphedinn bear the fire?' “Well at 
first; said Gunnarr, “but at the end 
he was weeping. Throughout his 
account he went on giving unfair 
descriptions and lied about many 
details. KAri could not stand this; he 
then ran in with drawn sword and 
recited this verse: 


Eager warriors boast 

of the burning of Nj4ll's farm, 
have you heard 

how we sought revenge? 
Those givers of gold 

had a good return, 

ravens feasted 

on their flesh. 


Then he ran in up the hall and struck 
Gunnarr Lambason on the neck; the 
head came off so fast that it flew onto 
the table in front of the king and the 
jarls. Jarl Sigurdr recognized the man 
who had committed the killing and 
said, “Seize K4ri and kill him. K4ri 
had been a retainer of the jarl's and 
had many friends, and no one stood 
up, in spite of what the jarl said. K4ri 
spoke: "Many men would say, Lord, 
that I have done this deed on your 
behalf, to avenge your retainer. 

Flosi said: “Kiri did not do this 
without reason. 
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er hann i engum settum vid oss; 
gerdi hann bat at, sem hann àtti. 
Kiri geklk f braut, ok vard ekki eptir 
honum gengit; f6r Kiri til skips sins 
ok beir félagar. Var b4 vedr gott. 
Sigldu beir sudr til Kataness ok f6ru 
upp f Prasvik til gofugs manns, er 
Skeggi hét ok vAru med honum mjok 
lengi. 


Na er bar til mals at taka, at beir 

i eyjunum hreinsudu bordin ok 
biàru ut hinn dauda. Jarli var sagt, at 
beir hefòi siglt sudur til Skotlands. 
Sigtryggr konungr melti: Pessi var 
herdimadr mikill, er sv4 rosklega 
vann at ok sàsk ekki fyrir. Sigurdr 
jarl svaradi: Engum manni er Kàri 
likur at hvatleik sinum.' Flosi t6k til 
ok sagdi soguna fra brennunni ok bar 
ollum monnum vel, ok var bvi truat. 


Sigtryggr konungr vakti b4 til um 
orendi sin vid Sigurd jarl ok bad 
hann fara til orrostu med sér m6ti 
Brjani konungi. Jarl var fyrst lengi 
erfidr, en bar kom um sidir, at hann 
gerdi 4 kost. Melti hann bat til, 

at eiga mò6dur hans ok vera sidan 
konungr 4 [rlandi, ef beir felldi 
Brjàn. En allir lottu Sigurd jarl i 

at ganga, ok tydi ekki. Skildu beir 
med bvi, at Sigurdr jarl hét ferdinni, 
en Sigtryggr konungr hét honum 
m6Qur sinni ok konungd6mi. Var sv4 
melt, at Sigurdr jarl skyldi kominn 
med her sinn allan til Dyflinnar at 
pàlmsunnudegi. 


F6r Sigtryggr b4 sudr til frlands ok 
sagOi m6dur sinn, at jarl hafti i gengit 
ok sv4, hvat hann hafòi til unnit. Hon 
lét vel yfir bvi, en kvad bau b6 skyldu at 
drag miklu meira afla. Sigtryggr spurdi, 
hvadan bess veri v4n. Hon svarar: 
“Vikingar tveir liggja uti fyrir utan Mon 
ok hafa brd tigi skipa ok sva haròfengir, 


He made no peace settlement with 
us, and he did what he had to do: 
Ki4ri walked away, and no one went 
after him. Kiri went to his ship and 
companions. The weather was then 
good. They sailed south to Caithness 
and went up to a noble man at 
Prasvik whose name was Skeggi, and 
they stayed with him a very long time. 


Now the story tells that the men in 
the Orkneys cleaned off the tables 
and carried out the dead man. The 
Jarl was told that they had sailed 
south to Scotland. King Sigtryggr 
said: “This was a bold fellow, who 
acted so firmly and never thought 
twice about it!' Jarl Sigurdr answered: 
“There is no man like K4ri for 
bravery. Flosi started to tell the story 
of the burning, and his account was 
even-handed, and this was believed. 


King Sigtryggr then brought up the 
purpose of his visit to Jarl Sigurdr and 
asked him to fight with him against 
King Brjann. The jarl held back for 

a long time but in the end agreed, 
making one condition. He said that if 
they slew Brjann, he wanted to marry 
Sigtryggr's mother and then become 
king in Ireland. All of Sigurdr's men 
tried to stop him from going but 
without success. They parted on these 
terms: Jarl Sigurdr promised to go, and 
in return King Sigtryggr promised him 
his mother and a kingdom. It was then 
stated that Jarl Sigurdr was to come with 
all his army to Dublin on Palm Sunday. 


Sigtryggr then went back south to 
Ireland and told his mother that the 
jarl was joining them, and also what 

he had promised in return. She acted 
pleased at this but said that they would 
have to gather much more support. 
Sigtryggr asked where this might come 
from. She replied, “There are two 
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at ekki stendr vid. Heitir annarr 
Ospakr, en annarr Bré6dir. Pu skalt 
fara til fundar vid b4, ok lét ekki at 
skorta at koma beim i med bér, hvat 
sem beir mzla til. Sigtryggr f6r at 
leita vikinganna ok fann bà fyrir utan 
Mon. Berr Sigtryggr b4 begar upp 
orendi sinn, en Brédir skarsk undann 
allt bar til, er Sigtryggr konungr hét 
honum konungd6mi ok m6r sinni. 
Ok skyldi betta fara sv4 hlj6tt, at 
Sigurdr jarl yrdi eigi viss; hann skyldi 
ok koma fyrir p4lmadag til Dyflinnar. 
Sigtryggr f6r heim ok sagdi m6dr 


sinni. 


FEptir betta toldusk beir vid, Brédir 
ok Ospakr; sagdi b4 Brédir Ospaki 
alla vidredu beira Sigtryggs ok bad 
hann fara til bardaga med sér i m6ti 
Brjani konungi, kvad sér mikit vid 
liggja. Ospakr kvazk eigi vilja berjask 
1 m6ti sv4 g6dum konungi. Urdu 
beir ba bédir reidir ok skiptu lidi 
sinu; hafti Ospakr tiu skip, en Brédir 
tuttugu. Ospakr var heidinn ok allra 
manna vitrastr. Hann lagdi skip sin 
inn 4 sundit, en Bréòir là fyrir utan. 
Br6òdir hafti verit kristinn madr ok 
messudj4kn at vigslu, en hann hafdi 
kastat tru sinni ok gorzk gudnidingr 
ok blétadi heidnar vettir ok var allra 
manna fjolkunnigastr. Hann hafdi 
herbunad bann, er eigi bitu jàrn 4; 
hann var beòi mikill ok sterkr ok 
hafti har sv4 mikit, at hann vafdi 
undir belti sér; bat var svart. 


Chapter 156 


Pat var eina n6tt, at gnyr kom mikill 
yfir ba Br6dur, svd at beir voknudu allir 
ok spruttu upp ok f6ru i kledi sin; bar 
med rigndi 4 p4 bl6di vellanda. Hlifdu 
beir sér b4 med skjoldum, ok brunnu 
b6 margir. Undr betta 


Vikings lying off the Isle of Man, and 
they have thirty ships and are so fierce 
that no one can withstand them. One is 
called Ospakr and the other Brédir. You 
should go and meet with them and try 
as hard as you can to get them to join 
you, whatever they ask for' Sigtryggr 
went to look for the Vikings and found 
them off Man. Then he brought up the 
purpose of his trip at once, and Brédir 
refused all support until King Sigtryggr 
promised him a kingdom and his 
mother. And this was to be kept quiet 
so that Jarl Sigurdr would not hear of 
it. Br6dir too was to come to Dublin 
before Palm Sunday. Sigtryggr went 


home and told his mother. 


After that, Brédir and Ospakr talked 
together; then Brédir told Ospakr 
the entire conversation that he and 
Sigtryggr had had and asked him to 
join him in the battle against King 
Brjinn and said that there was much 
at stake. Ospakr said he did not want 
to fight against such a good king. 
They both became angry and split up 
their men: Ospakr had ten ships and 
Bréòdir twenty. Ospakr was heathen 
and the wisest of men. He drew up 
his ships inside the strait, and Br6dir 
lay at anchor outside. Brédir had been 
a Christian and an ordained deacon, 
but he had cast aside his faith and 
become an apostate and sacrificed to 
heathen spirits and was an extremely 
good sorcerer. He had armour that no 
steel could bite. He was both big and 
strong and had such long hair that he 
tucked it under his belt; it was black. 


It happened one night that a great 
noise broke out above Brédir and his 
men, so that they all woke and sprang 
up and put on their clothes. Along 
with that, boiling blood rained down 
on them. They then 
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helzk allt til dags. Madr hafdi làtizk 
af hverju skipi. Sv4fu beir ba of 


daginn. 


Aòdra n6tt vard enn gnyr, ok spruttu 
b4 enn allir upp. Renndu bi sverd 6r 
slidrum, en oxar ok spj6ét flugu i lopt 
upp ok bordusk. Séttu v4pnin svd 
fast at beim, at beir urdu at hlifa sér, 
ok urdu b6 margir sàrir, en lésk madr 
af hverju skipi; helzk undr betta allt 
til dags. Sv4fu beir bd enn um daginn 
eptir. 


Pridju né6tt vard gnyr med sama 
hetti. P4 flugu at beim hrafnar, 
ok syndisk beim ur jàrni nefin ok 
klernar; hrafnarnir s6ttu b4 fast, 
en beir vordu sik med sverdum, en 
hlifdu sér med skjoldum; gekk bvi 
fram til dags. Hafti b4 enn làtizk 
madr af hverju skipi. Peir sv4fu bé 
enn fyrst. 


En er Brédir vaknadi, varp hann 
moedilega ondunni ok bad taka 

bàt ok kvezk vilja finna Ospak, 
f6stbrédur sinn. Sté hann ba i bàtinn 
ok menn med honum. En er hann 
fann Ospak, sagdi hann honum 

oll undr bau, er fyrir hafti borit, 

ok bad hann segja sér, fyrir hverju 
vera mundi. Ospakr vildi eigi segja 
honum, fyrr en hann seldi honum 
grid. Brédir hét honum gridum, en 
Ospakr dr6é b6 undan allt til netr, bvi 
at Br6dir v4 aldri vig um netr. 
Ospakr melti b4: Par er bl6di rigndi 
4 yòr, bar munud bér hella ut margs 
manns bl69i, bedi ydru ok annarra. 
En bar sem bér heyrdud gny mikinn, 
bar mun yòr syndr heimsbrestr: 
munud bér deyja allir bràtt. En bar er 
v4pnin sòttu at ydr, bat mun vera fyrir 
orrostu. En bar sem hrafnar séttu ad 


yòr, bat eru 6vinir beir, er bér hafid 


protected themselves with their shields, 
but nonetheless many were scalded. 
This wonder lasted until daybreak. 
One man from each ship had died. 
Then they slept during the day. 


The next night the noise came again, 
and again they all sprang up. Then 
swords leaped out of their sheaths, 

and axes and spears flew into the air 

and fought. The weapons attacked the 
men so hard that they had to protect 
themselves, but nevertheless many were 
wounded, and one man on each ship 
died. This wonder lasted until daybreak, 
and again they slept during the day. 


The third night the noise came as 
before. Ravens then flew at the men, 
and it seemed to them that their beaks 
and claws were made of iron. The ravens 
attacked them hard, but they defended 
themselves with their swords and 
protected themselves with their shields. 
This went on until daybreak. Again one 
man died from each ship, and again they 
went to sleep and slept for a time. 


When Bréòdir woke up, he heaved a 
painful sigh and ordered his men to 
get a boat. He said he wanted to meet 
with his foster-brother Ospakr. He 
and some of his men got into the boat. 
When he found Ospakr he told him 
of all the wonders that had happened 
and asked him to tell him what they 
meant. Ospakr would not tell him 
until he had given him a truce. Brédir 
promised him this, and yet Ospakr 
delayed until nightfall, because Brédir 
never killed at night. 


Then Ospakr spoke: “When blood 
rained down on you, it meant that 
you will shed the blood of many 
men, both your own and others. 
And when you heard a great noise, 
it meant that you will see the 
destruction of the world: you will 
all die soon. And when weapons 
attacked you, it meant a battle. 
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truat 4 ok ydr munu draga til helvitis 
kvala. Br6dir vard sv4 reidr, at hann 
màtti engu svara, ok f6r begar til 
manna sinna ok lét bekja sundit 

allt med skipum ok bera strengi 4 
land ok etladi at drepa b4 alla um 
morgininn. Ospakr sé alla rAGagerd 
beirra. P4 hét hann at taka tru ok fara 
til Brjans konungs ok fylgja honum 
til daudadags. Hann lét b taka bat 
til rds at bekja oll skipin ok forka 
med landinu ok hoggva strengi beirra 
Br6dur, ok reiddi saman skipin, 

en beir vi4ru sofnaòir. Peir Ospakr 
f6ru ba ut dr firdinum ok sv4 vestr 
til frlands ok léttu eigi, fyrr en beir 
kòmu til Kantaraborgar,'” ok sagdi 
Ospakr Brjani konungi allt bat, er 
hann var viss ordinn, ok t6k skirn 

af honum ok falsk honum 4 hendi. 
Sian lét Brjdnn konungr safna 

lidi um allt rikit, ok skyldi kominn 
herrinn allr til Dyflinnar i vikunni 


fyrir pàlmadag. 


Chapter 157 


Sigurdr jarl Hlo9visson bjòsk af 
Orkneyjum. Flosi baud at fara med 
honum; jarl vildi bat eigi, bar er hann 
àtti sudrgongu sina at leysa. Flosi 
baud fimmtin menn af lidi sfnu til 
ferdarinnar, en jarl bekktisk bat, en 
Flosi f6r med Gilla jarli i Sudreyjar. 
Porsteinn Hallsson f6r med Sigurdi 
jarli, ok Hrafn hinn raudi, Erlingr 

af Straumey. Jarl vildi eigi at Hàrekr 
feri, en kvedzk segja honum mundu 
fyrstum tidendin. 


And when ravens attacked you, it meant 
that the fiends in whom you believed 
will drag you down to the torments of 
hell. Brédir became so angry that he 
was unable to speak. He went back at 
once to his men and had them block 
the strait with his ships and fasten them 
to the shore with ropes. He planned to 
kill them all in the morning. Ospakr 
saw all their plans. Then he vowed to 
take the faith and to go to King Brjinn 
and follow him until his dying day. He 
then devised the plan of covering all his 
ships and poling them along the shore 
and cutting the ropes of Brédir's ships, 
and the ships began to drift into each 
other while the men slept. Ospakr and 
his men then sailed out of the fjord and 
so west to Ireland and did not stop until 
they came to Kantaraborg (Kincora). 
Ospakr told King Brjànn all that he 
had learnt and was baptized by him and 
gave himself over into the king's hands. 
Afterwards King Brjinn had men 
summoned from all across his realm, 
and this army was to come to Dublin in 


the week before Palm Sunday. 


Jarl Sigurdr Hlodvisson prepared to 
sail from Orkney. Flosi offered to go 
with him, but the jarl would not have 
that, as Flosi still had to fulfill his vow 
to make a pilgrimage.'” Flosi offered 
fifteen of his men for the expedition, 
and the jarl accepted this, and Flosi 
went with Jarl Gilli to the Hebrides. 
Porsteinn Hallsson went along with 
Jarl Sigurdr, together with Hrafn the 


Red and Erlingr of Straumey (Stroma). 


The jarl did not want Hiàrekr to come 
along, but said he would be the first to 
be told what happened. 


16 See n. 13, above, on Kantaraborg/Kunnjdttaborg. 


Chapter 4 


V Elsewhere in Njd/s saga it is made clear that Flosi will be making a pilgrimage to Rome: 


Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 453. 
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Jarl kom med allan her sinn at 
pàlmadegi til Dyflinnar; bar var ok 
kominn Brédir med sitt lid. Reyndi 
Bròdir til med forneslju, hversu 
ganga mundi orrostan, en své gekk 
fréttin, ef 4 fostudaginn veri barizk, 
mundi at Brjinn falla ok hafa sigr, en 
ef barizk vri fyrr, b4 mundi beir allir 
falla, er f m6ti honum veri. P4 sagdi 
Bròòir, et eigi skyldi fyrri berjask en 
fostudaginn. 


Fimmta daginn reid madr at beim 
4 apalgram hesti ok hafdi i hendi 
piàlstaf; hann taladi lengi vid bau 
Brò6dur ok Kormlodu. 


Brjinn konungr var kominn med allan 
her sinn til borgarinnar. Fostudaginn 
f6r ut herrinn af borginni, ok var fylkt 
lidinu hvàru tveggja. Brédir var f annan 
arm fylkingar, en f annan Sigtryggr 
konungr. Sigurdr jarl var i midju lidinu. 
NU er at segja fra Brjaàni konungi, at 
hann vildi eigi berjask fostudaginn ok 
var skotit um hann skjaldborg ok fylkt 
bar lidinu fyrir framan. Ulfr hreda 

var i bann fylkingararm, er Br6dir var 
til méts, en f annan fylkingararm var 
Ospakr ok synir Brjins konungs, bar er 
Sigtryggr var i m6ti, en i mi9ri fylking 
var Kerbjdlfadr ok vàru fyrir honum 
borin merkin. 


Fallask b4 at fylkingar. Vard b4 orrosta 
allhord. Gekk Brédir i gegnum lid 

ok felldi alla b4, er fremstir v4ru, en 
hann bitu ekki jdrn. UIlfr hreda sneri 
b4 i méti honum ok lagòi til hans 
brysvar sinnum svd fast, at Brédir fell 
fyrir i hvert sinn ok vid sjàlft, at hann 
mundi eigi 4 foetr komask, en begar er 
hann gat upp stadit, flydi hann undan 
ok i sk6ginn. Sigurdr jarl atti hardan 
bardaga vid Kerbjalfad. Kerbjalfadr 
gekk sv4 fast fram, at hann felldi alla 
b4, er fremstir véru; rauf hann fylking 
Sigurdar jarls allt at merkinu ok drap 


merkismanninn. 


The jarl came to Dublin with his entire 
army on Palm Sunday. Brédir was 

also there with his men. Bréòir tried 
through sorcery to find out how the 
battle would go, and the prediction 
was that if the battle was fought on 
Friday, Brjinn would be killed but be 
victorious, but if they fought earlier, 
then all those who were against Brjinn 
would be killed. Then Brédir said that 
they should not fight before Friday. 


On Thursday a man rode up to them 
on a dapple-grey horse and had a 
throwing-spear in his hand. He spoke 
at length with Brédir and Kormlod. 


King Brjann had already brought his 
entire army to the town. On Friday the 
army came out of the town and both 
sides drew themselves up for battle. 
Brédir was in one wing and King 
Sigtryggr on the other. Jarl Sigurdr was 
in the centre. Now to speak of King 
Brjann: he did not want to fight on 
Friday, and so they made a shield wall 
around him and the army was drawn 
up in front. UIlfr the Turbulent was in 
the wing facing Brédir, and in the other 
wing were Ospakr and the sons of King 
Brjànn, facing Sigtryggr, and in the 
centre was Kerbjilfadr, and the banners 
were being carried in front of him. 


The ranks fell upon each other. Then 
the fighting was very fierce. Bréòir 
went through the enemy force and 
killed everyone who was in his way, 
and no iron could bite him. Ulfr the 
Turbulent then came up against him 
and thrust at him three times so hard 
that Brédir fell down each time and 
could scarcely get back on his feet. 
When he finally picked himself up, 
he fled into the woods. Jarl Sigurdr 
had a hard fight with Kerbj4lfadr. 
Kerbjdlfadr attacked so hard that he 
killed everyone in his way. He cut his 


way through Jarl Sigurdr's ranks 
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Feklk jarl bé til annan at bera merkit. 
Vard bé enn orrosta hord. Kerbjalfadr 
hjé benna begar banahoggvi ok hvern 
at odrum, bé er i naànd véru. Sigurdr 
jarl bad Porstein Hallsson at bera 
merkit. Porsteinn etladi upp at taka 
merkid. P4 melti Amundi hviti: “Pu 
skalt eigi bera merkit, segir hann, 

bvi at allir eru drepnir, beir er bera. 
“Hrafn hinn raudi; sagdi jarl, “ber 

bu merkit!' Hrafn svaradi: Ber bu 
sj4lfr fjanda binn. Jarl segir: Pat mun 
vera makligast, at allt fari saman, 

karl ok kyll' Tò6k hann sidan merkit 
af stonginni ok kom i millum klaeda 
sinna. Litlu sidar var veginn Amundi 
hviti. P4 var ok jarl skotinn spj6ti i 
gegnum. 


Ospakr hafti gengid um allan 
fylkingararminn; var hann ordinn 
sàrr mjok, en làtit sonu Brjans bada 
49r. Sigtryggr konungr flydi fyrir 
honum. Brast b4 flétti f ollu lidinu. 
Porsteinn Hallsson nam stadar, b4 er 
adrir flydu, ok batt skò6bveng sinn. P4 
spurdi Kerbjalfadr, hvi hann rynni 
eigi. 'Pvi, sagdi Porsteinn, “at ek tek 
eigi heim i kveld, bar sem ek 4 heima 
ùt 4 fslandi. Kerbjdlfadr gaf honum 
grid. 


Hrafhn hinn raudi var eltr ut 4 4 
nokkura ok béttisk bar sj4 helviti i 
nidri ok, bétti honum djoflar vilja 
draga sik til. Hrafn melti b4: Runnit 
hefir hundr binn, Pétr postoli, tysvar 
til R6ms ok mundi renna it bridja 
sinn, ef bu leyfdir.' P4 létu djoflar 
hann lausan, ok komsk hann b4 yfir 
Ana. 


right up to the banner and killed the 
standard-bearer. The jarl then got 
another man to carry the banner. The 
battle became fierce again. Kerbjalfadr 
immediately dealt this man a death 
blow, and the same to those nearby, 
one after another. Jarl Sigurdr asked 
Porsteinn Hallsson to carry the 
banner. Porsteinn was about to do 
this, when Amundi the White spoke: 
“Don't carry the banner; he said; 
“everyone who carries it gets killed! 
“Hrafn the Red; said the jarl, “you 
carry the banner. “Carry your devilish 
thing yourself, answered Hrafn. The 
jarl said, “Then it is fitting that the 
beggar and his bag go together), and 
he took the banner off the pole and 
stuck it between his armour and his 
clothes. A little later, Amundi the 
White was slain. Then the jarl was 
also pierced through by a spear. 


Ospakr had fought his way through 
the whole wing of the army. He 

was badly wounded, but both of 
Brjann's sons had been killed. King 
Sigtryggr fled before him, and then 
Sigtryggr's whole army broke into 
flight. While the others were fleeing, 
Porsteinn Hallsson stopped to tie his 
shoestring. Kerbji4lfadr asked him why 
he was not running away. Because, 
said Porsteinn, TI can't reach home 
tonight — my home's out in Iceland? 
Kerbj4lfadr granted him a truce. 


Hrafn the Red was chased out into 
a river, and there he thought he saw 
hell down below, and he felt that 
the devils wanted to drag him down 
to them. Then he spoke: “This dog 
of yours has run twice to Rome, 
Apostle Peter, and would run there 
a third time if you let him.” Then 
the devils let him loose, and he 
escaped across the river. 
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THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF IN ICELANDIC SOURCES 


Bròòdir sé nu at lidit Brjins konungs 
rak fl6ttann ok fAtt var manna hj4 
skjaldborginni. Hlj6p hann b4 6r 
skò6ginum ok rauf alla skjaldborgina 
ok hjé til konungsins. Sveinninn 
Tadkr br4 upp vid hendinni, ok 

tòk af hondina ok hofuòit af 
konunginum, en bl69 konungsins 
kom 4 handarstuf sveininum, ok greri 
begar fyrir stufinn. Bréòir kalladi b4 
hàtt: Kunni bat madr manni segja, 
at Bré6òdir felldi Brjàn. P4 var runnit 
eptir beim, er fl6ttann ràku, ok sagt 
beim fallit Brjins konungs. Sneru 
beir bé aptr begar Ulfr hreda ok 
Kerbjdlfadr, ok sl6gu beir bà hring 
um b4 Br6édur ok felldu at peim 
vidu; var bd Br6dir hondum tekinn. 
Ulfr hreda reist A honum kvidinn 
ok leiddi hann um eik ok rakti sv4 
ùr honum barmana; dé hann eigi 
fyrr en allir voru 6r honum raktir. 
Menn Brò6d9ur vàru ok allir drepnir. 
Sidan t6ku beir lik Brjins konungs 
ok bjoggu um; hofud konungsins 
var gròit vid bolinn. Fimmtàn 
menn af brennumonnum fellu i 
Brjansorrustu; bar féll ok Halld6rr 
Gudmundarson ok Erlingr af 
Straumey. 


Fostumorgun vard sà atburdr 4 
Katanesi, at maòr sd, er Dorrudr hét, 
gekk ut. Hann sé at menn ridu t6lf 
saman til dyngju nokkurrar ok hurfu 
bar allir. Hann gekk til dyngjunnar 
ok sé inn f glugg einn, er 4 var, ok sé, 
at bar vàru konur inni ok hofdu vef 
upp foerdan. Mannahofud vàru fyrir 
kljana, en barmar ur monnum fyrir 
viptu ok garn, sverd var fyrir skeid, 
en or fyrir hrel. Per kv4du visur 
nokkurrar: 
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Brédir now saw that King Brjinn's 
forces were chasing the fugitives and 
that there were only a few men by 
the shield wall. He then ran out of 
the woods and cut his way through 
the shield wall and hacked at the 
king. The boy Tadkr stuck out his 
arm, but the stroke cut it off, and 
the king's head as well. The king's 
blood fell on the stump of the boy's 
arm, and the stump healed at once. 
Then Bréòir called loudly, Let it be 
told from man to man that Brédir 
killed Brjinn” Then men ran after 
the ones who were chasing the 
fugitives and told them of the fall 
of King Brjinn. UIlfr the Turbulent 
and Kerbjdlfadr turned back at once 
and formed a ring around Bréòir, 
and his men felled trees upon them 
(to smother their weapons); Bréòir 
was then taken prisoner. Ulfr the 
Turbulent cut open his belly and led 
him around an oak tree and so pulled 
out his intestines. He did not die 
until they were all pulled out of him. 
Bréòdir's men were all killed as well. 
Then they took King Brjinn's body 
and laid it out; the king's head was 
grown back onto the trunk. Fifteen 
of the burners fell at Brjinn's Battle. 
Halld6rr Gudmundarson and Erlingr 
of Straumey (Stroma) also fell there. 


On Friday morning, this event 
happened in Caithness: a man named 
Dorrudr went outside. He saw twelve 
people riding together to a bower, 

and they all went in. He went up to 
the building and looked in through a 
window that was there and saw that 
there were women inside and that they 
had set up a loom. Human heads were 
used for weights, human intestines 

for the weft and warp, a sword for the 
sword-beater, and an arrow for the pin- 
beater. The women recited some verses: 
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Vitt er orpit 

fyrir valfalli 

rifs reiÒisky, 
rignir bl6di; 

nu er fyrir geirum 
gràr upp kominn 
vefr verbjòdar, 

er ber vinur fylla 
raudum vepti 
Randvés bana. 


Sj4 er orpinn vefr 
yta bormum 

ok hardkléadr 
hofdum manna; 
eru dreyrrekin 

dorr at skoptum, 
jàrnvaròr yllir, 

en orum hrzladr; 
skulum sl4 sverdum 
sigrvef benna. 


Gengr Hildr vefa 
ok Hjorbrimul, 
Sanngridr, Svipul 
sverdum tognum; 
skapt mun gnesta, 
skjoldr mun bresta, 
mun hjàlmgagarr 


i hlif koma. 


Vindum, vindum 
vef darradar, 


bann er ungr konungr 


Atci fyrri! 


Chapter 4 


Far and wide, 

with the fall of the dead, 

a warp is set up: 

blood rains down 

now, with the spears, 

a gray woven fabric 

of warriors is formed, 

which the friends 

of Randvér's killer [valkyries] 


will complete with a red weft. 


The web is warped 

with warriors' guts 

and firmly weighted 

with men's heads; 
blood-stained spears serve 

as heddle rods, 

the shed-rod is ironclad, 

with arrows for beaters 

with our swords we must strike 
this fabric of victory.'* 


Hildr goes to weave, [names of valkyries] 
and Hjorbrimul, 

Sanngridr, Svipul, 

with drawn swords; 

the shaft will snap, 

the shield will break, 

the sword will 

pierce armour. 


Let us wind, let us wind 
the web of spears!” [battle] 


that which the young king 
had before! 


18 This brings together the motifs of fighting and weaving, for in ordinary weaving on an upright 
loom, the weft is pushed into place with a long thin flat piece of wood shaped much like a sword. 


!? Poole, Viking Poems, p. 135, argues that this refers to winding up or rolling up onto the 
windlass-beam the fabric that has already been woven. 
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Fram skulum ganga 
ok i f6lk vada, 

bar er vinir vérir 
vapnum skipta. 


Vindum, vindum 
vef darradar, 

ok siklingi 

sidan fylgjum! 
Par sjd bragna 
blédgar randir 
Guàr ok Gondul, 
er grami hlifdu. 


Vindum, vindum 
vef darradar, 

bar er vé vada 
vigra manna! 
Latum eigi 

lif hans farask; 
eigu valkyrjur 


vals of kosti. 


Peir munu lydir 
londum réda, 

er ùtskaga 

49r of byggdu; 

kved ek rikum gram 
r4dinn dauda; 

nu er fyrir oddum 
jarlmadr hniginn. 


Ok munu frar 

angr um biga, 

bat er aldri mun 
ytum fyrnask. 

Nu er vefr ofinn, 
en vollr rodinn, 
munu um lond fara 


lespjoll gota. 


We must go forth 

and wade into the throng, 
where our friends 

wield their weapons. 


Let us wind, let us wind 
the web of spears, 

and then 

follow the prince! 

There Gunnr and Gondul, 
who protected the king, 
saw men's shields 

covered in blood. 


Let us wind, let us wind 
the web of spears 

there where the standards 
of warriors go forth! 

Let us not permit 

his life to be lost; 

the Valkyries decide 


who dies and who lives. 


Those men will 

rule the lands 

who until his time lived 

on the windy nesses; 

Isay that death is decreed 
for the mighty king; 

now the jarl has sunk down 
before the spears. 


And the Irish will 

endure sorrow, 

that will never fade 

in men's memories. 

Now is the fabric woven 
and the battlefield dyed red; 
news of mens' deaths 

will travel throughout lands. 
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Nu er ògurligt 
um at litask, 

er dreyrug sky 
dregr med himni; 
mun lopt litat 
lyda blé9i, 

er séknvardar 
syngja kunnu. 


Vel kv4dum vér 
um konung ungan 
sigrhlj6da fjold, 
syngjum heilar! 
en hinn nemi, 

er heyrir d 
geirfljé6da hlj6d, 


ok gumum segi! 


Ridum hestum 
hart ut berum 
brugdnum sverdum 
4 braut hedan. 


Rifu ber b4 ofan vefinn ok i sundr, 
ok hafdi hver bat, er helt 4. Gekk 
hann b4 i braut fr4 glugginum ok 
heim, en ber stigu 4 hesta sina, ok 
ridu sex i suòr, en adrar sex f nordr. 


Slikan atburd bar fyrir Brand 


Gneistason i Fereyjum. 


A fslandi at Svinafelli kom bl6d ofan 
4 messuhokul prests fostudaginn 
langa, ok vard hann òr at fara. 


At Pvotté syndisk prestinum 4 
fostudaginn langa sjavardjup hja 
altàrinu, ok s4 bar i 6gnir margar, 
ok var bat lengi, at hann màtti eigi 
syngja tidirnar. 


Now it is gruesome 

to look around 

as blood-red clouds 

gather in the sky; 

the heavens will be coloured 
with men's blood 

which the watchmen 

can sing their song about. 


We spoke well 

of the young king; 

let us sing with good fortune 
many victory-songs. 

May he who listens 

learn from this 

the songs of the spear-women 
and tell them to men. 


Let us ride out hard 
on barebacked horses 
with drawn swords 
away from here. 


The women then pulled down 

the cloth and tore it apart, 

and each of them kept the piece 

she was holding. Dorrudr then 
went away from the window and 
back home, and the women 
climbed on their horses and rode 
away, six to the south, and the other 
six to the north. 


The same thing happened to Brandr 


Gneistason in the Faroe Islands. 


At Svinafell in Iceland blood 
appeared on the priest's cope on 
Good Friday, and he had to take it 
off. 


At Pvott4a on Good Friday a priest 
thought he saw a deep sea next 

to the altar, and he saw many 
terrifying sights in it, and it was a 
long time before he was able to sing 
Mass again. 


[valkyries] 
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S4 atburdr vard i Orkneyjum, at 
Hàrekr béttist sj4 Sigurd jarl ok 
nokkura menn med honum. Tòk 
Hàrekr hest sinn ok reid til m6ts vid 
jarl, ok sA menn, at beir fundust ok 
ridu undir leiti nokkurt. Sàsk beir 
aldrei sidan, ok engi ormul fundusk 
af Hàreki. 


Gilla jarl f Sudreyjum dreymòi, at 
madr kom at honum ok nefndisk 
Herfidr ok kvadsk vera kominn af 
frlandi. Jarl béttisk spyrja tidinda. 
Hann kvad betta: 


Var ek bar, er bragnar bordusk; 
brandr gall 4 frlandi; 

margr, bar er mettusk torgur, 
màlmr gnast i dyn hjalma; 
sòkn beira fra ek snarpa, 
Sigurdr fell i dyn vigra; 

Adr tédi ben bloeeda. 

Briann fell ok helt velli. 


Peir Flosi ok jarl toludu mart um 
draum benna. 


Viku sidar kom bar Hrafn hinn 
raudi ok sagdi beim tidindin oll 

ùr Brjansorrustu: fall konungs ok 
Sigurdar jarls ok Br6dur ok allra 
vikinganna. Flosi melti: Hvat segir 
bu mér til manna minna ? “Par fellu 
beir allir, segir Hrafn, “en Porsteinn, 
màgr binn, b4 grid af Kerbj4lfadi 

ok er nu med honum. Halldér 
Gudmundarson lézk bar. Flosi segir 
jarli, at hann mundi i braut fara; — 
“eigum vér sudrgongu af hondum at 
inna. Jarl bad hann fara sem hann 
vildi ok fekk honum skip ok bat, sem 
beir burftu, ok silfr mikid. Sigldu beir 
si3an til Bretlands ok dvoldust bar 
um stund. 
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In Orkney this event happened: 
Hàrekr thought he saw Jarl Sigurdr 
together with some other men. 
Haàrekr took his horse and rode to 
meet the jarl, and people saw them 
come together and ride behind a hill. 
They were never seen again, and no 
trace of Hàrekr was ever found. 


Jarl Gilli of the Hebrides dreamed 
that a man came to him and gave 
his name as Herfidr and said he had 
come from Ireland. The jarl asked 
him for news. He recited this: 


I was there, where heroes fought; 
the sword-blade sounded in Ireland; 
many a weapon was shattered 

when shields met in battle; 

I heard their attack was fierce. 
Sigurdr fell in the din-of-spears [battle] 
before wounds began to bleed. 


Brjinn fell and [yet] prevailed. 


Flosi and the jarl talked at length 
about this dream. 


A week later Hrafn the Red came 

to them and told them all the news 
concerning Brjiànn's Battle, the fall of 
the king and Jarl Sigurdr and Brédir 
and all the Vikings. Flosi spoke: “What 
can you tell me about my men?' “They 
all died there; said Hrafn, except for 
your brother-in-law Porsteinn. He 
was granted a truce by Kerbjdlfadr 
and is now with him. Halldé6rr 
Gudmundarson died there.” Flosi 

told the jarl that he was going away 

— “we have to fulfil our vow to go on 
pilgrimage. The jarl told him to go 

as he wished and gave him a ship and 
all the things they needed, and much 
silver. Then they sailed to Bretland 
[Wales or Cumbria/Strathclyde] and 
stayed there for a while. 
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Darradarljod 


As seen in the above excerpt from Njdls saga, the poem Darradarljod portrays twelve 
valkyries or norns weaving a cloth from body parts as an image of doom associated 
with the slaughter of battle.”' An important element of any interpretation of the 
origin of the prose of the “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s saga is how it is to be related to 
this poem. Given the difficulties of determining the origin of these verses, scholars 
have contented themselves with general statements such as considering it a “com- 
ment' or a “meditation'.?' Nonetheless, a historicist interpretation is possible. 

Verse in sagas is usually taken to be earlier than the prose, as is done by Hud- 
son, who declared that Darradar/lj6d was “probably composed in the first generation 
after the battle', though he gave no evidence in support of this opinion.” Hines 
too was minded to place the composition in the post-Clontarf reign of Sigtryggr of 
Dublin. Hudson made the further point that the author of Njdls saga apparently 
did not recognize darradr as a rare poetic word denoting either a spear or a banner 
and took it to be the name of an observer of the twelve valkyries at work. Neither 
Hudson nor Hines was apparently persuaded by Poole's suggestion that Darradar- 
ljod actually refers to the Battle of Dublin in 919, one of the most comprehensive 
defeats of the Irish by the Vikings in the ninth or tenth centuries, in which the 
powerful king of Ireland Niall Glàndub was killed. 

A reluctance to accept that the poem refers to the Battle of Clontarf stems from 
its apparent content. Although the language is relatively transparent and “free of 
the dense kennings and convoluted syntax characteristic of most skaldic poetry”, it 
is nonetheless allusive rather than straightforward narrative.” Yet it seems inescap- 
able that Darradarljod envisages its battle as a victory for a certain 'ungr konungr' 
(young king). The Irish will endure sorrow (“Ok munu frar | angr um bida'), 


2 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 454-58. 

a OT uinn suggests that its place in the saga is 'as a meditation on survival in battle an: 

* Judy ggr h pl he saga is “ d al in battle and 
the forces of fate that are imagined as enabling that": “Darradarljod and Njdls saga', p. 312. 

** Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, p. 246; the analysis of Darradarljod here is followed in 
Etchingham, “Clontarf 101£'. 

“3 Hines, Old Norse Sources, p. 5. 

** Hudson, “Brjins Saga”, p. 246; Poole, Viking Poems, pp. 128-31, argues that the word 
means 'banner' rather than “spear”. 

$ Hines, Old Norse Sources; Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, pp. 246-47; Poole, Viking Poems, 
pp. 120-25. 

** Hines, Old Norse Sources, p. 4. These qualities may be due to the metre of the poem 
(fornyrdislag (“old story metre')), which is considered eddic rather than skaldic. 
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and the valkyries declare “Vel kvadum vér | um konung ungan | sigrhlj6da fjold, | 
syngjum heilar' (We spoke well of the young king; let us sing with good fortune 
many victory-songs).” Since Brian was anything but a young king, and since a sepa- 
rate verse summary of the Battle of Clontarf in Njd/s saga is “Bri4nn fell ok helt 
velli' (Brjann fell and [yet] prevailed), it is easy to see why a different battle should 
be thought to be the original subject of Darradarljod. 

But Darradarljdd juxtaposes the death of a mighty king (“rikum gram') and 
that of a jarl “fyrir oddum' (before the spears).” It is clearly possible, therefore, that 
these references are to the deaths in the Battle of Clontarf of Brian and Sigurdr 
as recounted in the prose of Njdls saga.*' Thus, the perspective of Darradarljod 
appears to be that a young king was victorious. Brian was in his seventy-third year 
in 1014, and if agents of Sigurdr were active in the Irish Sea in 987 (see below), then 
he too was no youngster in 1014 and was in any event not a king and could not pos- 
sibly be represented as victor — in fact, his death seems to be acknowledged. 

Sitriuc (Sigtryggr) of Dublin, however, was comparatively young in this com- 
pany: he survived as king of Dublin until 1036 and did not die until 1042. If he was 
born very late in the career of his father Amlaib Cuar4n (Aleifr Sigtryggsson) — per- 
haps in or not long before its final year, 980 — this would help explain various things. 
When Sitriuc's older half-brother Glun Iarainn (Jdrnkné), king of Dublin and pup- 
pet of the Irish over-king M4el Sechnaill, was assassinated in 989, fmar (fvarr) of 
Waterford was able to intrude himself into the kingship of Dublin (doubtless with 
Brian's support) until 993 and then contest that kingship until Sitriuc secured his 
position in 995. Sitriuc first asserted himself by (temporarily) expelling fmar in 993. 
If he was born only in or not long before 980, he was but a teenager as he came to 
power. This in turn would allow Sitriuc's mother, Gormlaith, still to be of child- 
bearing age in 997, the earliest likely date for her becoming wife of Brian — because 
this is the point at which M4el Sechnaill conceded to Brian overkingship of south- 
ern Ireland (including Leinster, to the royal family of which Gormlaith belonged).*?' 
This would explain Gormlaith's being the mother of Brian's son Donnchad, who in 


? Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 456, stanza 4, p. 457, stanza 8, 
p. 458, stanza 10; Hines, Old Norse Sources, pp. 24-25. 


*8  Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 460. 


”  Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p.457 and cf. p. 451; Hines, Old Norse 
Sources, p. 24. 


30 Tf the verse is older than the prose, the detail of the spears could be drawn from the verse 
and not be an independent piece of information. 


31 Etchingham, “Clontarf 1014', pp. 132-34, 142. 
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turn would have been only a teenager when he survived Clontarf, rendering more 
explicable his survival for another fifty years. Sitriuc would, accordingly, be a rela- 
tively “ungr konungr' of about thirty-five in 1014. 

Hudson makes a number of important points about Darradar/ljod, most nota- 
bly the fact that Sigtryggr/Sitriuc of Dublin is the subject of a praise-poem in Old 
Norse quoted in Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu.** However, the most significant impli- 
cation of Darradarljod for the present discussion is that the “ungr konungr' was 
regarded as emerging successfully from the momentous battle. Hines evidently 
baulked at drawing any such radical conclusion and instead sought to represent 
the poem as “careful to apologise for Sigtryggr's surviving the battle', because he 
was protected by the valkyries or norns.* Perhaps Hines might have been bolder. 
Goedheer, eighty years ago, showed no such reticence about explaining Darradar- 
ljod in terms of the contemporary historical realities of 1014 and after, though what 
he wrote seems to have been generally discounted or overlooked: “The battle did 
not cause the fall of the Dublin kingdom; Sigtryggr remained king, while his great 
opponent was slain, and among the Irish there arose new troubles in the contest 
for hegemony. In his most recent comments on Darradarljdd, Hudson clearly 
recognized that the poem depicts Sigtryggr/Sitriuc of Dublin as victor at Clontarf 
and considered this to be a plausible verdict.” 

The idea that the Battle of Clontarf was essentially a success for Sigtryggr is not 
so outrageous a proposition as might be imagined. In the aftermath of the battle the 
Munstermen and their allies were apparently in no position to follow up their alleged 
“victory by plundering Dublin or rendering it tributary or by expelling Sitriuc, all of 
which they had done after defeating the Dubliners and Leinstermen at the Battle 
of Glenn M4ma in 999/1000. Sitriuc remained king of Dublin for the next twenty- 
two years, and while he was not altogether unmolested in that role, it is arguable that 
Dublin was more autonomous than it had been under the overlordships successively 
of M4el Sechnaill and Brian Boru from 975 to 1014. Careful analysis of the con- 
temporary record of the Battle of Clontarf in Irish chronicles may admit interpreta- 
tion of the battle itself as a messy stalemate, rather than the overwhelming defeat of 
the Foreigners and Leinstermen that some chroniclers and later Irish tradition alike 


3? Hudson, “The Viking and the Irishman', p. 262; Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, p. 247; for 
Gunnlaugs saga, see Borgfirdinga sogur, ed. by Gudni J6nsson and Sigurdur Nordal, pp. 74-76. 


33 Hines, Old Norse Sources, p. 5. 
34 Goedheer, Irish and Norse Traditions, p. 76. 
3 Hudson, Viking Pirates, pp. 8, 103. 
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glossed it as being.” Could Darradarljod prove to be among the most authentic con- 
temporary or near-contemporary evaluations of the outcome of the Battle of Clon- 
tarf? If so, why was it preserved in a highly tendentious Old Norse prose document 
that had an entirely different story to tell? Perhaps this is sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact that the author of Njdls saga does not appear to have fully understood the 
poem. This is shown by the fact, already noted, that he did not recognize darradr as 
a rare poetic word, denoting either a spear or a banner, and took it to be the name 
of an observer of the twelve valkyries/norns at work. Perhaps he simply accepted a 
tradition that the poem was a suitably eloquent poetic reflection on the cataclysmic 
Battle of Clontarf, and chose not to look too deeply into the details. 


Dorsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar 


The relationship between the fragmentary saga of Porsteinn, the son of Hallr of 
Sida, which is of disputed date, and Njd/s saga is also complex, and it cannot be 
determined whether it draws on Njd/s saga or whether the latter draws on it, or if 
the two draw on a common original.?” Arson, slander, and prophetic dreams are 
prominent in both works, and one possibility is that Njd/s saga was the source for 
material found in Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, which even refers to Njdls saga, 
although this could be a later interpolation.** In addition, the fact that information 
about Porsteinn's participation in the battle and his family is supplied in Njdls saga 
arguably accounts for the absence of this material in Porsteins saga.*? Nonetheless, 
DPorsteins saga has been held to predate Njdls saga because it displays some non- 
classical characteristics of language and style and disagrees with Njd/s saga on a 
number of genealogical points and in its description of the Battle of Clontarf? 

DPorsteins saga tells of an Icelandic chieftain named Porsteinn, a distant cousin of 
Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney. A brief account of the Battle of Clontarf is found in Chap- 
ter 2, in the part of the saga dealing with Porsteinn's visit to Sigurdr, whose retainer 
he becomes.*f! 


36 Etchingham, “Clontarf 1014', pp. 138-43. 


37 Dorsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, ed. by J6n J6hannesson, p. cix. 


38. Dorsteins saga Siòu-Hallssonar, ed. by J6n J6hannesson, p. 300. 

3» Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 239, 448, 451, 452, 460. 

* Hodnebg and others, Kulturhistorisk leksikon, pp. 401-02. 

41 The text of Porsteins saga is taken from Austfirdinga sogur, ed. by J6n Jéhannesson, 
pp. 301-02; the translation is by the authors. 
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Penna vetr bj6sk Sigurdr jarl til frlands, 
ok b4 bardisk hann vid Brjin konung, ok 
hefir su orrosta fregst verit fyrir vestan 
hafit, beòdi at fjolmenni ok stértidendum 
beim, sem bar urdu. Ok er jarl bj6sk 
heiman, spurdi hann Porstein, hvért 
hann vildi fara. Porsteinn kvad sér eigi 
annat sama en fara ok fylgja honum i 
hàskanum — “er oss bykkir gott at hafa 
h6glifi med ydr i fridinum' Jarl pakkadi 
honum ord sin. Peir f6ru sidan til frlands 
ok bordusk vid Brjdn konung, ok urdu 
bar morg tidendi senn, sem segir f sogu 
hans. Par fellu brir merkismenn jarls, 

ok b4 bad jarl Porstein bera merkit. 
Porsteinn svarar: Ber sji4lfr kr4k binn, 
jarl!' P4 mzlti einn madr: “Vel gerdir bu, 
Porsteinn, bvi at af bvi hefi ek misst brj4 
sonu mina. Jarl t6k merkit af stonginni 
ok lét koma milli kleda sér ok bardisk b4 
alldjarfliga. Litlu sidar heyrdu beir melt 
1 loptinu: “Ef Sigurdr jarl vill sigr hafa, b4 
soeki hann 4 Dumazbakka med lid sitt. 
Porsteinn fylgòi jafnan jarli, ok sv4 var 
b4. Par fell jarl f beiri atlogu, ok dreifdusk 
b4 vida lidsmenn. Ok f bessu drap Brédir 
Brjadn konung. En Ospakr, bréòdir hans, 
t6k hann, ok hleypdu ut bormunum ok 
leiddu hann of eik eina. P4 urdu morg 
tidendi senn (f mannal4tum. Porsteinn 
ok beir nokkurir saman namu stad vid 
skòginn. P4 melti einn madr: “Hvi flyr 
bu eigi, Porsteinn?' Hann svarar: “Pvi, at 
ek tek eigi heim i kveld, bé at ek flyja.' 
Porsteini vàru grid gefin, ok f6r hann 
aptr til Orkneyja ok badan til N6regs 

ok kom til hirdar Magnuss konungs 
Olsfssonar ok gerdisk hans hirdmadr ok 
var 6likir beim, er heima spyrja tidendin 
at buum sinum. 


Chapter 4 


That winter Jarl Sigurdr got ready to go to 
Ireland, and then he fought against King 
Brjànn, and that battle was very famous over 
the sea in the west, both because of the number 
of men who participated in the battle and the 
significant events that happened there. And 
when the jarl was preparing to leave, he asked 
Porsteinn whether he would like to travel with 
him. Porsteinn replied that nothing else seemed 
honorable but to go and follow him into 
danger — “because we think it good to have 

a comfortable life with you in peaceful times. 
The jarl thanked him for his words. They then 
went to Ireland and fought with King Brj4nn, 
and many events occurred there at the same 
time, as it says in his saga. Three of the jarl's 
standard-bearers fell, and then the jarl asked 
Porsteinn to carry the banner. Porsteinn replied, 
“Carry your crow yourself, jarl!' Then one man 
said, “You do well, Porsteinn, because I have lost 
three of my sons because of it. The jarl took 

the banner off the pole and stuck it between 

his armour and his clothes and then fought 
most bravely. A little later they heard a voice 

in the sky: Tf Jarl Sigurdr wants a victory, then 
he should attack Dumazbakki with his men? 
Porsteinn always followed the jarl, and so it was 
then. The jarl fell in their attack there, and his 
men were driven off in all directions. And at 
this moment, Bréòdir killed King Brj4nn. But his 
brother Ospakr captured him and pulled out 
his intestines and led him around an oak tree. 
Many men were being killed at the same time. 
Porsteinn and some other men stopped at the 
edge of the forest. Then one man spoke: “Why 
are you not running, Porsteinn?' He replied, 
“Because I won't reach home tonight, even ifI 
run. Porsteinn was then granted a truce, and 

he went back to the Orkneys and from there to 
Norway and came to the court of King Magnus 
Olsfsson and became his retainer and was 
unlike those who hear the news sitting at home. 
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This account of the Battle of Clontarf gives the impression that the events are 
well known and the characters need no introduction. As this information, as well 
as Br6dir's execution, is in Njd/s saga, one explanation is that Njd/s saga is indeed 
the source. Moreover, some essential differences in the two accounts of the bat- 
tle can result from the saga-author's revising the account found in Njd/s saga to 
give a more prominent role to Porsteinn. Whereas in Njd/s saga Porsteinn has 
only one line of dialogue and it is Hrafn the Red who tells Jarl Sigurdr to carry his 
own banner, in Porsteins saga Hrafn does not appear and his retort to Jarl Sigurdr 
is given to Porsteinn. Porsteins saga furthermore removes Kerbji4lfadr from the 
story and does not specify who gave Porsteinn a truce. This has the advantage of 
allowing Porsteinn the much more prestigious action of travelling to Norway and 
joining the retinue of King Magnus, but it also creates a chronological inconsist- 
ency, as Magnus did not gain the throne of Norway until 1035.“ Alternatively, of 
course, the accounts of the battle in the two sagas could be derived from a com- 
mon source. This could explain the different relationships between Brédir and 
Ospakr, and the Dumazbakki episode, which is absent from Njd/s saga. 

Other differences between the two accounts appear to be due to simplification on 
the part of Porsteins saga. Motifs that are adroitly handled in Njd/ls saga turn awkward 
in Porsteins saga, as in the case of the triad concerning the men who carry Jarl Sigurdr's 
raven banner. In Njdls saga, Kerpbjilfadr kills the first two men who carry the banner, 
and a repeated triadic structure adds to the tension. In addition to the expectation 
that the third bannerman will die, the saga-author delays the inevitable by having Jarl 
Sigurdr ask first Porsteinn and then Hrafn to take the banner. One after the other 
they refuse, and the jarl in essence asks himself to take it and of course meets his end. 
In Porsteins saga, the triad becomes the three sons of an unnamed man. Their deaths 
are related retrospectively and as a group, so no tension is created. Downright literary 
clumsiness is seen in the blatant inconsistency between Porsteinn's rank insubordi- 
nation in refusing to carry the banner and the sense of duty conveyed by Porsteinn 
fylgòi jafnan jarli' (Porsteinn always followed the jarl), stated immediately afterwards. 

Another unsuccessful element is the voice in the sky telling Sigurdr to go 
to Dumazbakki for victory. Presumably this is included to give a touch of the 
supernatural to the account of the battle, as this is a significant component of Njd/s 


** Theeditor ofthe saga notes that the saga-author has conflated this trip with Porsteinn's 
other travels from Ireland to Norway (via Iceland), which are mentioned in Morkinskinna 
and which were undertaken between 1045 and 1047 (Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, ed. by 
J6n Jéhannesson, pp. cvi-cviii). It is curious — but presumably no more — that this anachro- 
nism accords with Marianus Scotus's ostensible dating of Clontarf to 1036 (see n. 9, above). 
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saga's narrative, but here it is a blind motif: the advice is wrong, but the meaning of 
that is not developed in any way. In the course of a century or more, three perceptive 
commentators, Lloyd, Goedheer, and Sayers, all sought to localize Dumazbakki, and 
they may have been correct.^ Precisely because the motif is deployed unsuccessfully 
by the saga writer, it is unlikely to be his own and seems most likely to be a garbled 
reference to an actual place-name in the vicinity of Clontarf. It would appear that 
here Porsteins saga is incompetent testimony to a trace of the original from which it 
drew and which is entirely omitted from Njd/s saga, presumably because it was not 
understood or deemed irrelevant by the much more capable writer of that saga. The 
motif suggests the outcome of the battle was considered to have been in the balance 
for a period, and that Sigurdr had the opportunity to turn things around. 

Still further simplification is seen from the tendency of the author of Porsteins 
saga to omit the names of characters. In Njd/s saga, important actions relating to 
Porsteinn are attributed to known figures: Amundi huiti (“the White) dissuades 
him from carrying the banner, and Kerbjilfadr grants him a truce. In Porsteins 
saga, these actions are performed by nameless men, keeping the focus on Porsteinn. 
Lastly, simplification might lie behind the remark in Porsteins saga, following the 
description of the execution of Brédir, that many men were killed. At the corre- 
sponding point in Njd/s saga, we are told that all of Brédir's men and also fifteen of 
the burners were killed. 

Al in all, the Clontarf material is used quite differently in Porsteins saga and 
in Njdls saga. In Porsteins saga, it illustrates aspects of Porsteinn's character — his 
sense of honour, his sense of independence, and his bravery — which are shown 
through his interactions with Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney and which characterize him 
as “6likir beim, er heima spyrja tidendin at buum sinum' (unlike those who hear 
the news sitting at home). It is in keeping with the clumsiness of the author in 
handling his source material that he doesn't seem to realize that Porsteinn shows 
himself to be dishonourable and cowardly. The willingness of an outstanding Ice- 
lander to serve first a jarl and then a king lends itself easily to a political reading, but 
in contrast to the argument that will be made below for Njd/s saga, here religion is 
not important and King Brjann's significance is only that of leader of the enemy 
host. This is underscored at the end of Porsteinn's life, for he is killed by a slave 
who has an Irish name meaning “servant' (Gilli) and whose lineage is traced back to 


88 Goedheer, Irish and Norse Traditions, p. 95, cites J. H. Lloyd's suggestion that 
Dumazbakki is Mag Duma or Phibsborough. See also Sayers, “Clontarf and the Irish Destinies of 
Sigurdr Digri', pp. 174-76, who suggests that it refers to a sandbar. 


“4 Borsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, ed. by J6n Jéhannesson, p. 302. 
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Figure 4.1. Map of the places relevant to Icelandic accounts concerning the Battle of 
Clontarf 
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Kjarvalr, king of Ireland.“ Although royal Irish ancestry is considered prestigious 
in late thirteenth-century Iceland, as will be explored in the next chapter, the man- 
ner of Porsteinn's death instead recapitulates the Battle of Clontarf, and he — like 
his jarl — dies at Irish hands. 


The Case for a *BrjAns saga 


If it is clear that Porsteins saga and Njd/s saga in their respective accounts of Clon- 
tarf are related, it would appear that Njd/ls saga made use of earlier material, and we 
revisit the case that the narrative began life in Ireland in what follows. In a useful 
survey of earlier literature on the subject, published in 2002, Hudson traced back 
to James Henthorn Todd in 1867 the notion that this episode in Njd/s saga is an 
authentic witness to the battle, the testimony of which Todd weighed against the 
Irish text he edited, Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh (“The War of the Irish against the 
Foreigners'), also taken by Todd to be a contemporary account.“ The concept of a 
distinct *Brjdns saga as source for Njdls saga apparently goes back to German schol- 
ars Karl Lehmann and Hans Schnorr von Carolsfeld in 1883.“ Among Scandina- 
vians, Sophus Bugge just over a hundred years ago thought *Brjdns saga a contem- 
porary account of 1014, composed in Dublin.“ Subsequent contributions, both in 
favour and against the existence of a distinct *Brjdns saga, have been mostly those 
of Scandinavian scholars.? 

The debate was advanced considerably in a short but important contribution by 
Donnchadh O Corr4in, whose discussion of the issues in 1998 doubtless appeared 
too late to be taken into account by Hudson. O Corrdin proposed that *Brjdns 


48 Draumr Porsteins Sidu-Hallssonar, p. 326: “Gilli [...] sonr Jathguds Gillasonar, Bjadachs 
sonar, Kjarvals sonar, konungs af frlandi' (Gilli [...] son of Jathgud, son of Gilli, son of Bjadach, 
son of Kjarvalr, king of Ireland). See also Sayers, “Clontarf and the Irish Destinies of Sigurdr 
Digri', pp. 178-80. 

** Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, pp. 242-43; Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by 
Todd, p. clxvii n. 3, pp. clxviii-clxix, p. clxxv n. 1, p. clxxxv n. 2, pp. clxxxvi n. 2, n. 3; that Todd 
thought Njd/s saga a contemporary source is a fair inference, such as from his acceptance of 
Good Friday as the date of the battle, regarded as confirmed by the information about tides 
on the day of battle, as found in Cogadh (Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, 
Pp. xxv-xxvi). 

* Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, p. 243 and the work cited there. 

*8 Hudson, “Brjins Saga”, p. 243; O Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 449. 

Hudson, “Brjins Saga”, pp. 243-44 and works cited there. 
50 6 Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 447-52. 
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saga was indeed composed in Dublin, not as a contemporary account but around 
the year 1100, in the form of a text “that can conveniently be called Brjdns saga' 
which he linked to the threat posed by King Magnus berfettr in the Irish Sea region 
at the time.” In support of this case he made two essential points, one concern- 
ing textual features, the other concerning the content of *Brjdns saga. Eleven years 
later, in 2009, O Corrdin presented a brief restatement.** This is notable chiefly 
for a claim that the audience for *Brjdns saga was “the court circle gathered about 
Muirchertach Ua Brian [sic]' (d. 1119), based on a conviction that “Ua Briain and 
many others of the elite in eleventh- and twelfth-century Ireland spoke Norse' and 
that “Old Norse literacy was well established in Ireland'.* The evidence he adduced 
for this is circumstantial, namely, the continuous presence of key members of that 
elite, and in particular of Muirchertach, in Limerick and Dublin in the later elev- 
enth century and the early twelfth, and the pattern of intermarriage between Gaelic 
and Dublin royals in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but as we have shown, there 
is ample positive evidence for bilingualism and trilingualism in the Norwegian 
Insular Viking zone. ** 

We will consider O Corrdin's case for a *Brjdns saga written in Dublin first as 
regards content — as it appears upon examination relatively straightforward — 
before reassessing the more problematic evidence of the textual features: the forms 
of Gaelic names. O Corr4in's case is that the text is sensitive to the Irish political 
scene around 1100 in a way that a thirteenth-century Icelander relying on oral 
tradition could not have been. Kormlod (Gormlaith) was the mother of Sigtryggr 
of Dublin and also the estranged wife of BrjAnn and is painted in Njd/s saga as the 
evil instigator of the battle — as she is in Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh. In Njdls 
saga it is claimed that she was mother of none of Brjinn's children, but this was 


51 O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 447. 
52 O Corréin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', pp. 67-72. 
53 6 Corrin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69; reiterated at p. 72. 


54 See above, Chapter 1. O Corriin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', pp. 69-72; on inter- 
marriage, O Corrdiin calls Donnchad son of Brian and Sigtryggr of Dublin “uterine brothers' 
(p. 71) — their mother being Gormlaith daughter of Murchad of Leinster — but then per- 
plexingly describes Donnchad as “first cousin and brother-in-law (once removed) of Sitric' 
(p. 72). As (uterine) half-brothers they cannot also have been cousins, as their fathers, Brian 
and Amlaib Cuaràn, were not brothers. They were, however, also (half )brothers-in-law, by vir- 
tue of Sigtryggr's marriage to Slaine, daughter of Brian (though not of Gormlaith), Donnchad's 
(paternal) half-sister. O Corr4in's statement that “Donnchad was married to the daughter of the 
Viking ruler of Waterford' (p. 71) overlooks the case that she was the daughter of Raghnall, king 
of Man and the Isles (see Etchingham, North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 181-83). 
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not the case. According to the Banshenchas (“Women's Tradition”), a twelfth- 
century text detailing the maternal ancestry of Irish royalty in that and earlier cen- 
turies and in legendary prehistory, Gormlaith was mother of Donnchad (Dungadr 
in Njdls saga).** The Banshenchas is rightly regarded as an accurate source for the 
historical period.** Donnchad succeeded Brian after 1014 as king of Munster and 
would-be king of Ireland. He had a long reign of mixed fortunes, until deposed in 
1063 by his nephew Tairdelbach. Tairdelbach, and after him Tairdelbach's son 
Muirchertach, then excluded Donnchad's line from the kingship. Tairdelbach 
and Muirchertach were effectively successive kings of Ireland from 1072 to 1114 
and were descended from Brian through Tadc — Tadkr in Njdls saga, which casts 
him as Brjinn's youngest son. As O Corràin observed, by overlooking or ignoring 
the fact that Gormlaith was mother of Donnchad, the “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s 
saga just as effectively blackens her, since the line of the son she bore to Brian was 
of little account around 1100.” To acknowledge the truth was perhaps an unnec- 
essary complication of the story, though the author may simply not have known 
the truth. 

Tadc (Tadkr) in Njdls saga benefits from a healing miracle at the end of the 
battle when, after Brjinn's head is severed by his assailant Br6dir, Brjinn's spurting 
blood heals the stump of Tadc's arm, which had also been severed by Brédir's blow. 
Neither this story nor any mention of Tadc is found in Irish annalistic or liter- 
ary accounts of the battle. The motif is exclusive to the “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s 
saga and seems a pointed legitimation of the line of Tairdelbach and Muirchertach 
Ua Briain. Tadc, father of the former and grandfather of the latter, has his wound 
healed miraculously by the blood of the ultimate prestigious ancestor, Brji4nn. O 
Corrdin would date composition of *Brjdns saga to the reign of Muirchertach, 
Tadc's grandson and Brian's great-grandson.* It is difficult to disagree that the 
political message of *Brjdns saga is specific to Ireland around 1100, in which Brian's 
descendants through Tadc were overkings of Ireland, direct rulers of Dublin, Lim- 
erick, and Waterford, and were influential more widely in the Norwegian Insular 
Viking zone. It may be added that by 1119 when Muirchertach Ua Briain died (or 
even 1114 when he fell ill), hegemony on this scale on the part of the descendants 
of Brian had ended and was never to be renewed. 


55 “The Ban-shenchas', ed. by Dobbs (1930), pp. 314, 338; (1931), pp. 189, 227. 
56 Connon, Prosopography II. 
57 O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 450-51. 


58 O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 449-50. 
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We may add some further points to those made by O Corréin about the con- 
tent of the “Clontarf episode” in Njdls saga. Njdls saga claims that both sons of 
Brjdnn whom it makes active participants in the battle were killed. While true of 
Murchad (Margadr), this is not true of Donnchad for, as we have seen, he lived 
to be king of Munster and would-be king of Ireland for almost fifty years. In fact, 
Donnchad secured his position against his brother and rival in 1023 by having 
Tadc killed,” something of which the author of *Brjdns saga was either ignorant 
or chose to ignore. To anticipate our argument that the author of this material 
was not based in Dublin, it is hard to imagine that a putative Dublin-based author 
did not know of Donnchad's long career after Clontarf — including his subjuga- 
tion of Dublin in 1026, when he spent three days encamped beside the dun (“fort, 
bounded settlement”) and took hostages, presumably to guarantee tribute.” In any 
event, forty years later, Tadc's son Tairdelbach deposed Donnchad and rendered 
pre-eminent the branch of Brian's descendants that was legitimated by the tale of 
Brjinn's healing of Tadkr at Clontarf. The chronology of Tadc and Tairdelbach 
can be refined still further, based on the report in the Annals of Ulster under the 
year 1086 that Tairdelbach was seventy-seven when he died.“^* Connecting Tairdel- 
bach's birth in 1009 with the assumption that Tadc was no less than eighteen at the 
time he became a father means that Tadc would have been at least in his early twen- 
ties at the time of Clontarf. Thus the image in Njd/s saga of a boy not old enough 
for battle, who remained behind the lines with his aged father, cannot be accurate. 
It is likely, in fact, that Tadc was older than his half-brother Donnchad. 

O Corréin noted that Njd/s saga ignores entirely the fact that the Irish of Lein- 
ster (the south-east) were in reality an important part of the alliance that con- 
fronted Brian at Clontarf. He explained this by suggesting that the author did not 
wish to offend unnecessarily the Leinstermen of around 1100, Dublin's neigh- 
bours. Is this a truly convincing explanation, any more than O Corr4in's related 
claim that the “battle and the martyrdom of Brian are represented as the work of 
pagans, apostates and traitors, mostly outsiders from the Hebrides and Orkneys, 
and the Christian burghers of Dublin are carefully exculpated'?** As to the latter, 
Njdls saga after all has Sigtryggr, king of Dublin, muster the forces of evil against 


59. Annals of Inisfallen 1023.3; Annals of Ulster 1023.5; Annals of Tigernach 1023. 
“ Annals of Iaisfallen 1026.2; cf. Annals of Ulster 1026.1, Annals of Tigernach 1026. 
“ Annals of Ulster 1086.4. 


82 GO Corrin, “Viking Ireland', p. 451; cf. O Corr4in, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69: 
“designed to exculpate the Christian townspeople of Dublin'. 
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good King Brj4nn, acting unscrupulously and duplicitously, but also contemptibly, 
at his mother's direction, while his part in the battle ends in ignominious flight.* 
To omit the Leinstermen was perhaps merely to present the conflict in simplified 
terms: evil pagan Vikings against Christian Irish. The message was that opposition 
to the divinely ordained dynasty of Brian courted disaster and that Insular Vikings 
would do well to submit to being ruled by Brian's worthy descendants. In light of 
such a message, O Corr4in's conjecture that *Brjdns saga responded to the threat 
posed by Magnus berfettr to Muirchertach Ua Briain's interests in Dublin, Man, 
and the Hebrides around 1100 is attractive if unprovable.* 

O Corr4in remarked on Tadkr being the beneficiary of a miracle by the “saintly 
and martyred king',” a point that merits elaboration. The miraculous cure of his 
son's arm is followed by another miracle: BrjAnn's head is later reattached to his 
body.“ The royal martyr saint was of course popular in Scandinavia by the twelfth 
century,” but not in Irish hagiography, where the royal saint itself had limited 
currency — with one significant exception, as we will see. This would suggest that 
the healing of Tadkr/miracles of Brjinn' motif was calculated simultaneously to 
endorse the prevailing Ui Briain political order and to appeal to an interest in royal 
martyr cults in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone. Both Dublin and Waterford in 
the pre-Norman era had churches dedicated to the Norwegian royal martyr saint 
Ol4fr.* No actual cult of Brian became widely established, but not, it seems, for 
want of encouragement by *Brjdns saga. 

However, a document pertaining to the episcopal home church of Ui Briain, 
the remarkable Life of St Flannan of Killaloe, Co. Clare, culted a royal ancestor of 
the dynasty, in the shape of Flann4n's father Tairdelbach, eponymous ancestor of 
Clann Thairdelbaig, the branch of Dil Cais to which belonged Brian and his Ui 
Briain descendants. This Latin hagiography, evidently of mid-twelfth-century date 
in its most developed extant form, stresses the saintliness of Flann4n's royal father as 
much as that of Flannan himself.” Presented as an unworldly paragon of Christian 


$ Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 439-52; see the textual analysis of 
Njdls saga, above. 


64 6 Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 449-50. 
65 6 Corrin, “Viking Ireland', p. 451. 
“ Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 453. 


“ Haki Antonsson notes in fact that in Scandinavia, “'martyrdom was the sole form of saint- 
liness until the late twelfth century”: Some Observations on Martyrdom', p. 71. 


“8 Haworth, “Site of St Olave's Church, Dublin'; Bradley and Halpin, “Topographical 
Development', p. 111. 


9 GO Corrdin, “Foreign Connections and Domestic Politics", pp. 214-16. 
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piety, Tairdelbach the king enters monastic retirement at Lismore, Co. Waterford, 
in south Munster. He is prevailed upon to return to restore his son to the kingdom, 
to dispense justice to the murderers of his other sons, and to dispose appropriately 
of the affairs of the kingdom, reportedly in turmoil in his absence. This he agrees to 
do only in return for a blessing for him and his posterity, duly administered by his 
superior, the saintly bishop Colm4n of Lismore, in the form of a promise that seven 
of his blood will rule all Ireland. Four are said to have done so at the time of writ- 
ing, these being Brian, his son Donnchad, Tairdelbach grandson of Brian, and his 
son Muirchertach.” Thereafter, Tairdelbach is dubbed saintly (sarctus) or blessed 
(beatus),”' and having remedied the ills of his kingdom, dies and is accorded a funeral 
rite involving keening (planctus) and instrumental lament, “according to the custom 
of the kings of the West' (iuxta morem regum Occidentis').”? 

Most remarkable for our purposes are two claims in the Life of Flannan. One 
is that Molua, an earlier saint of Killaloe from whom the place is named, was pre- 
eminent among the saints of the Irish 'precipue apud Orcades et usque ad Insu- 
las Gallorum' (and especially in the Orkneys and as far as the Hebrides) — where 
Insulae Gallorum plainly renders the Gaelic designation of the (Viking-Age) 
Hebrides, Insi Gall (Islands of the Foreigners).? A second is that Flannan him- 
self laboured to evangelize in maritimis Scotie finibus' (in the maritime lands of 
Gaeldom), where popular religious commitment was 'nondum plenarie sed tepide' 
(not whole-hearted but lukewarm). Entering 'quandam insulam silicet Mananch' 
(a certain island, that is Man) — evidently a somewhat corrupt rendering of Gaelic 
Inis Manann — he miraculously confounds nine iaculatores (properly ioculatores, 
“satirists') who threaten to impugn his royal pedigree. As a result of this miracle, 
the people's shaky Christian commitment is rendered firm. O Corrd4in, writing 
over thirty years ago, aptly linked these references to Ui Briain interest in the Isle 
of Man documented in the annals of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 


70 Vitae, ed. by Heist, pp. 287-89 $$ 14, 17; see O Corrin, Foreign Connections and 
Domestic Politics', pp. 226-27. 

71 Vitae, ed. by Heist, pp. 290-92 $$ 18, 19, 21, 22, 32. 

72 Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 292 $ 22; see O Corrd4in, Foreign Connections and Domestic 
Politics', p. 217. 

73 Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 282 $ 4; see O Corrd4in, “Foreign Connections and Domestic 
Politics', p. 226. 

74 Vitae, ed. by Heist, pp. 296-97 $ 29; see O Corrd4in, "Foreign Connections and Domestic 
Politics', p. 218, where he silently emends to ioculatores. 


75 O Corrdin, Foreign Connections and Domestic Politics', pp. 225-26; cf. Power, “Magnus 
Barelegs' Expeditions', pp. 115-16; Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 102, 105, 108-10, 114, 115-16. 
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He also recognized conflicting text-internal indications of foreign or Irish author- 
ship and resolved the matter by concluding that the author was “an Irishman who 
studied [...] in France and the Rhineland' and remained in contact with the Con- 
tinent./* In view of the Manx-Hebridean references, perhaps we should envisage 
an Insular Viking resident at Killaloe at about the time when Porgrimr carved his 
runic-ogam bilingual there, as noted above.” Where there is mention of the “cus- 
tom of the kings of the West' in connection with the funerary ritual for Tairdel- 
bach the king, O Corr4in glossed “that is Ireland'.”* This is but one indication that 
the author — whatever his provenance — sought to explain events to a non-Irish 
audience.” It is one of no less than four cases of this usage,” where occidens (“the 
West') perhaps bears the connotations of vestr (“west', “the West”) in Old Norse, a 
standard way of referring to the Norwegian Insular Viking zone from the perspec- 
tive of Norway or even of Iceland.*! 

Returning to Njd/s saga, BrjAnn's portrayal as “royal saint' in the miraculous 
cure motif is reinforced by the depiction of Brjann's relations with Ospakr, the 
“good heathen' Viking foil to the evil Brédir. Brédir is willing to be recruited 
to Sigtryggr's cause in return for the promise by Sigtryggr of konungd6mi ok 
m6òdr sinni' (a kingdom and his mother). The promise is duplicitous, these hav- 
ing already been promised to Sigurdr, which serves to cast the whole enterprise in 


a disreputable light.*? Ospakr will have none of it: “Ospakr kvazk eigi vilja berjask 


76 GO Corrd4in, “Foreign Connections and Domestic Politics', p. 223. 
77 See Chapter 1, “'Multilingual Literacy and Textual Transmission', above. 
78 O Corrd4in, “Foreign Connections and Domestic Politics', p. 217. 


7? Dagmar O Riain Raedel has argued that the Life of Flann4n was reworked in Regensburg 
c. 1160-80: “The Travels of Irish Manuscripts', pp. 52-56; her argument is reiterated in sum- 
mary in her article “German Influence', pp. 327-28. 


80 Vitae, ed. by Heist, p. 287 $ 13, p. 292 $ 22, p. 297 $ 30, p. 299 $ 34. 


8 Hodnebo and others, Kulturhistorisk leksikon, pp. 567-68. Bernard of Clairvaux's Life 
of Malachy of Armagh claims that one Luanus, a saint of Bangor, was responsible for a hun- 
dred foundations — evidently among Bangor's churches in Ireland and Scotland, prompting the 
inference that this is Molua, saint of Lismore in Argyll (Sancti Bernardi opera, ed. by Leclercg 
and Rochais, pp. 321-22 $ 6.12). Moreover, papal confirmation of the property of Furness in 
1153 shows that there was a monasterium sancti Leoc in Man (Monumenta de insula Manniae, 
ed. and trans. by Oliver, 11, 10-11). We might conjecture that the hagiographer of Killaloe 
appropriated for the cult of Flannan/Molua Manx hagiographical traditions of evangelization 
by a Luanus/Leoc/Molua, plausibly from Bangor in east Ulster. See Woolf, “Early History of the 
Diocese of Sodor', pp. 331-32 and references. 


82 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 444-45; see the textual analysis of 
Njdls saga, above. 
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i m6ti sv4 g6dum konungi' (Ospakr said he did not want to fight against such 
a good king). It is explained that “Ospakr var heidinn ok allra manna vitrastr' 
(Ospakr was heathen and the wisest of men), whereas Br6dir was an ex-deacon 
and apostate who “blétadi heidnnar vettir ok var allra manna fjolkunnigastr' 
(sacrificed to heathen spirits and was an extremely good sorcerer).* It is Ospakr, 
however, who can read the signs and foretell the doom that will befall those who 
undertake to fight Brj4nn, an insight which so enrages Brédir that Ospakr only 
with difficulty evades him. Ospakr makes off to Ireland, tells all he knows to 
Brjann, and “ték skirn af honum ok falsk honum 4 hendi' (was baptized by him 
and gave himself over into the king's hands).** The image of Brjinn as a king 
personally involved in receiving converts would have obvious resonance for an 
audience aware of the portrayal of kings in relation to Scandinavian conversion.” 
The message that Christians in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone should sub- 
mit to a good and saintly king like Brjann, and his worthy descendants and heirs, 
is also reinforced. 

We will return below to what the content of Njd/s saga may reveal about the 
place of composition of the postulated original lying behind the “Clontarf episode. 
Now, however, we consider O Corriin's second point, namely that textual features 
of the “Clontarf episode' shed light on composition and subsequent transmission. 
He stressed both the remarkable accuracy with which several Irish names are pre- 
sented in Old Norse orthography in Njd/s saga and the nature of a blunder in trans- 
mitting two of these names. The names, presentation of which he considered very 
accurate, include a rare female name. This fidelity, he maintained, must originate in 
an accurate grasp of Gaelic phonology and thus in first-hand familiarity with spo- 
ken Gaelic on the part of “an author who was Irish-speaking'.** In his more recent 
paper, O Corr4in contemplated an author “who was literate in Irish', but others of 
his remarks show he still envisaged phonological conditions' as the determinant of 


53 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 446. 
84 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 447-48. 


5 This is a common motif in sagas and Zettir involving the missionary kings of Norway. 
Hallfredar saga vandreòdaskdlds tells of the conversion of the Icelandic poet Hallfredr Gttarsson, 
who has King Olsfr Tryggvason for his godfather; Laxdela saga similarly recounts the conver- 
sion of the Icelander Kjartan Ol4fsson, who is persuaded by Olsfr Tryggvason's preaching. The 
closest parallel is found in Heimskringla (Oldfs saga helga, Chapter 215), which describes how 
Arnljétr gelinni accepts Christianity from King Olsfr Haraldsson in order to fight with him 
at the Battle of Stiklastadir: Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 11, 
369-70. 
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accurate presentation of names in the postulated *Brj4ns saga.” O Corràin's treat- 
ment of these names calls for elaboration and critical scrutiny. 

The names include those of Brian himself (Brjdnn), where the phonology is 
accurately reflected in accordance with a Norse spelling convention also found 
in the orthography of Landndmabdk.** The names of two of his sons, Murchad 
(Margadr) and Donnchad (Dungadr), show consistent substitution of -g- for the 
guttural -ch- for which there is no precise equivalent in Old Norse but for which 
Old Norse medial -g- is a fair substitute, albeit that it is a voiced stop. For the vocal- 
ism of the first syllable of Murchad, however, -z- does not accurately render -u-, 
perhaps due to a later slight scribal slip. The phonology of -u- for -o- in the case 
of Donnchad is accurate. The name of Brian's third (and according to Njdls saga 
youngest) son Tadc (Tadkr) accurately renders the vocalism and -d- as -d-, but -£- 
is, on the face of it, not phonologically accurate for final -c-, voiced in Gaelic and 
so pronounced rather as -g-. This anomaly originally prompted no comment, but 
in his more recent paper, O Corr4in declared that Trish b dg is realized as p c f. 
This rather cryptic remark alludes to a model proposed by Carl Marstrander. He 
maintained that Old Norse orthography presents as -p-, -t-, -&£- the sounds closest 
to what was heard by Old Norse speakers when confronted in Gaelic in medial 
or final position with what is phonologically /b/, /d/, /g/.”* Marstrander's case is 
unconvincing, however, for reasons that are outlined in Chapter 5.?' The spelling 
of Tadkr with -k- (for Irish -c-), then, is strongly indicative of influence by a written 
Irish form, rather than by phonology. We should, of course, grant addition of Old 
Norse inflexional -r- to the names of all three sons of Brjinn. 

For Brjann's former wife Gormlaith (Kormlod), vocalism of the second sylla- 
ble and medial and final consonants are faithfully represented, but -x- would bet- 
ter reflect the vocalism of the first syllable and K- is far from satisfactory for the 
sound of initial G-.?* On the face of it, an Old Norse -g- in initial position ought 


8 GO Corréin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', pp. 68, 69. 


58 See Chapter 5, “Transmission of Gaelic Names in Landndmabok'. 


89 6 Corréin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69. 
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Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 94-96. 


91 See Chapter 5, “Conclusions about Gaelic Names in Landndmabdok', where we present 
P P 


Jurgen Uhlich's analysis of Marstrander's model and its deficiencies. 


?* As discussed in Chapter 5, “Conclusions about Gaelic Names in Landndmabdk', -o- for 
expected -u- to represent the sound of Irish -o- is found in this name and a number of others 
in Landndmabdk. It might represent not the influence of Gaelic orthography but a different 
Norse orthographical convention in representing the Gaelic sound. O Corr4in, “Old Norse and 
Medieval Irish', p. 69. 
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to have presented no problem, being the exact equivalent of Gaelic -g-. Since the 
name of an unrelated Gormlaith is rendered in precisely the same way in Land- 
ndmabdk, there may be a possibility of scribal influence here, stemming perhaps 
from confusion about Insular scribal G- or remodelling on the analogy of the first 
syllable of Kormdkr < Cormac.” Sigurdr of Orkney's sister bore the name Forb- 
flaith (Hvarflod), the first component of which is rare, and upon which O Corr4in 
remarked “its skilful and accurate rendering into an Old Norse form must point 
to an author who was Irish speaking'. Curiously, the one other example of this 
Gaelic female name is also known only from an Old Norse source, Orkneyinga saga, 
where it is the name of the Scottish wife of Haraldr Maddadarson, jarl of Orkney 
(d. 1206).** The entire second syllable and the medial consonantal cluster -r/Z- for 
-rbfl- are indeed phonologically accurate. However, vocalism of the first syllable 
shows the same inaccuracy as in the case of Murchad/Margadr, but whether this 
is an oral or later scribal modification is unclear. It cannot be maintained that Hv- 
for F- is satisfactory, as Old Norse initial F- has the same value as in Gaelic and so 
would have been phonologically more accurate. We are not aware of another case 
of this substitution. Since the form of the name in Orkneyinga saga also has initial 
Hv-, this phonological inaccuracy was evidently standard in Norse orthography. 
The phonology of these names, then, though not perfect, is sufficiently well 
reflected to sustain the hypothesis of origin in an environment where the pronun- 
ciation of Gaelic could be heard, but one must allow some scribal influence at the 
stage of composition or in transmission. What O Corrdin regarded as errors inex- 
plicable except by scribal transmission are Kerhjdlfadr for Tairdelbach (here the 
name of one cast as Brjànn's f6stri “foster-son', but, as it happens, a name common 
in Brian's own kin), and Kantaraborg for Cenn Corad (Kincora), Brjann's strong- 
hold or central place near Killaloe in Co. Clare.?* As O Corr4in observed, borg in 
the latter may be explained as appending to the place-name the Norse word for a 
stronghold or central place, elsewhere appearing in the text, for example, with ref- 
erence to Dublin.** Taking his cue from Sophus Bugge, O Corrd4in held that initial 


933 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 392, 393 ($$ S392, H348). 
For discussion of this and other Gaelic names in Landndmabdk, see Chapter 5. 

94 See O Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 448; Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, 
p. 289 $ 109, a reference we owe to Alex Woolf. 

95 In this identification O Corr4in was anticipated by Goedheer, Irish and Norse Traditions, 
p.92. 

96 Beside O Corr4in's interpretation may be set Hudson's speculation that this is a misplaced 
reference to Canterbury (Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, pp. 251-52); borg denotes the ceremonial 
royal site of Tara and the church of Clonmacnoise in Konungs skuggsjd (see Chapter 2, above). 
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K- for T- in Kerpjdlfadr and medial -t- for -c- in Kantaraborg reflect some confusion 
of Insular -r- with -c- (rendered K- in Norse), these being scribal errors in transmis- 
sion of a text originally written in Old Norse but in Insular script.” 

Scribal error or even scribal convention may be evident in several examples 
already discussed. Will the error in scribal transmission postulated by O Corr4in 
explain the above two names as they stand? Kantara (for Cenn Corad) seems to 
involve more than substitution of -f- for -c-. It must also be allowed that initial 
palatal C- followed by -e- in the first syllable is not well rendered by Kz-; one might 
note that this combination is, by comparison, much better reflected in Landndma- 
bdòk, for example, in the cases of Kjallakr (for Cellach) and Kjarvalr (for Cerball), 
forms upon which O Corréin remarked.” Moreover, the final -d- of Corad is 
absent, although consistently and accurately rendered by d in the names of all three 
of Brian's sons (as is final th in the names of Gormlaith and Forbflaith). Moreover, 
beside the form Kantaraborg preferred by the editor of Njdls saga and discussed by 
O Corréin, we should also take into account the variant Kunnjdttaborg, seemingly 
inexplicable except as gross scribal corruption or confusion with something else.” 
If Kerhjdlfadr represents Tairdelbach, it involves rather more than substitution of 
K- < C- for T-. Just as the palatal C- in Cellach is rendered as Kj- in Kjallakr, the 
palatal d- is loosely rendered -hj-, and -f well reflects the phonology of -b-. How- 
ever, vocalism of the first syllable -e- for -a- (where -i- is not vocalic but indicates the 
palatal quality of the following consonantal cluster) is not accurate, nor is that of 
the second syllable -z- for -e-, and -d- for final guttural -ch- is also wide of the mark 
(granted Old Norse inflexional -r-) and inconsistent with rendering -ch- as -g- in 
the case of the names of two of Brian's sons (Murchad > Margadr and Donnchad 
> Dungaòr, as noted above). All in all, then, unless Kerphjdlfadr reflects something 
other than Tairdelbach — and nothing springs to mind — it is very inaccurately 
rendered or seriously corrupted in transmission, reminiscent more of the variant of 
Kantaraborg, Kunnjdttaborg, than other examples considered. 

These additional difficulties apart, we must also consider O Corrdin's claim that 
the two errors he identified are ones that “can have occurred only when a scribe, copy- 
ing from a manuscript written in Insular hand, misread c (which represented Old 


7 O Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 448-49; O Corr4in, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', 
p. 69. 

98 For these forms, see the index to Llendingabbk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, 
p. 481; see O Corriin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69. These names are discussed again 
in Chapter 5, below. 


9? Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441 n. 448. 
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Norse &) as f^, or when a scribe was copying from a manuscript in an Irish hand in 
which f is easily misread as c'.'^ One might ask why the putative scribe read the ini- 
tial C- of Cenn Corad for what it was and rendered it perfectly acceptably as K- but 
blundered when faced four letters later with precisely the same feature. Moreover, why 
should a propensity for confusing Insular -c- and -f- be envisaged in the first place? 
Icelandic and Norwegian scribes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were quite 
capable of writing and so of recognizing -c-, even if they generally chose to substitute 
-k-. Indeed, O Corr4in himself quoted the Icelandic First Grammatical Treatise (writ- 
ten in the twelfth century) where not only is familiarity shown with scribal -c- but also 
knowledge of its invariable and peculiar pronunciation by the Gaels as -£- in all posi- 
tions.'0! Furthermore, it is not clear why Insular -f- should be expected to cause confu- 
sion, since the difference between it and the -f- of West Norse scribes is negligible.!?? 

Related to this problem are others not mentioned by O Corr4in, among them 
the identity of Kerbjdlfadr's father Kylfir konungr (“King Kylfir').'* This individual 
fought many battles against Brj4nn, but subsequently fled and became a hermit 
(“settisk i stein'), and was reconciled with Brj4nn. It was in this context that Brjinn 
took Kylfir's son Kerbjalfadr as his fòstri (“foster-son”). The origins of the anecdote 
and its characters surely merit investigation, but it calls to mind nothing in the 
Irish documentation of Brian's career, annalistic or literary. If Kerhjdlfadr is not 
easy to square with Tairdelbach, nor with any readily identifiable Irish name, albeit 
that it is certainly not Norse, it is difficult to imagine what Irish name could give 
rise to Ky/fir. One can only concur with the conjecture of Einar Olafur Sveinsson, 
editor of Njdls saga, “a Norse name for an Irishman ??,!0* 

This is certainly applicable to Ulfr hreda, said to be Brjànn's brother and a 
notable warrior. Here, however, there is the distinct possibility of translation. 


10 GO Corrdin, “Viking Ireland', p. 449; O Corréin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69. 
101 6 Corrdin, “Viking Ireland', p. 449. 


See, for example, the fragmentary mid-thirteenth-century manuscript of Konungs 
skuggsjd, Oslo Riksarkivet, MS RA 58C, or thirteenth-century and fourteenth-century hands 
in the liturgical manuscript Thott 110, illustrated in Manuale Norvegicum, ed. by Fzhn, 
pp. 203-18: <https://handrit.is/>; Irish Script on Screen, <https://www.dias.ie/isos> [accessed 
September 2016]. 


13. Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441; the relationship of Ky/fir to 
Kerhjdlfadr is noticed by Goedheer, Irish and Norse Traditions, p. 92. 


104 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441 n. 6: '“norrent nafn 4 irskum 


manni?'. See comparable examples in Landndmabok, i.e. Avangr, Bjartmarr, and Fridgerdr, dis- 


cussed in Chapter 5. 
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One of Brian's three coimthe (“bodyguards') in the list of casualties at Clontarf 
in the Annals of Ulster is called mac Cennétigh (son of Cennétig) and therefore 
probably mac Cennétig meic Donncuain (son of Cennétig son of Donncuan), a son 
of Brian's nephew.'** In another collection of annals, Chronicum Scotorum, he is 
called Cu Duilig, a name meaning “troublesome hound/wolf”, close to the mean- 
ing of Ulfr hreda (“turbulent wolf ”).!0* Ulfr hreda is made to survive the battle and 
conduct the gruesome disembowelling of Br6dir, whereas Cu Duilig was evidently 
among the slain, but literary licence is, of course, to be expected in a work such as 
Njdls saga. 

If Ulfr hreda is translation, perhaps we should look for a similar explanation of 
Kylfir, bearing in mind that the common noun &y/fa/kylfi means a club and may refer 
specifically to the “club-formed beak on a ship's stem'.'” Since Gaelic lorc/lorg means 
a club, perhaps Xy/fir is intended to represent something like Lorcin, in which lorc 
forms the first element, a name borne, for example, by Brian's grandfather and by 
Lorc4n mac Condlig4in of Éoganacht, a dynastic rival whom Brian's dynasty sup- 
planted in the kingship of Munster in the mid-tenth century. The two Lorc4ns figure 
only in the Munster king-lists and genealogies but seemingly flourished in the first 
half of the tenth century.!** There are, however, no indications that the historical 
Brian was in conflict with this or any other Lorcin. We might also mention here the 
curious statement concerning Brjann's son Tadkr (Tadc): bann kollu vér Tann' (the 
one we call “Tooth' (or “Walrus Tusk'))!” which, whatever its precise significance, 


105 This is more likely than that he was a brother of Brian, a brother who would have been 
at least sixty-three in 1014, as their father Cennétig died in 951; for the younger Cu Duilig's 
father, Cennétig mac Donncuain meic Cennétig, see Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by 
O'Brien, p. 238. 

106 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441; Annals of Ulster 1014.2, 
Chronicum Scotorum 1014; the correspondence of Cù Duilig and Ùlfr hreda is suggested by 
Sayers, “Clontarf and the Irish Destinies of Sigurdr Digri', pp. 173-74; Goedheer, Irish and 
Norse Traditions, pp. 92, 119, following J. H. Lloyd, took Ulfr hreda to be a Norse rendering of 
Murchad, but this is not convincing. It may be noted that O'Brien (“Old Irish Personal Names', 
p. 228) remarked that the productivity of Cù as a name component in Gaelic resembles that of 
the word for “wolf, hound' in Germanic. 

107 Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, p. 366. 

108 See Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 218 (150b38); Byrne, Irish 
Kings, pp. 278, 292 (no. 33); this Lorcàn's father, CondligAn mac Corcriin, was killed in the 
year 903 in revenge for killing the previous year Finguine Cenn nGégi4n mac L6egairi, king of 
Munster, of a rival segment of Éoganacht Chaisil (Annals of the Four Masters 903 [898]; see 
Annals of Ulster 902.1, Annals of Inisfallen 902). 


109 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441. 
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is presumably an affectionate Norse byname.'* How it might have been acquired is 
unclear. The historical Tadc son of Brian had no known association with Vikings in 
Dublin or elsewhere in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone in the period between 
Clontarf and his assassination at his brother Donnchad's behest in 1023. He may 
be presumed to have frequented Limerick, like any other leading D4l Cais dynast, 
and appears to be explicitly located there in 1015 in the course of internal Munster 
strife." However, nothing else in *Brjdns saga would suggest composition in Limer- 
ick.'* Perhaps Tadc was familiar to the elite of the Norwegian Insular Viking zone 
in the years up to about 1012, when his father dominated Dublin and elsewhere, but 
this is no more than speculation. 

Apart from the puzzling matter of his father KXy/fir, the transmission of Kerpjdl- 

fadr can scarcely be accounted for as O Corr4éin sought to do for other Irish names 

in Njdls saga. The same is true of Kantaraborg, for it does not seem adequately 
explained simply by the proposed misreading of Insular scribal -c- as -f-, a proposi- 
tion that is in any event problematic. This is all the more so in the case of the wildly 
inaccurate variant Kunnjdttaborg. If these forms reflect Gaelic proper names origi- 
nally written in an environment where Gaelic pronunciation could be heard, they 
have fallen victim to major modification or corruption in scribal transmission. On 
the other hand, O Corr4in seems justified in detecting substantial fidelity to the 
phonology of the other Gaelic personal names, discrepancies being readily expli- 
cable by scribal transmission. The likelihood that Ulfr hreda is translation signifi- 
cantly enhances the case for the author's familiarity with Gaelic — as would Xy/fir, 
if it could be accepted that this too is translation. 

In sum, then, as regards spelling of Gaelic names, O Corr4in's case that *Brjdns 
saga was originally written where there was familiarity with Gaelic is convinc- 
ing. On the other hand, his explanation of subsequent corruption due to a single 
predictable scribal misunderstanding is unconvincing and fails to account for the 
actual orthography of Gaelic names in the extant Njd/s saga. Rather, transmission 
of different Gaelic names appears subject to a range of modification, from trivial to 
wholesale, which one simple scribal slip will not explain. As regards content, how- 
ever, the argument that *Brjdns saga must have been written somewhere under the 
sway of the Ui Briain descendants of Tadc, in the later eleventh century or the early 
twelfth, is a thoroughly compelling one. 


10 Craigie, Gaelic Words and Names', p. 450, suggested that this “is probably an accusative 
from nominative Tadr (as mann from madr)'; this is scarcely convincing and is belied by the 
presence of -&- in the actually attested nominative form Tadkr. 


11 Chronicum Scotorum 1015 (1013); Annals of the Four Masters 1015 (1014). 


12? A possibility countenanced in a throw-away comment of Duffy's, Brian Boru, p. 231. 
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The Provenance of *Brjins saga 


If something was written at Dublin around 1100, as O Corr4in maintained, what 
was it? As we have seen, he was quite clear in 1998 that it was a *Brjdns saga that 
was only partly preserved in Njd/s saga. As we have also seen, he was but the lat- 
est in a series of scholars who have taken this view. It was certainly the view of 
Goedheer, whose treatment of the various Old Norse and Irish traditions about 
Clontarf remains valuable.''* In agreement with earlier commentators, including 
Goedheer, O Corréin detected a reference to a *Brjdns saga in the brief “Clontarf 
episode' in Porsteins saga Stòu-Hallssonar. This states that Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney 
went to Ireland to fight against Brj&nn and many things occurred there at the same 
time, 'sem segir f sogu hans' (as it says in his saga).!* However, Hudson noted 
that others, including the editor of Porsteins saga Stòu-Hallssonar, J6n J6hannes- 
son, appreciated that the reference is ambiguous and could as well imply a saga of 
Sigurdr of Orkney as a *Brjdns saga. Indeed, as Hudson and others remarked, this 
might merely refer to a version of Orkneyinga saga. This caveat was not noticed by 
O Corrd4in in his more recent treatment of these matters.!! But Orkneyinga saga 
— at least as we have it — does not relate any events relating to Ireland in Sigurdr's 
time except his fighting Brj4nn, and this renders it unlikely that this is a reference 
to Orkneyinga saga. That it refers to a hypothetical saga of Sigurdr is mere specu- 
lation, but in our proposed *Brjdns saga we have an actual text that tells much of 
what happened in Ireland “at the same time'. We thus endorse O Corrdin's view 
that a saga of Brjinn is meant here. 

Hudson's extensive survey of the existing literature and of the texts themselves 
led him to conclude that Njd/s saga drew on a variety of sources for its account of 
Clontarf. He held that the framework of the “Clontarf episode' could have been 
derived from Orkneyinga saga, which as we have seen has a greatly abbreviated ver- 
sion of the essential facts of the battle in the same order as in Njd/s saga. He also 
argued for a relationship between Orkneyinga saga and Njdls saga not restricted to 
their respective treatments of the “Clontarf episode' but extending also to other 
material relating to the Norwegian Insular Viking zone, including place-names. '!“ 


113 Goedheer, Irish and Norse Traditions, pp. 89-90. 


14 Borsteins saga Stòdu-Hallssonar, ed. by J6n Jéhannesson, p. 301; see the textual analysis of 


Dorsteins saga Siòu-Hallssonar, above. O Corriéin, Viking Ireland', p. 448; Goedheer, Irish and 
Norse Traditions, pp. 89-90. 

115 Hudson, “Brjdns Saga”, p. 244 (and works cited there), p. 260; O Corréin, “Old Norse 
and Medieval Irish', p. 68. 


116 Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, pp. 248-54, 260. 
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The “Clontarf episode” apart, Hudson may well have a point here, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which one Irish Sea place-name is treated in Orkneyinga saga and 
Njdls saga, respectively, is instructive. The account in Orkneyinga saga of Mag- 
nus berfettr's expeditions to the west (1097/98-1103) includes an encounter at 
Anglesey in 1098 in which Hugh, Anglo-Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, was defeated 
and killed by the Norwegians and their affiliates. References are to Ongulsey and 
Ongulseyjarsund (the Menai Straits),'” the nominative and genitive singular show- 
ing that only one island was envisaged. However, a passage of Njdls saga distinct 
from the “Clontarf episode' delineates the itinerary of raiders acting on behalf of 
Sigurdr of Orkney, in incidents that may reflect real historical circumstances of the 
980s. Here Njdls saga displays confusion about the geography of the Norwegian 
Insular Viking zone and other matters, as we will see below. Of interest here is the 
statement that the raiders 'herjudu sudr um Ongulseyjar ok allar Sudreyjar' (harried 
south around Angleseys and all the Hebrides), 
that the writer imagined that there was more than one such island. Here it seems, 
as Hudson put it, “the author [of Njdls saga] was adapting material also found in 
Orkneyinga saga to fit his story','* and in doing so, Hudson might have added, 
blundering in a way that may reveal his debt. This episode will command more of 
our attention below. 


the accusative plural indicating 


Let us return to the relationship of the “Clontarf episode' in Njdls saga to Ork- 
neyinga saga. Hudson's observation that the essential facts of the Clontarf tale are 
to be found in the same order in Njdls saga and Orkneyinga saga is important, but 
in principle this could be due to both borrowing from a common source, rather 
than one borrowing from the other. In any event, Hudson was conscious that the 
relationship he proposed by no means accounts for the entirety of the “Clontarf 
episode' in Njdls saga. He cautiously allowed that another source used might be 
from eleventh-century Dublin. He was reluctant to accept, however, that there was 
a *Brjdns saga as such. Writing as he did without knowledge of O Corrd4in's analy- 
sis, Hudson may not have given due weight to the two key elements of O Corriin's 
case that are in various degrees convincing: the more or less faithful presentation of 
Irish names, and especially the pointed political message of the “healing of Tadc/ 
Tadkr' motif that is unique to Njd/s saga and whose relevance is restricted to a zone 
under Ui Briain sway and to the time period 1072 to 1119. 


7 Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. 95, 97, 100; for discussion of this 
incident, see Etchingham, 'North Wales, Ireland and the Isles”, pp. 148-51 (including p. 148 
n. 11 for the proposal that Magnus's campaign actually started in 1097). 


18 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 224. 
1? Hudson, “Brjiàns Saga”, p. 251. 
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Nonetheless, Hudson's caution about the existence of the postulated *Brjdns 
saga, in the form of a text similar to other Old Norse sagas that treat of historical 
personages, may be well founded. One striking general feature that all commen- 
tators are agreed characterizes the “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s saga is its relative 
historical accuracy. We must of course grant a major distortion of historical reality 
in the omission of the role of the Leinstermen, a moderate distortion in the claim 
that two sons of Brian, Donnchad as well as Murchad, fell in the battle, and a 
minor distortion in the denial that Gormlaith was mother of any of Brian's sons. 
Other elements of the episode seem to owe much to literary licence. It is possible 
that each of the above-mentioned distortions could be explained as deliberately 
introduced by an author with a purpose related to the message he wanted to con- 
vey and the manner in which he wanted to convey it. Something like this would 
seem to be the explanation in the case of the omission of the Leinstermen. How- 
ever, it is possible that the putative author simply did not know that Gormlaith 
was the mother of Donnchad, and it is perhaps just possible, though unlikely, that 
he did not know that Donnchad had survived the battle by fifty years. If, as we have 
suggested above, the outcome of the Battle of Clontarf was not as is commonly 
imagined, the agenda of *Brjdns saga is fundamentally distorting. In that respect, 
however, it is simply in keeping with Gaelic historical tradition, which was clearly 
well developed by c. 1100, as shown by Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh. Granted these 
distortions, however, together with the probability of literary licence in the depic- 
tion of various characters, the fact is that *Brjdns saga is based on attested or plau- 
sible historical events. It is comparatively free of the anachronisms, geographical 
and other confusions, and haziness that otherwise typify medieval Icelandic saga 
literature and that should caution against its indiscriminate use as a source of facts 
about the Viking Age. 

We may contrast the comparative historicity of the “Clontarf episode' with pas- 
sages that occur much earlier in Njd/s saga and which we have already mentioned 
in passing. These reflect the involvement of Sigurdr of Orkney with the Hebrides 
and the Irish Sea long before 1014. The sons of Nj4ll act as Sigurdr's agents over the 
course of parts of six consecutive raiding seasons, following their accidental arrival 
in Orkney due to being blown off their course to Norway. Salient excerpts from 
Chapters 83-90 of Njdls saga are as follows: 


Kiri var hirdmadr Sigurdar jarls ok hafdi tekit skatt af eyjunum [i.e. Sudreyjum] 
af Gilla jarli. [...] [Kéri ok Njilssynir] herjudu vida um sumarit ok fengu 
hvervetna sigr; beir bordusk vid Gudrod konung f Mon ok sigrudu hann ok f6ru 
vid bat aptr ok hofdu fengit mikit fé. [...] [K4ri ok Njilssynir] herjudu sudr um 
Ongulseyjar [sic] ok allar Sudreyjar. P4 heldu beir til Saltiris [...] f6ru beir sudr 
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til Bretlands ok herjudu bar; badan heldu beir til Manar. Par mettu beir Gudredi 
konungi 6r Mon, ok berjask beir vid hann; beir hofdu sigr ok drApu Dungal, son 
konungs [...] P4 heldu beir nordr til Kolu ok fundu bar Gilla jarl [...] Jarl f6r med 
beim til Orkneyja 4 fund Sigurdar jarls. En um v&rit gipti Sigurdr jarl Gilla jarli 


Nereidi systur sina. !?? 


[Kari was Jarl Sigurdr's retainer and had taken tribute in the Isles [sc. the Hebri- 
des] from Jarl Gilli. [...] [K4ri and the Nj4lssons] went raiding widely that sum- 
mer and gained victory everywhere; they fought with King Gudfroòr of Man 
and defeated him and then returned having taken great booty. [...] [KAri and the 
Njidlssons] went raiding south around the Angleseys [sic] and all the Hebrides. 
Then they headed to Kintyre [...] they travelled south to Wales and went raid- 
ing there; from there they headed to Man. There they met Gudfredr the king 
from Man, and they fought with him; they had the victory and killed Dungal, 
the king's son [...] then they headed north to Coll [or Colonsay?] and met Jarl 
Gilli there [...] the jarl travelled with them to the Orkneys to meet Jarl Siguròr. 
And in the spring Jarl Sigurdr married his sister Nereidr to Jarl Gilli.] 


As the plot of Njdls saga here moves to the Norwegian Insular Viking zone for 
the first time, we designate this the First Insular Viking zone episode. Jarl Sig- 
urdr is introduced, as is Kiri Solmundarson, evidently an Icelander in the service 
of Sigurdr and later chief pursuer of the burners of Nj4ll, and who in this episode 
befriends and repeatedly protects the Njàlssons. Kiri, of course, figures briefly in 
the “Clontarf episode'. There is good reason to think that the raiding activity of 
Kiri and the Njidlssons in the First Insular Viking zone episode' is very loosely 
modelled on historical reality, other aspects of which are chronicled by Irish and 
Welsh annals for the period 986-90. Although in many respects problematic, as we 
will see, what is narrated in the First Insular Viking zone episode' may illuminate 
a mystery about the Annals of Ulster record of a battle at Man in 987 involving 
Gofraid mac Arailt / Gu$frodr Haraldsson, sometime king of Man and the Isles. 
Gofraid was allied with Danair (Danes), but their adversaries are not identified. If 
we credit the above passage in Njd/s saga, they were Icelandic agents of Jarl Siguròr. 
The detail that Gofraid's son was killed in the battle and bore the Gaelic name 
Dungal is unverifiable but perfectly plausible, since Gofraid's grandson bore the 
Gaelic name Echmarcach.!?! 


120 See Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, chs 83-90; quotes are from 
chs 85, 86, and 89. 

12! For the historical context, see Etchingham, North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 171— 
83. Alex Woolf speculated that the “earldom of Orkney” was a creation of Haraldr bldtonn, king 
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Nevertheless, by contrast with the “Clontarf episode', the grasp of verifiable his- 
torical reality exhibited by the First Insular Viking zone episode' is tenuous in the 
extreme, and the account is otherwise confused and contradictory. Some details 
additional to those excerpted above show this. The First Insular Viking zone epi- 
sode' gives Melkdòlfr (Malcolm) as king of the Scots.'** Neither M4el Coluim mac 
Domnaill (943-54) nor his grandson M4el Coluim mac Cindeda (1005-34) was 
king of the Scots in the 980s. The “riki f Skotlandi' (realm in Scotland) of Jarl Sig- 
urdr ean digri (“the Stout') is said to include not only Caithness, but Ross, Moray, 
Sutherland, and Da/i, interpreted as Dil Riatai / Argyll. This echoes the argua- 
bly anachronistic claim in Landndmabdok about the domain of Sigurdr's shadowy 
namesake and predecessor Sigurdr enn riki (“the Mighty”) around AD 900. It may 
be related, as Alex Woolf argued, to the fortunes of Jarl Haraldr Maddadarson (d. 
1206), who in the late twelfth century gained sway for a time in much of mainland 
northern Scotland.'?* The extravagant claim for Sigurdr enn digri's sway is imme- 
diately belied, however, by the fact that the narrative has him forced to withdraw 
even from Caithness before the Scots." In the last excerpted extract, Jarl Sigurdr's 
sister, given in marriage to Jarl Gilli, has a Norse name Nereidr, contradicting the 
“Clontarf episode' where, as we have seen, she bears the rare Gaelic name Forbflaith 
(Hvarflod). Nereidr is apparently a rare name too.!? 

It will not have escaped notice that the First Insular Viking zone episode” 
reports two fights with Gudfredr at Man (in years three and five of its sequence), 
in both of which he is vanquished by the Nji4lssons. If we were to take this 


of Denmark, who set up Sigurdr enn digri about 980 (From Pictland to Alba, p. 308). Woolf 
might imply that Sigurdr was aligned with the Dazair in the 980s — though he does not spell it 
out where these events are discussed (From Pictland to Alba, pp. 217-19) — but if so this would 
make the identity of the adversaries overcome by Gofraid and the Danair at Man in 987 wholly 
perplexing. In any event, there is no supporting evidence for Woolf 's conjecture. It runs counter 
to the consistency with which Orkney is found in the Norwegian sphere in later centuries and 
would require that Landndmabdk is completely unreliable in synchronizing the landndm to, 
among others, the era of Sigurdr (enn riki) in Orkney (see Chapter 5). 


122 


Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 83, pp. 201-03. 


123 Llendingabék, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 136 ($$ S95, H82); Woolf, 
From Pictland to Alba, pp. 244, 281-83. 


24 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 86 and p. 207 n. 1. 


125 


Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 89 and p. 224 n. 6, where two 
examples are mentioned; curiously, there is a male Nereidr in Landndmabdk, there represented 
as a Norwegian jarl, whose great-grandson took land in Iceland and whose grandson is portrayed 
as fighting against Haraldr hdrfagri at Hafrsfjord — Llendingabdk, Landndmabòk, ed. by Jakob 
Benediktsson, pp. 390-91 ($$ S391, H347). 
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seriously, and since the Annals of Ulster record of victory for Gofraid at Man in 
987 is unimpeachable, we should have to suppose that there were no less than three 
battles involving the king of Man in this period, of which he lost two and won one. 
It is surely more likely that the First Insular Viking zone episode' turns a single 
victory for Gofraid into a double defeat for Gudfrodr, in keeping with promotion 
of Sigurdr of Orkney's claims and of the successes achieved by the Nj4lssons on his 
behalf. Raiding of the Hebrides by the Njilssons (in year five) is doubly inconsist- 
ent with Jarl Gilli of the Hebrides rendering tribute to Jarl Sigurdr (in year one, 
with no mention of withdrawal of submission in the intervening years), and with 
Jarl Gilli's willingness to entertain the Nj4lssons amicably, perhaps at Coll, at the 
end of the raiding campaign. Why should Kintyre have been targeted by the raid- 
ers, if we are to understand that Sigurdr's sway also extended there? Since Welsh 
annals record Gofraid of Man's attack on the north Welsh heartland of Anglesey 
in 987, we might expect Sigurdr's agents to make common cause with the Welsh, 
rather than raiding them too, as the Njilssons are made to do in the First Insular 
Viking zone episode'. To cap it all, it is clearly the understanding of the saga writer 
that a part of the Hebrides raided (in year five) comprised a group of islands called 
the Ongulseyjar (Angleseys). The real Anglesey is of course singular, known to the 
Welsh as Ynys Mòn, and is nowhere near the Hebrides. This misapprehension is 
found nowhere else in Old Norse literature, as far as we are aware, and is most 
odd, since the name Anglesey for Ynys Mòn is originally Old Norse. It would 
appear that, if Njdls saga borrowed from Orkneyinga saga's account of Magnus ber- 
fettr's raiding itinerary in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone, it did so only semi- 
comprehendingly and carelessly. 

All in all, the geographical and chronological vagueness and confusion, alongside 
repetition and contradiction, that characterize this First Insular Viking zone epi- 
sode' in Njd/s saga seem rather typical of the frustrating (to historians) treatment of 
the Insular Viking Age in Icelandic medieval literature. One should hasten to add, of 
course, that in this case the passages quoted have real historical added value for the 
late tenth-century incident to which they seem to be loosely related, because, like the 
“Clontarf episode', they can be measured against contemporary Insular annalistic 
sources. The entire First Insular Viking zone episode' may be derived from a pre- 
existing tale, and if so would indicate further that Njd/s saga is composite and draws 


16 It is noteworthy that Kola (Coll?), where the Njialssons were received by Jarl Gilli of the 
Hebrides at the end of their raiding campaign of year five, is one of only three place-names in 
Britain and Ireland found in Njd/s saga that are not also in Orkneyinga saga, suggesting that the 
debt of Njdls saga here is at least not confined to Orkneyinga saga (see Hudson, “Brjans Saga”, 
p. 251, and works there cited). 
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on more than one tradition or text. The contrasting approaches to historical reality 
of this episode and the “Clontarf episode' are in any event circumstantial evidence 
for derivation of the latter at least from a pre-existing text. 

The “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s saga seems of a different order from the First 
Insular Viking zone episode”. This may be because it comes from a different kind 
of source. Hudson discussed the parallels with, and the differences from, the Irish 
literary account of Clontarf, Cogadh Gdéedhel re Gallaibh, and of course he was 
not the first to do so.” Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh is a saga of a great Irish king 
that was also written around 1100 to reflect glory on Brian's descendants. '* How- 
ever, the innovative type of political propaganda exemplified by Cogadh Gdedhel 
re Gallaibh relies in part on exploiting the tradition of history based on annals 
and chronicles.!'? The author of Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh shows a considerable 
grasp of chronological history.'*? He also shows a considerable ability to distort 
deliberately for his own purposes. The Old Norse account of Clontarf displays the 
same kind of learned mentality. 

The Norwegian Insular Viking zone in the eleventh and twelfth centuries seem- 
ingly entertained various approaches to history. As discussed above, the Middle 
Irish poem on Dublin is indifferent to strict chronology, does not try to synchro- 
nize events credibly, but nevertheless appeals to a sense of history. Jocelin of Fur- 
ness is sceptical but nevertheless incorporates two versions of the motif of St Pat- 
rick evangelizing Dublin.*' The Life of Flann4n of Killaloe pointedly links Flannan 
and his predecessor Molua with Man and the Hebrides (and in the case of Molua 
also with Orkney), doubtless anachronistically. The approach of De mirabilibus 
Hiberniae — whether or not it is a product of late eleventh-century Dublin — at least 


1? Hudson, “Brjins Saga”, pp. 254-62 and literature cited there; see also Ni Mhaonaigh, 
Brian Boru, pp. 83-90. 


128 Ni Mhaonaigh, “Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib'. 


1? Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, if it was compiled in the eleventh century, as its editor 
Joan Radner proposes, could be regarded as in some sense a precursor of Cogadh in combining 
annalistic and literary materials, but differs in that these two components are not integrated 
into a single coherent narrative — something which arguably renders the Fragmentary Annals of 
potentially greater value to the historian of the ninth-century Viking Age, its ostensible subject 
matter. 

130 Ni Mhaonaigh, “Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib and the Annals'; Etchingham, Viking Raids, 
PpP- 2—4, 7-9, 17-22, 26, 31-33, 36, 39, 40, 44, 48—49, 53-54, 67-69. 

1 Triadis thaumaturgae seu divorum Patricii, Columbe, et Brigidae, ed. by Colgan, 
pp. 80-81 (chs 69-71); for discussion, see Boyle and Breatnach, “Senchas Gall Atha Cliath', 
pp. 31-35. 
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in the Kienanus episode, is to invoke a plausible, chronicle-derived chronology.* 
The “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s saga treats historical plausibility more like Cogadh 
and De mirabilibus — although obviously very different in literary character — 
being faithful to annalistic chronology and in other ways not grossly inaccurate or 
altogether hazy, as the First Insular Viking zone episode is, except where the author 
appears to have been deliberately selective. Of relevance to this is the case recently 
made by Judith Jesch that a common original of Orkneyinga saga, attested by com- 
paring parallel passages in several of the extant manuscripts, was concerned to cite 
sources in a way quite untypical of “classical' Icelandic saga.'** This is strikingly sug- 
gestive of the 'historicist' mentality that we attribute here to the author of *Brjdns 
saga. The early date proposed for the latter would tie in with what Jesch sees as a 
feature of an early version of Orkneyinga saga, in which the conventions of “classical' 
Icelandic saga had not established themselves and in which the prevalent conven- 
tions were those of “history and hagiography'.!*“ 

The outcome of our investigation up to this point is strong endorsement of the 
proposition that the “Clontarf episode' was taken into Njdls saga, Porsteins saga, 
and perhaps also Orkneyinga saga from a pre-existing Old Norse text. That text 
must have been created in an environment under the sway of the Ui Briain dynasty 
in the later eleventh century or early twelfth. It must have been created by a writer 
of Old Norse familiar with the pronunciation at least of Gaelic personal names 
but also apparently influenced by written forms and perhaps capable of translating 
such names into Norse, and if so, bilingually literate in Gaelic and Norse at a fairly 
sophisticated level. 

As regards audience, O Corr4in adduced strong circumstantial evidence for 
some command of Old Norse in the circle of Ui Briain, and perhaps of other Gaelic 
overlords of the Viking towns of Ireland, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
That this extended to widespread literacy in Old Norse on the part of this elite, 
as he asserts, seems most improbable.'* He was driven to such an assertion by a 
conviction that his postulated *Brjdns saga was produced in Dublin and intended 
for Muirchertach Ua Briain and his circle. This in turn stemmed from his read- 
ing *Brjdns saga as a riposte to Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh that was calculated to 


132 For all of this, see Chapter 1, Dublin's Gaelic Origin Legend and its Context of 


Ecclesiastical Learning', above. 
133 Jesch, “Orkneyinga saga'. 
134 Jesch, “Orkneyinga saga', p. 173. 
135 6 Corrin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', pp. 69-72. 
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exonerate the Dubliners from any culpability for the death of Brian.'?* Underlying 
this, one suspects, is a presumption that Dublin, the best documented place in the 
Norwegian Insular Viking zone and the location of the Battle of Clontarf, must 
be where a *Brjdns saga was composed, once it is accepted that such a work under- 
lies Njdls saga. As we have seen, however, the deeply unsympathetic portrayal of 
Sigtryggr does not support O Corràin's reading. In fact, it tells strongly against any 
presumption that *Brjdns saga was composed in the interests of the Dubliners or 
that it was composed in Dublin. Of the other major Irish Viking centres, nothing 
in the text hints at an origin at either Waterford or Limerick. Accordingly, there 
is no positive evidence to set beside the purely circumstantial consideration, high- 
lighted by O Corr4in, that Limerick was the principal local centre and residence of 
Ui Briain kings in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

However, an accumulation of evidence, text-internal and contextual, points in 
a different direction. We may begin with the question of audience, for beside 6 
Corriin's hypothesis of reception by Muirchertach Ua Briain's Gaelic royal circle, 
there is the indisputable fact that *Brjdns saga was received in later thirteenth- 
century Iceland. Obviously, it must have been available in the Norse-speaking world 
in order to be so received. It seems unlikely, if not categorically ruled out, that it came 
to Iceland from thirteenth-century Dublin. Viking rule there had been superseded 
by the Anglo-Normans a hundred years earlier, and the remaining population of 
Scandinavian ancestry seems to have been comparatively marginalized, socially and 
culturally, even if it was not expelled to the transpontine suburb of Ostmantown, 
north of the River Liffey, as traditionally imagined.” Limerick and Waterford too 
were under Anglo-Norman control and probably lacked the cultural resources to 
foster and transmit to thirteenth-century Iceland a piece of Old Norse literature. 

What of the possibility that the Old Norse account of Clontarf, incorporated in 
Njdls saga, was produced in and transmitted from a part of the Norwegian Insular 
Viking zone in which Norse culture retained high prestige after it was marginalized 
in Ireland? The jarldom of Orkney and the kingdom of Man and the Isles are obvious 
candidates. The Orkney of Jarl Sigurdr figures prominently in the “Clontarf episode', 
of course, and also makes an appearance in the earlier episode of Njdls saga discussed 
above, in which the Nj4lssons go raiding in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone and in 
which their protector Kàri Solmundarson is portrayed as agent of Sigurdr, collecting 
tribute for him in the Hebrides. Sigurdr, however, is a disreputable figure in the “Clon- 
tarf episode'. He has no principled objection to fighting against Brj4nn, the paragon 


136 6 Corréin, “Old Norse and Medieval Irish', p. 69. 


137 Purcell, Explusion of the Ostmen'. 
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of Christian kingship, but agrees to do so for an inducement, the promise of Kormlod 
and “the kingdom', which is doubly discreditable because duplicitous. His death in 
the battle is ignominious, being preceded by the insubordination of his followers, and 
is fated by his bearing the doom-laden banner. The Orkney of his descendants and 
successors seems an unlikely source for the characterization of Sigurdr in the “Clon- 
tarf episode' — given his somewhat unflattering portrayal, ifonly by implication and 
in a far more muted way than in Njd/s saga, in the account of Clontarf in Orkneyinga 
saga, as already noted. Moreover, Orkney was not under the sway of the Ui Briain 
royals of the later eleventh and twelfth centuries. A further argument against Orkney 
is linguistic, for although the elite there obviously had much dealing with the Gaels of 
Scotland and may well have been functionally bilingual, there is no evidence there of 
the Gaelic learning that appears to have informed *Brjdns saga. 

The case for Man and the Isles is a far more promising one. It was only after hav- 
ing developed the case that follows that our attention was drawn to an insightful 
remark some years ago by F. J. Byrne, who supposed that the original of a *Brjdns 
saga should be sought “in the Western Isles' at some point when they were under Ui 
Briain sway. Byrne, however, offered no evidence in support of this observation.!* 
We would argue that, in the first place, Man enjoys a prominence in *Brjdns saga 
that has been hitherto neglected. Much attention has focused on the recruitment 
of Sigurdr, no doubt because he is the first precisely datable jarl of Orkney and 
because of his real historical role at Clontarf. Yet Brédir, associated in Njdls saga 
with the Isle of Man, also features as a participant and casualty in the record of 
the Battle of Clontarf in the Annals of Ulster, although whether this is a reliable 
contemporary part of that record or derivative of later “tradition' seems moot.!? 
In *Brjdns saga, Kormlod is apparently well informed about the presence at Man 
of Brédir and his Viking associate Ospakr, with thirty ships, and instructs her son 
Sigtryggr to recruit these reputedly invincible Vikings to strengthen their alliance 
against Brjinn. This leads to the duplicitous offer to Brédir of the same induce- 
ment already accepted by Sigurdr. Bré6dir's agreement casts him in the same dis- 
reputable light as Sigurdr. He is further discredited by the claim that he was an 
ex-deacon and apostate. There follows a lengthy and vivid account of the portents 
of doom afflicting Br6dir's men three nights in a row. A stark contrast is developed 
between Brédir and his fellow Viking and f6stbrddir (“foster-brother') Ospakr, who 
although a heathen, refuses emphatically to fight against so good a king as Brj4nn. 
Despite their disagreement, Brédir defers to Ospakr's prescience to interpret the 


18 Byrne, Treland and her Neighbours', p. 863. 
39 Annals of Ulster 1014.2; see Etchingham, “Clontarf 101£. 
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portents of doom, which Ospakr does with trepidation, anticipating Br6dir's mur- 
derous fury. Ospakr with his ten ships evades Brédir and sails to Ireland, where he 
is received and baptized by Brjinn, whose retainer he becomes. 

The contrast between Brédir and Ospakr is further emphasized in the account 
of the battle itself. Brédir leads one flank of the Viking forces, faced by a flank of 
Brjann's army led by Ulfr hreda, before whose onslaughts Brédir, although wearing 
impenetrable armour, flees into the woods. From these Br6dir emerges only when 
the coast is clear, at the end of the battle, to kill the saintly Brj4nn in a discreditable 
fashion. Ospakr and the sons of Brjinn together lead the other flank of Brj4nn's 
army, facing Sigtryggr. While Brjinn's sons are killed, Ospakr, although badly 
wounded, fights his way through the entire flank of the enemy, so that Sigtryggr 
flees ignominiously before him, along with his whole army. Ospakr, the good Manx 
Viking and Christian convert, is thoroughly heroic, not only by contrast with 
Brédir, the evil apostate Manx Viking, but by contrast with Sigtryggr of Dublin. 

Ospakr's part in Njdls saga concludes with his putting Sigtryggr to flight, but 
there is a further twist in the abbreviated account of the battle in Porsteins saga 
Sidu-Hallssonar. There it is Ospakr who avenges the death of Brjinn by disembow- 
elling Brédir, a deed performed in Njd/ls saga by Brjainn's supposed brother UIlfr 
hreda. It is noteworthy that Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar claims that Ospakr 
was Bréòdir's brddir ('brother') and not merely his foster-brother, as stated in Njd/ls 
saga.'* As Hudson realized, Bròdir is not a genuine Norse name.!*' It is a borrow- 
ing of a Gaelic name that in turn seems to have been fashioned from a borrowing 
of the Old Welsh common noun broder/brodyr brother'.'^ Perhaps the version in 
DPorsteins saga Siòu-Hallssonar abbreviates the original of this part of the tale. There 
would be narrative symmetry in the killing of the evil brother by the good one 
while also evoking the underlying meaning of Bré6dir's name. It would be consistent 
with the clumsy handling of material in Porsteins saga Siòdu-Hallssonar, highlighted 
above, that it should fail to bring this point out but offer enough to hint that we 
may have here a remnant of the original Old Norse tale of Clontarf that was edited 
for his own purposes by the much more skilful composer of Njdls saga. 

If juxtaposition of good and evil is a thematic strand of Njdls saga,!* it is real- 
ized and reinforced with a strongly Christian flavour in the “Clontarf episod€'. 
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140 Ospakr's relationship with Brédir in Porsteins saga was noticed by Goedheer, Irish and 
Norse Traditions, p. 91. 


141 Hudson, “Brjdns Saga”, pp. 253-54. 
142 On this point, see Etchingham, “Location of Historical Laithlinn / Lochla(i)nn', p. 19. 
1483 Allen, Fire and Iron, p. 100; Tracy, Torture and Brutality, p. 130. 
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Here the contrast between Ospakr and Bròòir is a substantial narrative component 
that serves to give that theme specifically Manx associations. The content of this 
underexplored component of the “Clontarf episode' is consistent with composition 
of an Old Norse tale of Clontarf in the Sudreyjar, specifically the Isle of Man. Aside 
from the role in the narrative played by characters linked specifically with Man, 
it is hard to envisage a location in the Sudreyjar other than Man with the attested 
cultural resources to produce a work of literature in Old Norse. 

A further detail may point in the same direction. Unlike any Irish account of 
Clontarf, Orkneyinga saga and Njdls saga claim that the battle took place on Good 
Friday. As was noted above, the earliest known source to make this claim is the 
Chronicon of Marianus Scotus, an Irish monk writing at Fulda in Germany 1072- 
82, although there is no evidence that Marianus's Chronicon was known in Iceland. 
It is interesting, however, that Marianus chronicles Scottish kings of the eleventh 
century, reports the death of Donatus, bishop of Dublin, in 1074, and devotes 
some attention to Haraldr hardrdòdi's invasion of England in 1066 (dated to 1067, 
1089 in Marianus's complex chronology).' His record of the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge rather than the Battle of Hastings as the important battle of 1066 may be 
connected with the fact that the Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum reports that 
Gudfredr Crovan first arrived in Man in 1066, a veteran of Stamford Bridge. Most 
notably, he reports the journey to Rome of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill (Ragnalds- 
son) — dated to 1065 (1087 in Marianus) — sometime king of Dublin, Man, and 
the Isles, whom he uniquely entitles rex Innarenn (king of the Rhinns” [of Gal- 
loway]), doubtless accurately reflecting the rump to which Echmarcach's realm 
was reduced after his loss of Dublin (1052) and Man (1061).* Echmarcach's 
further connections are noticed below. Marianus's informed interest suggests he 
and the two Icelandic sagas may reflect a Manx-Hebridean tradition about the date 
of Clontarf. 

Glorification of Brian and of his descendants through his son Tadc is also per- 
fectly consistent with composition in Man in particular, where Ui Briain influence 
is documented at several points between the 1070s and the second decade of the 
twelfth century. Diarmait mac Mail na mB6, king of Leinster from around 1042 
to 1072, was the first recorded Irish king to subjugate Man. He made his son Mur- 
chad direct ruler of Dublin after driving out Echmarcach mac Ragnaill in 1052. 


144 Marianus's chronology is discussed in Chapter 3, p. 200. 
18 Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 98-99; Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the 


Isles', p. 182; for references to eleventh-century Britain and Ireland in Marianus's Chronicon, see 
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Nine years later in 1061, Murchad conquered Man and made it tributary. Upon 
Diarmait's death in 1072, he is called king of, among other places, Indsi Gall (the 
Hebrides), which include Man.!“* The testimony of the Cronica regum Mannie 
et Insularum, discussed elsewhere, suggests that Godredus, son of Sytric, likely a 
son of the late Sitriuc, king of Dublin (d. 1042), may in fact have been Diarmait's 
underking of Man after Murchad took tribute there in 1061. No sooner had lord- 
ship of Dublin passed in 1072 to Tairdelbach ua Briain, Brian's grandson, king 
of Munster and would-be king of Ireland, than two unnamed members of the Ui 
Briain dynasty are reported killed in the Isle of Man, together with Sitriuc mac 
Amlaib (Sigtryggr Aleifsson), in mysterious circumstances.!'” Sitriuc mac Amlaib 
was not identified by Se4n Duffy, but Gofraid mac mic Ragnaill or ua Ragnaill, 
expelled from Dublin by Tairdelbach Ua Briain in 1075, is otherwise identified as 
mac Amlaib and was doubtless Sitriuc's brother. Both were, therefore, in all likeli- 
hood nephews of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill, the Manx-Hebridean expelled from 
the kingship of Dublin by Diarmait mac Mail na mB6é in 1052, and probably from 
that of Man by Diarmait's son Murchad in 1061.!'* If the two Ui Briain killed in 
Man in 1072 were adversaries of Sitriuc, they may have been agents of Tairdel- 
bach intent on imposing his hegemony on Man against a relative of Echmarcach 
mac Ragnaill (d. 1064). If they were allies of Sitriuc, it is possible they belonged 
to the rival branch of the dynasty, descendants of Brian through his son Donn- 
chad, who had been ousted from the kingship of Munster by Tairdelbach in 1063. 
Donnchad too had Manx links, being married to Cacht, sister of Echmarcach mac 
Ragnaill; Donnchad and Echmarcach in 1064 travelled together on pilgrimage to 
Rome, where Donnchad at any rate died and was buried.'“? The rule of Gofraid 
ua Ragnaill in Dublin from 1072, and his expulsion therefrom by Tairdelbach ua 
Briain in 1075, is pertinent to Ui Briain relations with Man. The expulsion breaks 
a consistent pattern of alignment of the Manx-Hebridean dynasty with Dil Cais 
in the eras both of Brian B6rama and of his son Donnchad, up to 1064. It would 
appear, however, that Tairdelbach ua Briain was in 1072 willing to tolerate or 
unable to prevent a Manx-Hebridean kingship of Dublin, but the expulsion of 
Gofraid from Dublin in 1075 indicates a clear breach between Tairdelbach and the 


146 Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 100-01; see Annals of Tigernach 1072. 
17 Annals of Iaisfallen 10724, 6; Annals of Ulster 1073.5. 
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Manx-Hebridean faction previously befriended by Brian and Donnchad. Our inabil- 
ity to identify the two unnamed Ui Briain killed in Man in 1073, or even to deter- 
mine if they were allies or adversaries of Sitriuc, Gofraid ua Ragnaill's brother, pre- 
cludes understanding how precisely this incident fits the pattern of relations between 
the various Ui Briain and Hebridean-Manx-Dublin factions. All one can conclude 
is that an account of Clontarf glorifying Tadc would not have been generated when 
Man was under the influence of Donnchad mac Briain's branch of the dynasty. 

In the early part of the reign of Tairdelbach's son and successor Muirchert- 
ach, Gofraid/Gudfrodr Crovan or Mér4nach, king of Man and the Isles, ruled 
also at Dublin from 1091 to 1094, in which year he was expelled from Dublin by 
Muirchertach. He died in 1095, and it is to the aftermath of this, it seems, that we 
should date the remarkable claim in the Cronica reeum Mannie et Insularum that 
the nobility of the Isles requested that Muirchertach send them “aliquem uirum 
industrium de regali stirpe in regem' (some active man of royal stock as king) until 
Gofraid's son came of age. Muirchertach sent his nephew Domnall mac Taidc, 
whom the Cronica claim ruled Man for three years, seemingly 1095 to 1098.!** The 
Cronica have him expelled by the Islesmen, but perhaps his rule ended, as plausibly 
conjectured, with Norwegian king Magnus berfettr's advent.!' Circumstantial evi- 
dence that this was indeed the period of Domnall mac Taidc's reign in Man is the 
fact that in 1096 one Amlaib mac Taidc died in Man in circumstances that are not 
revealed. This was Domnall's brother who, together with another, Donnchad, were 
sons of Tadc Ua Briain by his wife M6r, daughter of Echmarcach mac Ragnaill? 
Apart from Domnall mac Taidc's role as Muirchertach Ua Briain's agent, the sons 
of Tadc may therefore have entertained some claim to the kingship of Man in their 
own right, by virtue of their Manx-Hebridean maternal ancestry.!* It is interest- 
ing that Domnall and Amlaib were sons of Muirchertach's brother Tadc, and also 
great-grandsons of Brian's son Tadc. Might the recurrence of the name Tadc in 


150 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 33"; Power, “Magnus Barelegs' 
Expeditions', p. 115, Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 108-09, and Beuermann, Man amongst 
Kings and Bishops, p. 133, all follow Broderick in rendering “in regem' as “as regent'. For futher 
discussion of this episode, see Chapter 3, above. 

51 Beuermann, Man amongst Kings and Bishops, p. 136. 

15* Annals of the Four Masters 1096; “The Ban-shenchas', ed. by Dobbs (1931), pp. 196, 229; 
see Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 105-09. 
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two generations of their ancestry have given added resonance to the message under- 
lying the healing of Brian's son Tadc in *Brjdns saga? 

When Magnus berf&ettr made a year's peace “do feraib Érenn' (with the men 
of Ireland) in 1102, this is recorded following his arrival at Man.* The “men of 
Ireland' formula undoubtedly refers to Muirchertach Ua Briain's regime, and the 
event may bear the implication that Muirchertach continued in 1102 to enjoy 
overlordship in Man, whatever the fate of Domnall mac Taidc. The third and final 
instance of documented intervention in Man by Ui Briain dynasts occurred in 1111 
and involved seemingly the same Domnall mac Taidc. In the meantime, Domnall 
seems to have fallen out with Muirchertach, who imprisoned him briefly at Dublin 
in 1107. Accordingly, when in 1111 Domnall mac Taidc “do dul fo dimaig i tuas- 
cert hÉrend ocus co ragaib rige Innse Gall ar égein' (proceeded disgruntled to the 
north of Ireland and seized the kingship of the Hebrides by force), it seems unlikely 
that he was serving Muirchertach's agenda.'** While the implications must remain 
uncertain, it may be suggested that Domnall was dissatisfied with developments in 
internal Ui Briain politics and sought to re-establish himself in Man and the Isles as 
an alternative. However that may be, we learn no more of Domnall's second reign 
in Man, but it was probably short lived, as the Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum 
suggest that Amlaib son of Gofraid Crovan/Mér4nach began to reign there in 1113 
or 1114. Ui Briain supremacy in Irish politics ended when Muirchertach fell ill in 
1114. Domnall mac Taidc was back in Ireland the following year and was tempo- 
rarily appointed successor to Muirchertach by the newly powerful Tairdelbach Ua 
Conchobair, king of Connacht, who later that year killed Domnall after they were 
estranged. !* 

It is possible to deduce from this quite a long-term Ui Briain overlordship of 
Man and the Hebrides during Muirchertach's reign, extending from 1095 to as 
late as 1114, with perhaps some period(s) of disruption during the era of Magnus 
berfettr. One might wish to extend this back to the reign of Gofraid Crovan/ 


154 Annals of Ulster 1102.7; Annals of Inisfallen 1102.6 alludes to Muirchertach's marriage 
alliance with the Norwegian king; see Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', pp. 110-13. 


55 Annals of the Four Masters 1107; Annals of Inisfallen 1111.5; Duffy, Trishmen and 
Islesmen', pp. 114-15; Ben Hudson's view that Domnall in 1111 “had the support of [...] 
Muirchertach Ua Briain' seems not to give due weight to the estrangement of the two indicated 
by the incident of 1107 (Hudson, Viking Pirates, p. 5; cf. pp. 199-201). 

156 See Power, “Magnus Barelegs' Expeditions', p. 116; Duffy, Trishmen and Islesmen', 


pp. 114-15; Beuermann, Man amongst Kings and Bishops, pp. 137-42; Annals of Tigernach 
1115; Annals of Inisfallen 1115.9. 
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Mérdanach at Dublin (1091-94) who, until his expulsion in 1094, must have 
ruled there and perhaps also in Man and the Hebrides either with Muirchert- 
ach's acquiescence or in defiance of him. Even the most cautious interpretation 
of these glimpses of Ui Briain influence in Man and the Isles must allow that they 
— in particular the documented involvement of Domnall mac Taidc — offer a 
most plausible historical context for composition of an Old Norse account of 
Clontarf in the Manx-Hebridean region. Textual content and historical context 
together are, therefore, entirely consistent with such composition, albeit that 
they cannot demonstrate it conclusively. 

A further possible pointer to a Manx-Hebridean origin for *Brjdns saga is the 
role of K4ri Solmundarson, including as link between the “Clontarf episode' and 
the remainder of Njdls saga. Kiri, although an Icelander, is introduced as Sigurdr's 
agent levying tribute in the Hebrides, and befriends and protects the Nj4lssons on 
their first venture into the Norwegian Insular Viking zone, as already outlined.'” 
Thereafter Kiri is the inseparable chief associate of the Njàlssons and alone escapes 
the burning of Nj4ll and his wife, sons, and retainers. K4ri afterwards pursues the 
burners relentlessly, and his fearless killing of prominent burner Gunnarr Lamba- 
son in Jarl Sigurdr's Christmas feasting hall marks the opening of the “Clontarf epi- 
sode'. K4ri himself plays no further part in the “Clontarf episode', but his interven- 
tion dramatically links it with the overall plot of Njdls saga, a link underlined by the 
narrator's statement that “fimmt4n men af brennumonnum fellu i Brjdnsorrustu' 
(fifteen of the burners fell in Brjann's Battle).!** 

The hypothesis of Manx-Hebridean composition and transmission is all the 
more attractive when one considers the broader cultural and political context. One 
aspect of this to which we have already referred is the potential appeal of Brj4nn as 
royal martyr-saint across the Old Norse/Scandinavian cultural milieu. Ian Beuer- 
mann remarked on the striking absence of any royal martyr cult in the Isle of Man 
and the Hebrides.!*? If *Brjdns saga was among other things an effort to provide 
one, could it be connected with the record in Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum 
of the episcopacy in Man “in diebus Godredi Crouan Hamondus filius Iole Mannicus 


157 Kiri's grandfather Porbjorn jarlakappi, father of Solmundr, was Norwegian (“madr 
norrenn at kyni') but went from the Orkneys to Iceland (“6r Orkneyjum til fslands') — pre- 
sumably no earlier than the end of the landndm about the mid-tenth century. There was thus an 
ancestral basis for Kiri's acting as Sigurdr's retainer in the Hebrides in the late tenth century — 


Llendingabok, Landndmabok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 382 ($$ S381, H336). 
58. Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 453. 


19 Beuermann, No Soil for Saints'. 
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genere' (in the days of Godred Crovan, [of] Hamondus son of Iola, a Manxman by 
birth)? F. J. Byrne plausibly conjectured that he was a brother of Turcall mac Éola, 
killed in Wales by the Normans in 1093. This Turcall (Porketill) was apparently 
the eponym of the leading dynasty in twelfth-century Dublin, surnamed Meic 
Turcaill, and since Turcall cannot be linked to previous Dublin dynasts, it is not 
improbable that he was a Manxman. As for Hamondus (Hamundr), Dublin mag- 
nates P6l mac Amuind and his son Ragnall mac P6il meic ÀAmuind appear in the 
Irish annals in 1103 and 1133/36, respectively, and may have been members of the 
Meic Turcaill dynasty.' Whatever of that, a crucial aspect of the broader cultural 
context is Old Norse literacy, some level of which is witnessed in Man from per- 
haps the tenth century by the comparatively rich body of runic inscriptions, while 
an audience there for literate composition in Gaelic is attested by the the poem of 
around 1200 on Raghnall, king of Man, that we study in Chapter 3. The Cronica 
in thirteenth-century Man testifies to the capacity for the production of texts in 
Latin there at that time. Unlike Dublin or any of the other former Viking towns 
of Ireland, Man and the Hebrides remained politically a more or less independent 
kingdom until the 1260s. It was thus a place where Old Norse retained for long 
enough the prestige required for preservation of an account of Clontarf and trans- 
mission in the second half of the thirteenth century to Iceland, either directly or 
via Norway. 


The Battle of Clontarf in Old Norse Sources: Historical Function and 
Literary Perspectives 


There were multiple channels of communication between Iceland and Norway 
and between Norway and Man, so the question is not how a text written in Man 
around 1100 might have reached Iceland but rather when.'*' The assumption that 
it came to Iceland shortly after its composition leads to the unlikely scenario that it 
was soon lost or forgotten, only to be discovered much later by the author of Ork- 
neyinga saga. Far more likely is the suggestion of Alexander Bugge (son of Sophus 


190 Cronica regum Manniae, ed. by Broderick, fol. 50"; Annals of Inisfallen 1093.5, 11034; 
Annals of Ulster 1103.5; Miscellaneous Irish Annals 1136.1 (cf. Annals of the Four Masters 
1133); Byrne, Treland and her Neighbours', pp. 871-72; for the names Amund and Turcall, 
see Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 45, 48, 99, 113; Iola/Éola should reflect 
something like *J6la. 


161 Channels of communication are discussed in Chapter 1, above. 
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Bugge) that the Clontarf material came to Iceland in the mid-thirteenth century, 
in the context of the political ambitions of Norway.!'** Certainly versions of two 
other texts with an Irish interest that had been circulating at Hakon's court came 
to Iceland at this time. One, Duggals leidsla, was a Norse translation of Visio Tnug- 
dali, a popular medieval account of an Irishman's vision of hell and heaven; this 
translation was commissioned by H4kon. Further evidence of Hékon's interest in 
Irish ecclesiastical material is seen in Konungs skuggsjd; as shown in Chapter 2, it 
contains a substantial amount of material derived from Irish hagiography. Both 
works are extant in Icelandic manuscripts, and the main route of travel to Iceland 
at this time was through the Norwegian town of Bergen, where H4kon had his seat. 

This Irish ecclesiastical material would have been useful to H4kon not only for 
the political reasons discussed in connection with Konungs skuggsjd but also for its 
educational messages. Dungal is a sinful nobleman in a king's retinue who mends 
his ways after seeing what the future holds in store for him, and Konungs skuggsjd 
educates a “merchant's son' about Norway, Iceland, Greenland, and Ireland, as well 
as about correct behaviour at court.!*? As instruction for H4kon's own sons, the 
utility of the information about Norway's soon-to-be tributary lands is obvious. 
For the Icelanders, the message was a double one: here is Iceland's place in the 
political geography of the North Atlantic, and given that place, here is the behav- 
iour that must be followed. For their part, the Icelanders copied Konungs skuggsjd a 
number of times (after 1300), no doubt anxious to seize on any tip that would help 
them win the favour at court that would aid them in their power struggles at home. 

A related idea found in both works is that visions of hell strengthen devotion. 
This is the point of the Visio Tnugdali, and it is also Konungs skuggsjd's interpre- 
tation of the unearthly landscape of Iceland, which is equated with the tortures 
of hell.'** Njdls saga is the third Old Norse text to combine visions of hell with a 
significant interest in Ireland. This combination first occurs in the account of the 
escape of Hrafn enn raudi (“the Red') from Clontarf, when he is chased into a 
river that shows him “helviti i nidri ok, b6tti honum djoflar vilja draga sik til' (hell 
down below, and he felt that the devils wanted to drag him down to them), but he 
is saved by an appeal to St Peter.'* In the Visio Tnugdali, the repentant Dungal 
ends his tour of the afterlife with a reassuring vision of St Patrick and the bishops 
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Hudson, “Brjins Saga”, p. 243, citing Bugge, 'Nordisk sprog', pp. 299-300. 
13 Duggals leidsla. ed. by Cahill, pp. 1-2; for Konungs skuggsjd, see Chapter 2, above. 
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Konungs skuggsjd, ed. by Holm-Olsen, p. 20.5-8. 
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Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 157. 
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of Ireland. '““ The glimpse into hell in Njd/s saga replaces St Patrick with St Peter, 
but the Irish context of salvation is only momentarily deferred, for it is immediately 
recalled by Hrafn's vow to make a third pilgrimage to Rome if St Peter allows it. 
This echoes the earlier description of Brian's forgiveness of those who had trans- 
gressed three times and neatly sets up Brian as a parallel figure to St Peter himself.'” 

The second occurrence is one of the marvels that takes place in Iceland after the 
battle, when at Pyott4 (Washing River) on Good Friday, the priest had a vision of 
“sjAvardjup hjd altdrinu, ok sé bar t 6gnir margar' (a deep sea next to the altar, and 
he saw many terrifying sights in it).'* Although the abyss is not explicitly said to be 
hell, the combination of a watery setting and a horrific apparition parallels Hrafn's 
vision of hell through a river.'”? Furthermore, not only is the Icelandic church at 
which this happens by a river, but the name of the river — Pyotti — suggests bap- 
tism, which saves Christians from hell. Altogether, this and the other marvels help 
integrate the Irish material into the Norse narrative. Nor is the vision of hell the 
only motif that is expanded from the Insular world to the North: the rain of blood 
that afflicts Brédir before the battle is echoed by “rignir bl6di' (blood rains down) 
in the opening stanza of Darradarljod and the appearance of blood on the cope of 
the priest at Svinafell in Iceland on Good Friday. As Judy Quinn proposes, in this 
context, Dorrud's gruesome vision of women weaving the fates of the men in the 
battle becomes a kind of vision of hell as well.”* To this one might further add 
that the motifs of human heads and intestines that Dorrud sees themselves help 
“weave together' the Insular and Norse material, for Br6dir beheads Brj4nn and is 
punished by having his intestines wound around a tree, just as the shuttle in Dar- 
radarljod must have had entrails wound around it, for “guts' are the weft of the fab- 
ric whose warp threads are pulled tight by weights that are human heads. 

With these many visions of hell echoing after the momentous battle, yet another 
retrospective connection is established with the main event of Njd/s saga, the burn- 
ing of Nj4ll and his family. Literally this is a terrible act of vengeance for the killing 
of Hoskuldr Hvitanesg6di by Nj4ll's sons, but Nj4ll converts it into an act of pen- 
ance that will avert damnation, saying 'mun hann oss eigi be0i lata brenna bessa 


166 Duggals leidsla, ed. by Cahill, p. 92. 
17 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 452. 
168. Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 459. 


19 Haki Antonsson lists other “watery abysses of damnation' in “Salvation and Early Saga 
Writing in Iceland', p. 131. 
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heims ok annars' (he [God] will not let us burn in this world and in the next).!”! 


This allusion to the torments of hell and the horrific description of the deaths in 
the fire foreshadow the visions of hell that appear later in the saga, visions that 
arose from Irish sources. Although this material seems to have come to Iceland as 
part of an effort to teach the Icelanders how to behave at court and instill in them 
an appreciation of royal virtues and a proper fear of God, the author of Njdls saga 
subverts it into a theme of independence instead of subjugation. 

Early scholars of Njdls saga were puzzled by its inclusion of an account of the 
Battle of Clontarf in the first place, and Lehmann and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
as well as Finnur Jénsson, supposed that the account was an interpolation.!* A 
majority of scholars from Einar Olafur Sveinsson onwards, however, have held it 
to be an integral part of the saga.”* In support of this view, Lars Lònnroth lists 
many parallels between this section and the rest of the narrative, and Theodore 
Andersson argues that it serves to reinforce and universalize the apocalyptic tone 
of the burning of Njàll.”^ If we assume that the presence of the Icelander Porsteinn 
Sidu-Hallsson at the Battle of Clontarf was part of the tradition available to the 
author of Njdls saga, then Porsteinn's involvement in the events of the end of the 
saga, namely, his rescue of Flosi at the court of Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney, is such that it 
would seem strange to omit any mention of his own dramatic rescue shortly after- 
wards. Likewise, as Einar Olafur Sveinsson suggests, if the death of fifteen of the 
burners at Clontarf was also part of the received tradition, then that would be rea- 
son enough to include an account of the battle.!7* 

The Irish material was easily adapted to the content and conventions of Icelandic 
saga literature. One way in which this was done was by depicting Brjinn as a figure 
parallel to Olsfr Tryggvason, the first missionary king of Norway. This first appears 
when dreadful omens are visited upon the apostate Christian Brédir, an ally of 
Brjinn's enemy Sigtryggr silkiskegg (Chapter 156). Brédir's former comrade, the 
shrewd pagan Ospakr, explains the omens, and the enraged Brédir plans to kill him. 


1 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 329; we are grateful to Svanhildur 
Oskarsd&ttir for this suggestion. 


!? Lehmann and Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Die Njdlssage inbesondere in ihren juristischen 
Bestandtheilen, pp. 161-65; Finnur J6nsson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske litteraturs historie, 
pp. 525-40. 


13 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. xlviii. 
V4 Lònnroth, Njdls saga, p. 236; Andersson, Growth of the Medieval Icelandic Sagas, p. 200. 


15 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. xlviii. 
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In danger of his life, Ospakr vows to accept Christianity and join King Brjinn and 
follow him for the rest of his life. The omens in this episode share certain motifs with 
stories associated with Ol4fr Tryggvason. The weapons fighting by themselves and 
the death of Brédir's men echo Porleifs bdàttr jarlaskdlds, a tale interpolated into the 
Flateyjarb6k version of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar, in which an Icelandic poet takes 
vengeance on the pagan Jarl H4kon of Hladir by composing a poem that causes the 
jarl's hall to go dark and all the weapons in it to fight by themselves, resulting in the 
death of many of the jarl's men.!"* Another parallel is the vow in the face of death to 
accept Christianity and join a Christian king, which is very similar to that in Porsteins 
bdttr uxafòts, another of the tales interpolated into the Flateyjarb6lc Oldfs saga Trygg- 
vasonar. In this story, Porsteinn uxafòtr (“Ox-leg') is in the fatal grip of a troll-woman 
when he promises to accept Christianity and serve Olsfr for the rest of his life. Like 
Ospakr, he dies fighting for his lord, in this case at the Battle of Svoldr. Even the char- 
acters of the (foster-)brothers Bréòdir and Ospakr, who respectively represent the 
evil and good sides of paganism, have their parallels in Porsteins pdttr uxafòts, for as a 
youth Porsteinn dreams of a grave-mound in which dwell two brothers and their fol- 
lowers. Porsteinn saves one brother from the intimidation of the other, and the grate- 
ful survivor rewards him and tells him to go abroad and accept the new faith.!” All 
these parallels cast King Brj4nn in the role of King Olsfir, but the author of Njdls saga 
goes on to make Brj4nn surpass Ol4fr, for the latter was clearly holy but performed 
no miracles. The miracles associated with King Brjinn — the healing of his son's arm 
and the rejoining of the decapitated king's head to his body — suggest that the death 
of fifteen of the burners in this battle is a matter of divine vengeance, and the fact that 
marvels associated with the battle are seen from Caithness to Iceland underscores the 
relevance of these events even for the distant Icelanders. 

The relationship of Brjinn to the Norse material is expanded in the next part 
of the saga, which describes how Flosi makes a pilgrimage to Rome and pays a large 
sum in order to receive absolution from the pope himself. Kiri also makes a pilgrim- 
age to Rome but receives absolution without mention of payment for it. The paral- 
lel pilgrimages in turn lead to a new, retrospective evaluation of some of the people 
involved in the Battle of Clontarf, for Brjinn becomes the yardstick by which they are 
measured and seen to fall short. Whereas Brjinn in Ireland is a royal saint, the pope 
in Rome is an ecclesiastical functionary who expects to be paid for the performance of 
his duties. Br6dir of Man is an apostate deacon deeply skilled in heathen magic, and 


6 For a discussion of the relationship of this bdttr to Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, see Rowe, 
Development of Flateyjarbdòk, pp. 61-62. 
7 Fora detailed analysis of these texts and an examination of the medieval Icelandic depic- 


tion of the pagan age, see Rowe, Development of Flateyjarbok, pp. 62-65 and 68-73. 
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like the pope, his services are for sale. Jarl Sigurdr of Orkney is little better. Although 
he has been baptized, he has no compunction about attacking BrjA4nn, who is not 
only described as “allra konunga bezt at sér” (the most skilful of kings) but who is 
also extraordinarily merciful, pardoning transgressors three times for the same deed 
(Chapter 154). Like Brédir and the pope, Sigurdr's support goes for the right price, 
and like Brédir, he asks for a payment that signals his lust and ambition: both men 
demand the hand of the beautiful Kormlod and the kingdom of Ireland. 

Brjinn's death reveals yet another retrospectively understood relationship 
between Ireland and Iceland. It has long been shown that the descriptions of Brjinn 
and his sons parallel the descriptions of Nj4ll and his sons, but the parallels do not 
stop with the presentation of the characters.'”* Most importantly, the martyr-like 
deaths of Nja4ll, his wife, and their grandson appear to prefigure the martyrdom 
of the Irish king.'* In addition, Nj4ll's sons are killed in the fighting and conflagra- 
tion, just as Brjinn's oldest sons are killed in the battle. Last, there is a clear parallel 
between the fates of the young boys. Nji4ll's grandson refuses to be parted from his 
grandmother and dies with Nj4ll and Berghdòra in the fire. An oxhide had been laid 
over the three of them for protection, but the boy had stuck a finger out from under 
the hide, and his body is found with that finger burned off. Significantly, Brjinn's 
youngest son, whom the saga-author refers to as a boy, stays by his father and loses 
his arm in attempting to protect him but the stump is miraculously healed. All of 
this gives a distinctively Irish orientation to the depiction of salvation in the saga. 

As always, whenever an Icelandic saga makes a connection between a king and 
Icelanders, Njdls saga's depiction of Brjinn as an agent of Norse salvation and a 
superior version of Olsfr Tryggvason should make us think about the political con- 
text and programme of the saga. As Andersson notes, Njdls saga offers a new view 
of the relationship between Iceland and Norway: 


The Icelandic experience is lifted out of the historical context in which most of 
the sagas are embedded, with the result that Iceland is isolated and focused more 
sharply than elsewhere. It is no longer seen as emerging from a colonial period and 
maintaining on-going ties with the mother country. [...] In Njdls saga, Iceland 
has acquired more independence, toward the end even something approaching a 


national perspective. !$? 


78 Lònnroth, Njdls saga, pp. 232-33. 


!? Without mentioning other parallels between the accounts of the deaths of Nj4ll and of 
Brian, Haki Antonsson also sees Nj4ll's radiant and unburned body as foreshadowing the mar- 
tyrdom of Brian. See Haki Antonsson, Some Observations on Martyrdom', p. 71, n. 2. 
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This literary depiction of the independence of early eleventh-century Iceland of 
course stands in ironic contrast to the loss of Icelandic independence that occurred 
in the saga-author's own time, for Njd/ls saga dates to the 1280s, twenty years after 
the Icelanders submitted to the Norwegian king. 

Some medieval Icelanders considered that Norway's political domination 
was justified because it was a Norwegian king who was called to begin the con- 
version. !*! This assumption about the relationship between conversion and rule 
was a common one in the Middle Ages, for according to readings of St Paul — 
Ubi autem spiritus Domini, ibi libertas (11 Cor. 3. 17: “And where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty) — the Christian's freedom from the devil's bonds of sin 
meant that he was also not subject to political conquest. Conversely, those who 
had to be forced to accept Christianity lost their claims to political sovereignty 
and could be subjugated by their converters.?? Icelanders were quite conscious of 
this reasoning and developed a historical “myth of freedom' as a means of resisting 
Norwegian efforts to annex their country. For example, although fslendingabdòk 
states explicitly that it was Ol4fr Tryggvason who brought Christianity to Nor- 
way and Iceland, scholars such as Weber argue that Ari's subsequent depiction of 
Iceland freely choosing to accept Christianity at the Albingi of 1000 counters the 
claim that Ol4fr Tryggvason had converted Iceland forcibly and therefore that 
Norway had a claim to sovereignty over Iceland.'** Another example of this myth 
is found in Laxdaela saga (Chapter 40), when Kjartan refuses to be pressured into 
changing his religion but later of his own free will accepts baptism at the hands of 
King Oléfr. Similarly, in Njdls saga, no sooner is Ol4fr's conversion of Shetland, 
Orkney, and the Faeroe Islands mentioned than the saga-author has Njdll say: “Sv4 
list mér sem hinn nyi dtrinadr muni vera miklu betri ok sé muni sell er bann fer 
heldr. Ok ef beir menn koma ut hingat er bann sid bj6da b4 skal ek bat vel flytja' 
(It appears to me that the new faith will be much better, and that man will be 
fortunate who gets it instead [of the old faith]. And if the men who preach this 


181 “Hann var konungr uorr j sinne stiornn ok stormenzsku en byskup uorr j sinne predikan' 
(He [Ol4fr Tryggvason] was our king in his government and greatness, but he was our bishop in 
his preaching): Flateyjarbok, ed. by Gudbrandur Vigfusson and Unger, 1, 517. For a discussion, 
see Rowe, Development of Flateyjarbok, pp. 184-90. 


182 See Weber, Trreligiositit und Heldenzeitalter', pp. 499-505; Weber, TIntellegere histo- 
riam', pp. 125-27. 
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“Olsfr rex Tryggvasonr [...] kom kristni f Norveg ok 4 fslandi (Olsfr rex son of Tryggvi 
brought Christianity to Norway and to Iceland.): filendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob 
Benediktsson, p. 14. See Weber, Trreligiositit und Heldenzeitalter', pp. S00-05; Rowe, 
Development of Flateyjarbòk, pp. 188-89. 
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faith come out [to Iceland], then I shall exert myself to spread it).'?* Nonetheless, 
by ending the saga with an account of an Irish king who resembles Olsfr Trygg- 
vason in bringing a Scandinavian to Christ but who surpasses Ol4fr in being able 
to work miracles, Njdls saga separates the forces of Christianity from the forces 
of Norwegian imperialism. The specific relationship to Iceland is achieved by the 
retrospective construction of the deaths of Nj4ll and his family as prefiguring the 
martyrdom of Brjinn. Thus the view of Iceland as politically independent of Nor- 
way, which Andersson points out, is paralleled by the view of Iceland as independ- 
ent of Norway in the religious sphere as well. 

On the basis of the many parallels between the “Clontarf episode' and the rest 
of Njdls saga, Lònnroth concludes that the former was an integral part of the lat- 
ter and asserts that it is better to assume that the whole episode was composed 
by the author of Njd/s saga, who created it out of his own memory and his own 
imagination. '** Although we agree that the “Clontarf episode' is indeed an integral 
part of the saga, we have shown that it cannot possibly have been the creation of 
the saga-author; rather, he has reworked (part of?) the Insular narrative into an 
Icelandic literary form.'** The parallels with Borleifs bàttr jarlaskdlds and Porsteins 
bdttr uxafòts cannot be coincidental, and wholly typical of late saga style are the 
tidy sets of antithetical pairs. The evil apostate Br6dir, who is killed by the separa- 
tion of his intestines from the rest of his body, is juxtaposed with the Christian 
Brjinn, whose decapitated head is miraculously rejoined to his neck, and Hrafn 
enn raudi, who is captured by devils but released, is juxtaposed with Porsteinn 
Sidu-Hallsson, who is captured by the Irish but released.!*” 


Conclusion 


The above investigation of the Battle of Clontarf in Icelandic sources emphasizes 
the need for scholarly rigour: as specialists have long known, thirteenth-century 
Icelandic sagas cannot be treated as contemporary evidence for events in Ireland in 


184 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 255 (ch. 100). 
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Lònnroth, Njd/s saga, pp. 231-36. 


186 Another element of the narrative that has been reworked by the saga-author is the 
method of Brédir's execution: Thomas D. Hill presents a parallel with an Icelandic reference to 
the execution of the apostate Arius. See Hill, 'Evisceration of Brédir'. 

157 For examples of antithetical pairs in the Flateyjarb6k Oldfs saga helga, see Rowe, 
Development of Flateyjarbòk, pp. 116 and 136-37. 
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1014. Even though the sagas very likely drew on material composed in Man, that 
material] is not itself contemporary evidence, as it seems to date from around 1100, 
as we argue above. In addition, it was not incorporated into the sagas unchanged 
but was adapted for the saga-authors' purposes. Last but not least, the saga accounts 
are inaccurate in a number of respects. On the positive side, many important new 
insights have emerged. We have shown that there is ample evidence for Norse-Irish- 
Latin trilingualism in Man as well as in Dublin in the era after the Battle of Clon- 
tarf, and there were lay as well as ecclesiastical authors composing works of poetry 
and prose in that dynamic milieu.'** Moreover, the contention that a text about 
the Battle of Clontarf was written in Norse in the Isle of Man around 1100 can 
no longer be rejected on the assumption that Old Norse “sagas' are solely products 
of Iceland. Another step forward comes from recognizing the close thematic rela- 
tionships between the Clontarf material in Njd/s saga and the Irish texts that King 
Hdékon had translated into Norse, for the presence of these translations in Icelandic 
manuscripts indicates the route by which a text from Man from the beginning of 
the twelfth century was transmitted to Iceland over a century later. 


188 See Introduction and Chapter 3 also. 
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KJARVALR IRAKONUNGR AND 
GAELIC ANCESTRY IN ICELAND 


Introduction 


Our case studies of Konungs skuggsjd and of Old Norse accounts of the Battle 
of Clontarf reveal interest in the Gaelic west in both Norway and Iceland in the 
thirteenth century, while study of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, the praise-poem for 
Raghnall, king of Man, reveals reciprocal Gaelic interest in Scandinavian cultural 
artefacts and perhaps in the contemporary Norwegian realm specifically.' In this 
chapter we continue investigating Icelandic interest in the Gaelic west through 
analysis of the Gaelic component of the Icelandic origin legend and Icelandic gene- 
alogies. As traced in Icelandic texts, Gaelic-named individuals were significant for 
Icelanders at different points in time in two ways: antiquarian interest in traditions 
of the settlement, and prestige conferred through claims of elite ancestry. It will 
be argued below that the period after around 1250, when King H4kon had gained 
control over most of the chieftaincies in Iceland, was a turning point after which 
claims to descent from Kjarvalr fFrakonungr (king of the Irish”) became widespread 
among the social elite. 

For the legend of the Icelandic landndm (“settlement'), two sources are crucial. 
The first is [lendingabok (“The Book of Icelanders'), written sometime between 


! For Norway, see Chapters 2 (Konungs skuggsjd) and 3 (Baile Suthach Sith Emhna); for 
Iceland, see Chapter 4 (Clontarf). 
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1122 and 1133 by Ari enn frodi (“the Learned”) Porgilsson (1068-1148), who 
claims that Irish papar (“clerics”) were the first inhabitants of Iceland and that a 
later Irish missionary, Bishop Jòhan enn irski (“the Irishman”), was in Iceland for 
a few years in the first half of the eleventh century.* The second source is Land- 
ndmabdk (“The Book of Settlements'), the complex textual transmission of which 
we review below. This work describes the settlement from around AD 870 to 930 
in great detail and refers to Ireland several times in its introduction and to Gaelic 
names in its genealogical and place-name lore.* We begin by comparing its open- 
ing references to Ireland with those in Llendingabdk, and we consider those ref- 
erences with respect to Landndmabdk's textual transmission and overall purpose. 
Next we catalogue and analyse Gaelic personal names in Landndmabdk, with a 
view to indications of oral or literate transmission. Gaelic names apparently reflect 
transmission of historical tradition, as well as more or less fabricated claims of pres- 
tigious ancestry. Since the key embodiment of prestigious Gaelic ancestry, Kjarvalr 
Irakonungr, also appears to originate in genuine tradition, we investigate if he had 
a real historical antecedent in Ireland during the period of the Icelandic landndm. 
This brings us to a discussion of how and why Gaelic ancestry acquired prestige 
for elite Icelanders. Our analysis of Gaelic kings and aristocrats in the genealogies 
of Landndmabdk leads to the key issue: claimed descent from Kjarvalr frakonungr 
transforms this figure from part of tradition into ultimate prestigious Gaelic ances- 
tor. Why the Icelandic elite, particularly in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were moved to deploy and develop the Gaelic element of their traditions to 
mould a contemporary self-image is our concern in the latter part of the chapter. 


? Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 18; for a typological expla- 
nation of the papar in Llendingabòk, see Hermann, “Lslendingabok and History'. The presence 
of papar in Iceland has not so far been demonstrated archaecologically, and there are various 
explanations for their mention in Icelandic sources; see Orri Vésteinsson, “The Archaeology of 
Landn4m', and Svavar Sigmundsson, Icelandic Place-Names'. Irish geographer Dicuill, writ- 
ing at Louis the Pious's court in 825, reports Irish clerics on mortificatory retreat in summer 
795, seemingly in Iceland, either a unique event or a more regular practice (Dicuili Liber, ed. by 
Tierney, pp. 74-75 $$ 9-13). 

3 Gaelic elements of Landndmabdok have attracted scholarly interest; see, for example, 
Hermann P4lsson, Keltar é Island, notably pp. 47-102, 119-27, 159-207; Hermann P4lsson, 
“Keltnesk mannan6òfn'; Hermann P4lsson, “Um fra-òrnefni'; Sayers, "Management of the Celtic 
Fact'; Helgi Gudmundsson, Um haf innan, pp. 169-89, 296-304; J6nas Kristjinsson, Ireland 
and the Irish”; O Corrdéin, Viking Ireland'; Hudson, “Brjins Saga”; Scott, Old Norse Forms of 
Early Irish Names; Wellendorf, Interplay of Pagan and Christian Traditions', for a survey of 
the descendants of Irish persons in Iceland. 
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The Textual Transmission of Landnamabòoòk 


Landndmabdk comprises five parts. The first recounts the discovery, earliest 
explorers, and first landndmsmenn (i.e. people who first claimed land) of Iceland. 
The remaining parts list J(andndmsmenn in each quarter, beginning in the west and 
ending in the south. Landndmabdk traces major events and family history down to 
the thirteenth century and mentions some 415 landndmsmenn, more than 3500 
other people, and almost 1500 place-names.* 

Three important medieval versions are extant: Sturlubék, compiled between 
1275 and 1280 by the l9gmadr (lawman') Sturla P6rdarson (d. 1284), also author 
of Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar and fslendinga saga; Melab6k, a fragment of only 
two leaves, named for a farm, Melar in Melasveit, and likely compiled by lawman 
Snorri Markusson (d. 1313); and Hauksbòk, compiled around 1310 by lawman 
Haukr Erlendsson (d. 1334), who held posts in administration in both Norway 
and Iceland.* Their positions in Iceland's social elite and in the Norwegian royal 
administration will be discussed further below. The original versions of Land- 
ndmabdk are now lost — perhaps subsumed into later redactions — but Haukr 
attests to the involvement of both Ari enn froòòi Porgilsson, the early twelfth- 
century chieftain, priest, and author of fslendingabdk, and Kolskeggr enn vitri (“the 
Wise').* A subsequent version, known as *Styrmisbék due to its attribution to 
the priest Styrmir enn frodi Kirason, is also now lost. It would have been written 
around 1220. Haukr refers to the earlier work of Ari and Kolskeggr and also states 
that he used the versions by Sturla and Styrmir.” Some contents of *Styrmisbék 
can be determined with probability, but what was in Ari's and Kolskeggr's works 
can only be conjectured. Nonetheless, analysis of Irish or more broadly Gaelic 


4* See Haraldur Matthiasson, Landid og landndima. 


5 Llendingabok, Landndmabòk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. Loxiii-Lxxxiv; Audur 
Ingvarsdéttir, 'Sagnarit eda skr4?'; ÀArmann Jakobsson, 'Hvad 4 ad gera vid Landndmu?'. For 
Sturla Pò6rdarson, see Gudrun Asa Grimsdéttir, 'Sturla P6rdarson'. For Haukr Erlendsson, see 
Gunnar Hardarson, Littérature et spiritualité en Scandinavie médiévale, pp. 168-83. 


& Lilendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 395 ($ H354): “Nu er yfir 
farit um landn4m bau, er verit hafa 4 fslandi, eftir bvi sem fr6dir menn hafa skrifat, fyrst Ari 
prestr hinn fr69i Porgilsson ok Kolskeggr hinn vitri' (Now those land-claims which occurred in 
Iceland have been surveyed, according to what learned men have written, first the priest Ari the 


Learned Porgilsson and Kolskeggr the Wise). 


? Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 395, 397 ($ H354); 
cf. p. 133 ($ H78), where Haukr cites Ari directly. No more is known of Kolskeggr, who 
may have been an older contemporary of Ari's (llendingabòk, Landndmabdok, ed. by Jakob 
Benediktsson, pp. cvi-cx). 
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elements in Landndmabòk allows that in some cases we may be dealing with mate- 
rial going back to the first redactions. The accepted manuscript stemma is set out 
in Figure 5.1 below:* 


*Work of Ari and Kolskeggr 
(early twelfth century) 


| 


bony 
(c. 1220) 


Sturlub6k 
(c. 1275-80) 


ra Hauksbòk 
c. 1300-10) (1306-08) 


S Skardsdrbék 


(before 1636) 


OE 


Pò6rdarbòk 
(before 1676) 


Figure 5.1. Stemma of the manuscripts of Landndimabòok 


References to Ireland in the Introduction to LandnAmab6k 


Landndmabdk begins with a well-known reference to Irish papar who left books, 
bells, and related objects behind in Iceland, which the author assumes is the island 
of Thule mentioned by Bede in his computistical work De temporum ratione (“On 
the Reckoning of Time'):? 


“ The Book of Settlements, trans. by Hermann Pi4lsson and Edwards, p. 5; Sveinbjòrn 
Rafnsson, Studier i Landndmabdk, p. 61. 


* Landndmabdk shows no awareness of Dicuill — pace Helgi Gudmundsson, Um haf innan, 
pp. 92-100 — the Irish geographer who also appears to refer to Iceland as Thile/Tyle, and whose 
reference to Irish hermit-clerics there (Dicuili Liber, ed. by Tierney, pp. 74-75 $$ 9-13) thus 
may be seen as independent corroboration of Icelandic tradition about this matter. The variant 


forms Thule (Bede), Thyle/Thile, and Tyle/ Tile are all documented. 
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[i Aldarfarsbék beiri, er Beda prestr heilagr gerdi, er getit eylands bess, er Thile 
heitir ok 4 b6kum er sagrt, at liggi sex doeegra sigling f nordr fr4 Bretlandi. [...] En 49r 
fsland byggdisk af N6regi, vaàru bar beir menn er Nordmenn kalla papa; beir varu 
menn kristnir, ok hyggja menn, at beir hafi verit vestan um haf, bvi at fundusk eptir 
beim bcekr irskar, bjollur ok baglar ok enn fleiri hlutir, beir er bat m4tti skilja, at 
beir v4ru Vestmenn. Enn er ok bess getit A b6kum enskum, at 4 bann tima var farit 
milli landanna.!* 


[In the Aldarfarsbok [Book of the Course of Time'], which the holy priest Bede 
made, an island is mentioned called Thile, and in books it is said to lie six days” 
sailing to the north of Britain. [...] But before Iceland was settled from Norway 
there were men there whom the Northmen call papar. They were Christians, 
and people think that they had come over the sea from the west, because they 
left behind Irish books, bells, staffs, and many other things that made it clear that 
they were Westmen [i.e. Irish]. Also, it is mentioned in English books that there 
was travel between these countries at that time. |] 


This account, a version of which appears in fslendingabdk, depicts Christian men 
from Ireland living in Iceland before the arrival of the Northmen.'' The word 
for these clerics' staffs, baglar, singular bagall, is derivative of Old/Middle Irish 


9 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 31-32 ($$ S1, H1). The 
Old Norse title Aldarfarsbok (Book of the Course of Time”) does not correspond exactly to 
either of Bede's titles (De temporum ratione “On the Reckoning of Time' and De temporibus 
liber “The Book on Times'), but the reference must be to the former, for Landndmabdk dates 
the settlement in years from Creation (anno mundi), the system of dating used in De tempo- 
rum ratione, whereas De temporibus liber dates events by regnal years of emperors; fslendingabdk, 
Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 42 ($$ S8, H8): “Sumar bat, er beir Ingélfr f6ru til 
at byggja fsland, hafdi Haraldr hàrfagri verit t6lf Ar konungr at Nò6regi; b4 var lidit frA upphafi 
bessa heims sex busundir vetra ok sjau tigir ok brir vetr, en fr4 holdgan dréttins Adtta hundrud 
àra ok sjau tigir ok fjogur àr' (That summer, when Ingé6lfr and his men went to live in Iceland, 
Harald Fair-hair had been king in Norway for twelve years; then six thousand, seventy-three 
winters had passed from the beginning of this world, and from the Incarnation of the Lord eight 
hundred and seventy-four years). 


1 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 5 (and cf. n. 7): “P4 vé4ru 
hér menn kristnir, beir es Nordmenn kalla papa, en beir f6ru sidan 4 braut, af bvi at beir vildu 
eigi vesa hér vid heidna men, ok létu eptir beekr frskar ok bjollur ok bagla; af bvi màtti skilja, at 
beir varu menn irskir' (Then Christian men were here, those whom Northmen call papa, but 
afterwards they went away, because they did not want to be here with heathen people, and they 
left behind Irish books and bells and staffs; from this it could be understood that they were 


Irish men). 
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bachall (< Latin baculus).'* Christianity was not officially adopted in Iceland until 
999/1000. Landndmabòk continues by dating the settlement with reference to 
specific historical figures, most notably King Kjarvalr (Cerball): 


P4 er fsland fannsk ok byggdisk af N6regi, var Adri4nus p4fi ( Ròma og Jéhannes 
eptir hann, s4 er enn fimmti var med bvi nafni i postuligu szti, en Hlo6ver 
Hlo9versson keisari fyrir nordan fjall, en Le6 ok Alexandr son hans yfir Miklagardi; 
b4 var Haraldr hérfagri konungr yfir N6regi, en Eirfkr Eymundarson i Svipj6d og 
Bjorn son hans, en Gormr enn gamli at Danmork, en Elfr40r enn riki i Englandi og 
Jàtvardr son hans, en Kjarvalr at Dyflinni, Sigurdr jarl enn riki f Orkneyjum.? 


[When Iceland was discovered and settled from Norway, Hadrian was pope in 
Rome and John after him, the Fifth [recte Eighth] with that name in the Apostolic 
seat, and Louis, son of Louis, was emperor north of the mountain [the Alps, i.e. in 
Germany], and Leo and his son [recte brother] Alexander over Byzantium; Haraldr 
Fair-hair was king over Norway then, and Eirfkr Eymundarson in Sweden and his 
son Bjorn, and Gormr the Old in Denmark, and Alfred the Great in England and 
his son Edward, and Kjarvalr in Dublin and Jarl Sigurdr the Mighty in the Orkneys.] 


This information does not seem to come from sagas or extant Icelandic annals. The 
latter, which are not contemporary for the settlement period, note the papacies 
of Hadrian and John, but none state that this was John V.* Leo VI (886-912) is 
mentioned in the annals, but not Alexander III (912-13). The Icelandic annals also 
mention an emperor Basilius' (867-86). Reference to Eirikr Eymundarson and his 
son ruling Sweden might come from annals for 870 and 871. The synchronism 
for the settlement thus allows that the author of Landndmabdk had available sev- 
eral “books' and/or regnal lists; significantly, these differ from sources used by Ice- 
landic annalists.'* Sources, direct or indirect, of different character and authority 
can be envisaged: contemporary western European chronicling tradition for popes, 


!? Cleasby and Guòbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, derive it from Latin 
baculus, but medial -g- resembles other Old Norse approximate reflexes of the Gaelic guttural -ch-. 

3 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 32-33 ($$ S2, H2). 

14 The extant Icelandic annals were compiled around 1280 and later and draw on exem- 
plars that began to be compiled around 1200; see J6nas Kristj4nsson, “Anndlar'. 

5 Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, Index. Eirfkr is the only king ruling in Sweden around 
this time. Another Eirikr ruled Sweden from 940, but he is always called by his nickname: Eirikr 
sigrseli (Victorious'). 

16 For the sources of the annals, see Islandske Annaler, ed. by Storm, pp. Ixxiii-lxx. A num- 
ber of regnal lists are edited in A/lfredi islenzk, ed. by Kilund and Beckman, 111, 55-59. 
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emperors east and west, and kings of England, but also legends and traditions such 
as king-lists, oral or written, for Scandinavian kings, jarls of Orkney, and arguably 
Kjarvalr.'” Some individuals mentioned synchronize with the early landndm (e.g. 
the two popes), others with most of its duration (e.g. the English kings), and still 
others with various parts of the period (e.g. Greek emperors and perhaps Kjarvalr). 
The chronology of Scandinavian kings and of Sigurdr enn riki is, of course, wholly 
uncertain, excepting Gormr, whose only known absolute date (935 or 936) is at the 
end of the landndm.'* In any case, the author of Landndmabdk used “Kjarvalr in 
Dublin', along with other European potentates, to establish an absolute chronol- 
ogy for the landndm, underlining Kjarvalr's importance. 

Landndmabdk's synchronisms for the settlement differ from those of Ari Por- 
gilsson in flendingabdk. Ari states that Iceland was discovered and settled while 
Haraldr hérfagri was king of Norway, and when fvarr son of Ragnarr lodbrdk 
('Shaggy Breeches') killed St Edmund, which according to Ari happened in the 
year 870." Repeating what “spakir menn' (wise men) have said, Ari declares that 
Iceland was “4 sex tegum vetra [...] albyggt' (fully settled in sixty winters) and “bat 
vas sex tegum vetra eptir drip Eadmundar konungs, vetri eda tveim Adr Haraldr 
enn hàrfagri yrdi daudr' (that was sixty winters after the killing of King Edmund, 
and one or two winters before Haraldr Fair-hair died).?' Iceland was thus discov- 
ered and settled in the period 870-930. Ari's main dating references, then, are to 
the reign of Haraldr hdrfagri and the year of St Edmund's killing. In contrast with 
Landndmabck, Ari links the chronology of settlement to biblical history by casting 
the year as 870 years after the Incarnation, thus placing the settlement of Iceland 
within a Christian framework. In this account, the Gaels play no part in what is 
a settlement of Norwegian origin. Landndmabdk's somewhat different approach 
also stresses a Norwegian origin, but in addition it mentions settlers from other 
parts of Scandinavia and from the Gaelic west. 


V Kjarvalr at Dyflinni reflects nothing in Irish annals, and so is most likely Icelandic oral 
tradition; of this, much below. 


18 This is calculated to be the date of Archbishop Unni of Hamburg-Bremen's visit to 
Gormr mentioned by Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae, Book 1, $ 59 (ed. by 
Trillmich and Buchner). 


9 Whatever Ari's direct source for this date, it derives ultimately from the chronology of 
the contemporary Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, in which the year in this period begins at Michaelmas 
(29 September); according to Abbo of Fleury's Passio Sancti Eadmundi, the martyrdom occurred 
on 20 November, and therefore in 869 (see The Book of the Icelanders, trans. by Grenlie, p. 76, 
nn. 11, 12): 


WW flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 9. 
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The second chapter of Landndmabdk also literally puts Iceland on the map. 
It is said to take seven days to sail from Stad in Norway to Horn in east Iceland, 
four days from Langanes in north Iceland to Spitzbergen, four days from Snefells- 
nes in west Iceland to Greenland, and five days from Reykjanes in the south to 
Jolduhlaup/Léim Làéra (“Mare's Leap”), which has been identified with Cenn Léime 
or Slyne Head, in Connemara, Co. Galway, Ireland.”?' Ireland again plays its part, 
this time helping to locate Iceland in the North Atlantic. We will return shortly to 
the significance of the point of landfall on the west coast of Ireland. 

Landnamabòk claims that the first settler, Ing6lfr Arnarson, and his foster- 
brother Hjorleifr explored Iceland before returning to Norway. While Ingélfr 
planned their journey and settlement, Hjorleifr went raiding in Ireland and brought 
back ten slaves, first to Norway and then to Iceland. Once there, however, the slaves 
killed Hjorleifr and fled to islands south of Iceland, where they were tracked down 
and killed by Ingé6lfr. The islands were named after the slaves: Vestmannaeyjar, the 
islands of the Westmen or Irish, traditionally one of the first place-names coined 
in the new land.” An authentic detail in this episode is minnpak, the term for food 
that the slaves prepared by kneading meal and butter, giving rise to the place-name 
Min(n)bakseyrr (“gravelly bank of Minnbak', now unknown). This reflects Gaelic 
menadach, a word for gruel of meal and water or butter, a penitential diet.” A tale 
of mutinous Irish slaves is, of course, of an order very different from references to 
papar, to Kjarvalr in Dublin, and to a journey time to Ireland. Yet it again links Ire- 
land with the fundamentals of the settlement, this time through place-name lore. 


Gaelic Names in Landnamabék 


In addition to references to Ireland in the introduction, the genealogies in Land- 
ndmabdk show that the link with the Gaelic west was significant for all three redac- 
tors of Landndmabdok working in the period from around 1270 to 1310. Was it so 
for earlier versions of Landndmabdk, those of Styrmir K4rason around 1220 and 
of the early twelfth century? It can be argued that at least some Gaelic material was 


“| flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 32-33 ($$ S2, H2); for 
Slyne Head, see O Tuathail, “Varia 1. Léim Lara', Mac Giolla Easpaig, T'Influence scandinave', 
pp. 477-80, and further below. 


2 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 38-45 ($$ S6-8, H6-8). 


a Llendingabdok, Landnd4imabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 43 ($$ S8, H8); Marstrander, 
Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, p. 111 n. 2; see Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 443, 
and <http://www.dil.ie> s.v. “menadach' (dil.ie/31930). 
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present in the original versions. As the papar are mentioned in fslendingabdk and 
in extant versions of Landndmabdk, most likely they were in the first redactions of 
Landndmabòk as well. Inclusion of Kjarvalr in the synchronism may also go back 
to the first redactions, for Ari provided a synchronism in fslendingabdk, so it seems 
likely that there was one in the earliest versions of Landndmabok. The reference 
to the distance to Jolduhlaup is likewise consistent with Ari's approach to history, 
given that Bede's Historia ecclesiastica was arguably one of the models for Ari's his- 
toriography.* Bede begins his work with a geographical introduction that situates 
his own island homeland in relation to the countries across the sea from it. 

The reference to Jolduhlaup is supported by a genealogical connection: Hrafn 
Hlymreksfari (“traveller to Limerick) Oddsson was married to Vigdis, great- 
granddaughter of the settler Ol4fr feilan (“Wolfling'), and was thus related to 
Ari.* Moreover, Hrafn is identified as a source of information in Landndma- 
bok and as a long-term resident at Limerick.** The association may give meaning 
to the journey distance from Iceland to Jolduhlaup or Cenn Léime, on the west 
coast of Ireland. 

Éamonn O Tuathail rejected as “quite erroneous' Todd's suggestion in 1867 
that Jolduhlaup be identified with Loop Head, Co. Clare.” In its favour, however, 
it may be noted that Loop Head commands the entrance to the Shannon estu- 
ary and access to Limerick. O Tuathail may have been influenced by a reference 
in Eugene O'Curry's Ordnance Survey Letter of 1839 on Loop Head, in which he 
quoted approvingly part of an Irish poem of 1794: 


Is Leap-Head, no Ceann-Léime gairm 

as ainm ceart na hàite a deirim 

an ionad Loop-Head, téarma bréagach 
tlachtghrafairighe sgriobh go déighionach 

da ccallfidh an Ghaodhailge léir-bhinn mhilis 
cà bfhuighidh an teanga n4 an fear eolais 

a gheabhadh amach le grinneas céille 


gurab ionann Loop-Head is Ceann-Léime? 


2^ Olafia Einarsd6ttir, Studier i kronologisk metode, pp. 25-26, 27-30. 
25 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 158 ($$ S116, H88). 


2o filendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 162 ($$ S122, H94); see 
Chapter 1, Treland and Iceland' and “Hrafn H/ymreksfari and Hvitramannaland'. 


7 O Tuathail, 'Varia 1. Léim Lara'; Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, 


p. lxxv, n. 
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[Leaphead or Ceann-Léime is the title 

or right name of the place, I say 

instead of Loophead a flying (false) term 

of topographers who lately wrote 

if the smooth melodious sweet Irish was (had been) lost 

where would be found the language through which or the learned 
man by whom could be discovered by depth of wisdom 

that Loop-Head is the same as Ceann-Léime?] 


O'Curry endorsed the poet's view of the location of Ceann Léime, although he 
knew that the poet, Michael Brennan from Co. Roscommon, lacked local knowl- 
edge of Co. Clare, and O'Curry dismissed other observations of Brennan's on that 
basis. Since the well-attested Irish name for Loop Head, Ceann Léime, earlier Cenn 
Léime, means 'Leap Head', one would expect the anglicized form to reflect this, and 
its failure to do so prompted Brennan's rejection of a topographer's novelty. He 
had in mind, no doubt, the likes of Henry Pelham's Grand Jury Map of Co. Clare of 
1787, in which the name is given as “Cape Leane or Loops Head'. This corroborates 
John Lloyd's A Short Tour of the County of Clare of 1780, which remarks “it is call'd 
by Navigators LUP'S HEAD, the same appearing to them, at some distance, like 
unto a Wolf 's Head'. The explanation is fanciful, but Lloyd was a native of Co. 
Clare and may be supposed to have been conversant with local tradition. The two 
pre-Ordnance Survey witnesses suggest that the answer to the rhetorical question 
about language in Brennan's poem is Old Norse. Loop (< hlaup) Head should be 
added to the corpus of Norse place-names listed by Dénall Mac Giolla Easpaig. 

Since the treacherous, reef-strewn waters about Slyne Head mean that neither 
it nor Loop Head were landfalls, but navigational landmarks, the balance of prob- 
ability, perhaps, is that the reference in Landndmabdk is indeed to Slyne Head, as 
O Tuathail instances Léim Lira ('Mare's Leap”) as an attested earlier form of the 
latter place-name. On the other hand, why should a headland halfway down Ire- 
land's west coast, rather than a point further north in Co. Donegal or Co. Mayo, 
be the first landmark for a voyager from Iceland? Moreover, since both Slyne Head 
and Loop Head are known today in Irish simply as Ceann Léime (“Headland of the 
Leap”), Loop Head no less than Slyne Head may be thought to presuppose a medi- 
eval tale explaining the leap', as O Tuathail conjectured of Slyne Head. Perhaps 
Léim Làra originally applied to both. 


*8 For O'Curry's Ordnance Survey Letter, Lloyd's Tour of Clare 1780, and Grand Jury 
Maps 1787 (for Pelham's Map), see Clare County Library, <http://www.clarelibrary.ie> 
[accessed 10 February 2017]; cf. Mac Giolla Easpaig, T'Influence scandinave'. 
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In any event, the west coast, although remote from Dublin and other east coast 
Viking centres, would be the obvious first target on a crossing from Iceland if the 
intention were to proceed to Limerick. Donnchadh O Corrd4in introduced the 
reference to Jolduhlaup into the — mainly archaeological — debate about “way- 
stations' or coastal havens in late Viking-Age Ireland.” Hrafn Hlymreksfari per- 
sonifies the travel route implied by this reference, just two generations before a pro- 
totype Landndmabdk attributed to Ari, and shows that Ari's family connections 
to the Gaelic west were not restricted to his distant ancestor Ol4fr, who bore the 
Gaelic epithet feilan. It may be added that the journey time to Greenland in Land- 
ndmabdok can only have been generated after Eirikr enn raudi's expedition there, 
dated by Ari in fslendingabdk to 985.** Ari's genealogy in fslendingabdk, which is 
the only one of this kind in Iceland, highlights his Virgilian descent from the king 
of the Turks' (Troy), the Norse gods, and the kings of Norway,*' but he does not 
suppress the link with the Gaelic world, for Olsfr feilan was a leading figure in the 
landndm and thus one of the early elite of Iceland. 

It is uncertain whether Gaelic names — not to mention claims of prestigious 
Gaelic ancestry, including descent from Kjarvalr Irakonungr — were in the original 
written tradition of the early twelfth century. We return to the question below. 
It is plausible, however, that mention of Kjarvalr at Dyflinni in the opening syn- 
chronism, as well as the tale about the papar, the sailing distance to Ireland and, 
as we will see, the tale of Hjorleifr's Irish slaves were in the prototypes of Land- 
ndmabdk. It is hard to evaluate the near silence of Ari in his fslendingabdok about 
a Gaelic dimension to the settlement. In his prologue to flendingabdk, Ari writes 
that he showed the work to Bishop Porlakr Runòlfsson at Skalholt (1118-33) and 
Bishop Ketill Porsteinsson at H6lar (1122-45). frlendingabdk gives a short over- 
view of key events in Icelandic history from around 870 to 1118.?* It proceeds 
from the settlement to the foundation of the General Assembly at Pingvellir and 
states that a Norwegian named Ulflj6tr brought the first law to Iceland from Nor- 
way, the so-called Ulfljétr's Law, based on Gulabingslog. Ari's work has a strong 
legal focus: regulation of the calendar; splitting of Iceland into quarters c. 965; 


2 Sheehan, Stummann Hansen, and O Corr4in, “Viking Age Maritime Haven', p. 112. 

30 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 13-14. 

3) Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 26-28; in the Prologue to 
his Edda, Snorri Sturluson claims “Nr mi9ri veroldunni var gort bat hus ok herbergi er Agetast 
hefir verit, er kallat var Troja. Pat kollum vér Tyrkland' (Near the middle of the world was built 
the finest house and the finest room ever, which was called Troy. We call it Turkey). Snorri 
Sturluson, Edda, ed. by Faulkes, p. 4. 


3 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 3-26. 
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settlement of Greenland; acceptance of Christianity; foundation of a supreme 
court, the so-called Fifth Court, c. 1005; introduction of the tithe c. 1097. He 
records that the writing of the laws began in the winter of 1117-18. It could be, 
therefore, that the narrow thematic scope of fslendingabdk precluded mention of 
a Gaelic element in the settlement legend, but that there was nothing to prevent 
it from being included in Ari's prototype Landndmabdk. In support of this, we 
note that fslendingabdk, together with passing notice of Olsfr fèilan, also casually 
mentions the place-name Min(n)bakseyrr, in locating the landfall of early settler 
Ingé6lfr.? His fellow expeditionary and foster-brother Hjorleifr is omitted, but the 
nature of the reference implies that the tale of Hjorleifr's Irish slaves — serving to 
explain a place-name containing a Gaelic common noun — was known to Ari and 
his audience. In addition, it is a plausible conjecture that Kjarvalr at Dyflinni, the 
papar, and the sailing distance to Ireland had entered the written record as early 
as the twelfth century. There seems no more reason to suppose than to deny that 
other Gaelic names and traditions had done so, however. 

If Gaelic material was in the original Landndmabdk, its significance there would 
have depended on the purpose of the work, a subject on which there is no scholarly 
consensus. It has been argued that the original Landndmabòk was an origo gentis 
inspired by Bede's Historia ecclesiastica, a legitimation for claims of landowner- 
ship, or a list of farms compiled under the aegis of Bishop Gizurr fsleifsson who 
needed to establish parish boundaries before the tithe laws could be accepted.** If 
the first suggestion were correct, then the Gaelic link would have been significant, 
as Gaelic settlers were associated with the origins of Iceland.** In the case of the 
second and third suggestions, the Gaelic link would not have been important, as it 
is not depicted as bestowing special authority on the original land-claims or their 
subsequent division and inheritance. 

Proceeding to Styrmir Ki4rason's redaction more than a century later, some 
Gaelic elements are likely to have been included: Melab6k includes specific Irish 
elements noticed below (such as the motif of Hjorleifr's slaves) that must have been 
derived from *Styrmisbòk.** More generally, the Gaelic names material was likely 
to have been significant for *Styrmisbdék, if that redaction was a fairly comprehensive 


33 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 5. 

34 For the first, see Jakob Benediktsson, Landnamabdk'; for the second, see Sveinbjòrn 
Rafnsson, Sògugerd landndmabòkar; for the third, see Einar G. Pétursson, Efling kirkjuvaldsins'. 
For an overview of this debate, see Gunnar Karlsson, Landnédm Islands, pp. 167-71. 

35 For the treatment of settlers from Ireland, see Sayers, Management of the Celtic Fact'. 


36 Llendingabdok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 44 n. 3. 
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collection of traditions about the settlement. Whether claims to prestigious Gaelic 
ancestry were already included in Landndmabdok as early as the *Styrmisbék redac- 
tion is a different matter.” Scholars have argued that certain developments — the 
desire for complete coverage of Iceland, the integration of additional genealogies, 
and the refocusing of the material from genealogy to historiography — were moti- 
vated by political changes in Iceland in the earlier thirteenth century, but as with 
the original Landndmabdk, the purpose of *Styrmisbék is debated. Sveinbjòrn 
Rafnsson argues that the principal aim of the compiler was to provide the land- 
owners of his day with illustrious ancestors to strengthen their claims to the land, 
while Adolf Fridriksson and Orri Vésteinsson believe that it was to provide the Ice- 
landic landscape with a history.** Other scholars, working on the assumption that 
the original Landndmabdk was very terse and formulaic, imply that the purpose of 
*“Styrmisb6k — along with the extant thirteenth-century redactions — was to pro- 
vide Iceland with a foundation myth demonstrating the piety of pagan and Chris- 
tian settlers alike or, more specifically, to create an “evolutionary thrust of blood 
lines running from Celtic royalty through landtakers to Icelandic ecclesiastics'.” 
Whichever of these is correct, it is argued below that there is no reason to believe 
that the Gaelic link was employed for ideological purposes in *Styrmisbék. 

Coming at last to extant versions of Landndmabdk, we now approach this prob- 
lem from a different angle, examining in detail all Gaelic personal names for evi- 
dence of the processes by which they were transmitted and available in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 


Transmission of Gaelic Names in Landnimabòk 


Landndmabdòk mentions some sixty-four persons bearing up to forty-five Gaelic 
names or epithets, just under 2 per cent of approximately 3500 people named. The 
key question for us is why medieval Icelanders claimed descent from Kjarvalr fra- 
konungr and kept traditions about other persons with Gaelic names or epithets. To 
answer this, we need to understand the origin and transmission of Gaelic names 
in Landndmabdk as a body of data. We seek to clarify to which periods these 


3” Jakob Benediktsson, “'Landnimab6k', p. 279; Hermann Pàilsson and Edwards, 
“Translators' Introduction', in The Book of Settlements, p. 7; Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson, Sògugerd 
landndmabòkar. 


38 Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson, Studier i Landndmabòok, and Adolf Friòriksson and Orri 


Vésteinsson, “Creating a Past', respectively. 


9? Sayers, Management of the Celtic Fact', p. 147; see also Wellendorf, “Interplay of Pagan 
and Christian Traditions'. 
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Gaelic-named individuals belonged. We analyse here features of the names that 
shed light on whether they were transmitted orally or in writing.” In this connec- 
tion we note that a comparatively recent commentator, O Corrd4in, was adamant 
that the name and reputation of Kjarvalr/Cerball was “due to the achievements 
of his eleventh-century descendant [O Corr4in's reference is to literature suppos- 
edly promoting Donnchad mac Gilla Phitraic, d. 1039] and not to a tenacious oral 
tradition among the Icelanders that preserved genealogies from the late ninth cen- 
tury to 1100 or later'.*' Authentic oral transmission of Gaelic pronunciation was 
envisaged in 1874 by Gudbrandur Vigfùisson, who collected many of the Gaelic 
names in Landndmabdk, and by Whitley Stokes, who analysed the material briefly 
but valuably in 1876-78. These precursors were acknowledged by W. A. Craigie, 
whose work, in three papers on the subject, published in 1896-97, 1897, and 1903, 
remains the most substantial on Gaelic names in Iceland. Craigie's database of 
names is the basis of our study, with some additions. Among most unlikely candi- 
dates are several of Gudbrandur Vigfusson's suggested examples, of which Stokes 
and/or Craigie were usually sceptical or dismissive, doubtless rightly, and the same 
is true of one or two others. Conversely, we make some additions to the corpus, 


“0 We are deeply indebted to Jiirgen Uhlich for detailed advice on the spelling of these 
names in Landndmabdòk. He has put us right on a considerable number of points and helped 
greatly to clarify our thinking, but he is not responsible, of course, for the interpretation we 
adopt or for any remaining errors of ours. 

4 6 Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 444. 

** Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, 780 (appendix); 
Stokes, “Gaelic Names'; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland'; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names'; Craigie, 
“Notes'; Hermann P4lsson, Keltar é [slandi, pp. 47-102, 119-27, 159-207; O Corr4in, “Viking 
Ireland', pp. 440-46, focused on descent from Kjarvalr. 


4 Dimun(arv4gi) is a place-name (fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, 
p. 131 ($$ S89, H77)) and strictly speaking does not concern us. Stokes (“Gaelic Names', 
pp. 186-87) suggested “an Irish topographical name', with Gaelic dé (feminine “two') and muin 
(feminine, “neck, back', “ridge'). Muin does not seem to be attested in toponyms, but Matthias 
Fgeler's recent book Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home (which he was kind enough to allow us 
to see before publication), pp. 42-47 in particular, argues for adoption for toponymic purposes 
of a non-toponymic Gaelic usage; it is problematic that the feminine d'f should lenite or aspirate 
a following consonant and produce *Difun. The attested form would then require written trans- 
mission. For Draf(d(r)it(r)), a slave taken by Hjorleifr in Ireland (fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, 
ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 42 ($$ S6, H6)), Stokes (“Gaelic Names', p. 187) conjectured a 
hybrid with dritr glossing Gaelic drab (Modern Irish drabh, dramh) meaning “refuse”, 'husks'. In 
Middle Irish it may occur in the compound drabarslòg “rabble”. The narrative context is promis- 
ing, but the case must be dubious, especially as d'rif seems to denote especially or even exclusively 
bird dung. In the cases of Fyls(enni), Gellir, Kali (fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob 
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by way of new proposals or restoration of what the early scholars rejected. Indi- 
vidual names are presented below in alphabetical order. References are to Jakob 
Benediktsson's edition of Landndmabdk, by page and chapter number of recen- 
sions. Cross-references to names are in bold. 


Beigan/Bekan < Béc(c)aAn 





He settled on Ketill Bresason's land (cf. Bresi), at Beigansstadir/Bekansstadir.4 
The forms and in particular that with /ei/ suggest the possibility that two similar 
names (one having /é/) have become mixed. If the two spellings reflect the same 
pronunciation — with in one case -g- for the voiced sound normally lying behind 
c(c) in Gaelic, in the other invariable Old Norse substitution of -£- for -c- and 
apparently reflecting a written exemplar — they point to Bé(c)an with enclitic 


Benediktsson, pp. 158, 126, 65 ($$ S116, S85, H73, H88, H22), respectively), there seems noth- 
ing to add to the comments of Stokes (“Gaelic Names', pp. 187-88) discounting these examples. 
Gufa (fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 165-69 ($$ S124-25, 
H96-97, M37-38), cf. pp. 66-67 n. 5) was not regarded by Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-English Dictionary, pp. 220, 780, or Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188, as Gaelic; it was 
ignored by Craigie, and Egeler (Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home, pp. 65-70) made a good case 
that it is Old Norse “steam'. Kimbi, epithet of settler Porleifr (Llendingabdk, Landndmabdk, 
ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 127-28 ($$ S86, H74, M26)), calls to mind Gaelic cimbid “pris- 
oner'. Stokes (“Gaelic Names”) was sceptical, citing variants, but the given form seems to be that 
of Hauksbé6k and Sturlub6k, with a vestige in Melab6k. There is no hint that Porleifr had been a 
prisoner, and while absence of overt Gaelic associations is not compelling, the case must be dubi- 
ous. As for Kolli, well attested in place-names, we concur with the scepticism of Stokes (“Gaelic 
Names', p. 188); is it not merely a variant of Kollr? A Gaelic name Colla is prehistoric/legendary, 
but Colla mac/ua Barid (Kolli/Kollr son/grandson of Bàrdr or Baàrodr) was king of Limerick in 
the tenth century (Chronicum Scotorum 924 (923),932 (931)). Parrak is epithet of the grandfa- 
ther of a settler from Norway (flendingabék, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 324 
($$ S323, H283)), for which Stokes (“Gaelic Names', p. 189) tentatively suggested devoicing 
from Tr. barach “fecund”. Barrach can mean “having tops', bushy” (<http://www.dil.ie> s.v. 
'barrach', dil.ie/S419), but as a proper name/epithet this is otherwise unknown, and “devoicing' 
in initial position is not covered by Marstrander's remarks, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, 
p. 95. Finally, that the epithet Orrek of settler Porbrandr (fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by 
Jakob Benediktsson, p. 234 ($$ S200, H168)) reflects Gaelic airech or even aire échta (“enforcing 
lord”) (Sayers, 'Hostellers in Landndmabdòk', pp. 165-66) is unlikely: the latter is far removed 
from the Old Norse form, and airech does not occur as an adjectival epithet meaning lordly 
or 'heedful'. The epithet orrek might be Norse, perhaps some derivative of or (“arrow”) or arr 
(“scar”), but it is uncertain. 


gi Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 64, 67 ($$ S25, H24); 
cf. Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 186; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444. 
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shortening < Béc(c)dn.* Note the Viking-Age English place-name Becconsall, near 
Preston, Lancashire — where the generic appears originally to have been haugr 
(burial mound').“ Here we have evidence of what Uhlich calls “mixed' spellings, 
with Bekan apparently pointing to the influence of a written form. 


Bjadmakr < Blathmac 


An [rakonungr, he was father of Myrùn(a) (Hauksbòk; whereas Sturlub6k calls him 
MaddaJr), wife of a settler who came via the Hebrides.” Assuming Bj- for BI-, this 
should be Blathmac, the name of a famous eighth-century poet Blathmac mac Con 
Bretan, whose father Cu Bretan died in 740, and of twenty-six others in O'Brien's 
Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae.* Rendering -th- as voiced -d- is not strictly accu- 
rate but reflects a tendency to voicing of -4- in Old Norse (cf. Edna, Kadall).” Sub- 
stitution of Bj- for BI- does violence to phonology and perhaps originated in the 
slip of a scribe who misread Insular -/- as -j-. This substitution of Bj-/Bi- in Old 
Norse forms of Gaelic names all reflecting the Gaelic element Blath also occurs in 
Orkneyinga saga (Biadmynia for Blathmuine) and Heimskringla (Biadok for Blath- 
ach) — in both cases female names — and in Draumr Porsteins Stòu-Hallssonar 
(Bjadak for Blathach), a male name.” The spelling, if originally a slip, became an 
Old Norse scribal convention. Moreover, medial -m- in both Bjadmakr and Biad- 
mynia points to scribal transmission. Phonologically this is a labiodental or labial 
and should give Old Norse -fé or -v- (cf. Dufnall). As will become clear, Bjaòmakr, 
therefore, is a particularly convincing regular Gaelic name — as distinct from saints” 





48 This has been suggested to us by Jiirgen Uhlich; see Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. 
by O'Brien, p. 51. 

46 Ekwall, Place-Names of Lancashire, p. 138. 

“7 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 121 ($ H71); cf. pp. 102, 
103, 120 ($$ S72, S83, H60). 

48 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 186; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 254; Corpus Genealogiarum 
Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, Index. 


*? Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, p. 729. 


50 Craigie, Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444 (Biadmynia, Muirchertach Ua Briain's 
daughter, married to Magnus berfettr's son, and Biadok, mother of King Eysteinn, whose father 
was Haraldr gilli); for Draumr Porsteins, see J6nas Kristjinsson, Ireland and the Irish', p. 272, 
Draumr Porsteins Sidu-Hallsonar, ed. by J6n J6hannesson, p. 326 (Bjadak son of “Old King 
Kjarvalr', who reigned long in Ireland, and great-grandfather of Gilli, Porsteinn's Irish slave and 
killer); in fact Blathach is not attested, but as we will see, there are other quite plausible Gaelic 
names attested only in Old Norse guise. 
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names, a special category — where oral transmission does not seem adequately to 
account for the data (cf. Beigan/Bekan, Bjollok, Kormlod). Myrun's father was 
not historical, since no Viking-Age king Blathmac is known. 


Bjòla < Bedla? 

Sturlub6k and Hauksbék give this as the epithet of leading early settler Helgi 
bjola, son of the legendary Ketill flatnefr (“Flat Nose”) and one of those who came 
to Iceland via the Gaelic west, where he was Christianized. He is listed at the 
end of Landndmabdk among prestigious early settlers, originally from Norway, 
but who came via the “west' and remained Christian “til daudadags' (until the day 
of [his] death).*' Bjdla is also the epithet of another settler of the early landnim 
period, Hréaldr bjdla.** Alexander Bugge proposed a common derivation for bjdla 
and Bjélan (see next entry), but Marstrander analysed Gnimbéolu — toiseach 
(“chieftain”) of the Cork Vikings killed by the Déisi of Co. Waterford in 867 — as 
Grimr bjdla, and took the second element to be a Norse epithet, pointing to the 
analogy of Helgi bjdla, presumably a feminine noun like saga.”^* There is no obvi- 
ous Norse etymology for bjola, however. Given Helgi bjola's background, it could 
be a Gaelic epithet. It cannot be adjectival bé(o)/lach, the well-known but unex- 
plained epithet of the prehistoric hero Bressal Bé(o)lach — presumed to derive 
either from bé/ (1ip, mouth') or from béoi/l (“fat, grease”) — because even if we were 
to propose loss of final guttural ch in Iceland, this will not account for Gnimbéolu 
of Cork.** Moreover, béolach is adjectival — like many Old Norse epithets such 
as enn magri (“the Lean'), enn gamli (“the Old”), enn fiflski (“the Foolish'), typi- 
cally governed by the definite article — whereas Gaelic epithets in Landndimabòk 
are typically nominal (cf. Feilan, Hnokkan, Kamban, Lunan, Trostan) and are 
simply apposed to the name of the person in question, without a definite article. 
Moreover, it seems that Helgi bjdla's epithet cannot reflect béoil (“fat, grease”) — 
for example, to distinguish him from his namesake and brother-in-law, Helgi enn 
magri — since béoil appears to mean only “fat' in the sense “grease” and not in the 
sense “corpulence'. Accordingly, some form of bél, perhaps accusative plural béo/u/ 


51) Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 50, 51, 55, 139, 396, 397 
($$ S14, H14, HIS, S97, H84, S399, H356). 


52 Llendingabbk, Landnaimabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 290 ($$ S269, H231). 


53 Annals of the Four Masters 865 (< 867); Bugge, Vesterlandenes Indflydelse, p. 369; 
Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, p. 49; for comments and references, we thank 


Jùrgen Uhlich. 
54 See <http://www.dil.ie> s.v. Bé(o)lach', dil.ie/S687. 
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béola for nominative lips, mouth” or with Norse inflexion, is more likely. In 
any event, -fé- would reflect well the Middle Irish diphthong -eé-, allowing oral 
transmission. Helgi bjdla's father in Icelandic tradition, Ketill flafnefr, is identi- 
fied by some with Caittil Find, leader of the Gall-Gaidil (“Foreign-Irish') faction 
defeated by the Dublin joint-kings in Munster in 857.” Whatever of that, the 
combination of Old Norse name Ketill and Gaelic epithet finn (“fair”), beside the 
example of the Cork Viking Gnimbéolu, suggests that Gaelic-type epithets may 
have been current among Vikings in the Gaelic west in the mid-ninth century, 
just before the landndm. The significance of an epithet is considerable. Names 
may originate as words or compounds with meaning but come to be used without 
meaning. An epithet is attached to someone only because it has meaning. Since 
Old Norse epithets are full of meaning, use of Gaelic epithets must imply that 
their meaning was understood by some in the early /andndm phase in Iceland (cf. 
Feilan, Hnokkan, Kamban, Lunan, Trostan).* This comes as no surprise, in 
view of Helgi bjdla's reputed parentage and background among legendary figures 
of the early Viking-Age Norse-Gaelic interface. 


Bjélan < Beéllan 





This name was borne by a king in Scotland (see Kadlin) — whose daughter 
Nidbjorg was abducted and brought to Iceland by raider Helgi Ottarsson, appar- 
ently in an early to mid-tenth-century context — and by the son of Vilbaldr, 
a settler (great-grandson of Kjarvalr) from Ireland, of approximately the early 
eleventh century.” Both are common to Sturlub6k and Hauksbé6k. Beòl(l)4n is a 
Gaelic name of the “close compound' type defined by M. A. O'Brien — who called 
it Tndo-germanic' (i.e. Indo-European) — and associated in particular with the 
earliest period of Gaelic name formation, which ended with the era of the young- 
est ogam inscriptions about the early seventh century. Beò6l(l)4n belongs to the 
subtype of adjective t adjective. ** Beòl(l)in, however, is unattested before the 
Viking Age, with only two seemingly tenth-century examples in O'Brien's Corpus 


55 Annals of Ulster 857.1; for the identification of Ketill flatnefr and Caittil Find, see 
Smyth, Scandinavian Kings, pp. 116-17, 124, 126; see O Corriéin, “High-kings, Vikings, p. 300. 

56 For alerting us to the significance of an epithet we are indebted to Matthias Fgeler (per- 
sonal comment). 

S Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 123, 326-27 ($$ S84, H72, 
S324, H285). 

58 O'Brien, “Old Irish Personal Names', pp. 212, 218, 222; O Cuiv, “Aspects of Irish 
Personal Names', pp. 158-59. 
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Genealogiarum Hiberniae.” For late formation in the Viking Age of names of 
this type, cf. under Dufniall. In the Irish annals, Be6llàn mac Ciarmaic (d. 969), 
tenth-century king of South Brega, north of Dublin, and Murchad Ua Bedll4in, 
church head of Drumcliff, Co. Sligo (d. 1053), are Gaelic Irish, but two others are 
Hiberno-Scandinavian: Bedòllan létil/ (“the Short”) who was killed by fmar (fvarr) 
of Limerick, coincidentally in 969, and Beòllan Gall (Foreigner') or drmunn (< 
drmaòr “steward, tax-gatherer'), a Dubliner killed in battle in 1103.*0 The etymol- 
ogy is béo (“alive”) t slàn (“safe', 'healthy').^ Marstrander explained Bjéla as Norse 
(see above) and distinguished it from Bjélan.” Bugge, however, discussing Helgi 
bjdla (see also above), derived both Bjdla and Bjdlan from Bedll4n, taken to be a 
baptismal name.* We accept both Marstrander's distinction — though bjdla may 
be Gaelic — and Bugge's explanation of Bjélan as baptismal. Be6llàn has a Chris- 
tian meaning, béo/bed (“[everlastingly] alive, [spiritually] immortal”) t slén (“[spir- 
itually] saved”), evoking a dichotomy between spiritual life and death, as in mac 
bethad (“son of life”) versus mac bdis (“son of death').* Airchinnig (“church heads') 
of Drumcliff, Co. Sligo, bore the surname Ui Bedll4in in the eleventh and thir- 
teenth centuries.” This purely Gaelic name was perhaps favoured by gaelicized 
Viking converts. Beòllan léi// (d. 969) and Bjòlan Vilbaldsson, son of a settler c. 
1000, were both of the conversion era. Oral transmission is indicated, and -jé- ech- 
oes the Middle Irish diphthong -edé-. As no known Scottish king is called Bedllin, 
this character may well be fanciful, though the name itself is unproblematic. 


5) Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 62 (123 c 35: Ui Failgi), p. 238 
(153 a 1-2: DAl Cais); another, in the Cenél nÉogain genealogies in Trinity College Dublin, 
MS (traditionally) H.2.7 (22 b 27) — for a transcript of which we are indebted to Donnchadh 
O Corrin — belongs, on a generation count, to the tenth century; see also, in the same MS, 
the Ui Bedòll4in branch of Sil Muiredaig of Connacht (34.24), not before the ninth century and 
perhaps later; cf. Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 186; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444. 

“ Annals of Ulster 969.3, 1053.2, 1103.5; Annals of Inisfallen 969.3, 1103.4; cf. Cogadh 
Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, $ 56. 

“1 Uhlich, Die Morphologie, p. 178, citing Meyer. 

*> Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 49, 80. 

“8 Bugge, Vesterlandenes Indflydelse, p. 369; for comments and references, we thank Jiirgen 
Uhlich who is not responsible for our interpretation and in particular for our proposed distinc- 
tion between Bjéòla and Bjéòlan. 

“4 For this dichotomy, see Etchingham, Church Organisation in Ireland, pp. 299, 303, 312, 
348, 358. 

“5 For examples, see Annals of Ulster 1053.2, 1252.3; Annals of the Four Masters 1225.1, 1254.1. 
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Bjollok < Belocc? 


A sister of settler Bjélan c. 1000 is in both Sturlub6k and Hauksbé6k. Craigie took 
this as Gaelic Belocc, attested once in O'Brien's Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae. 
A Belocc of the Co. Waterford Déisi was wife of Crimthann mac Énnai Chennse- 
laig, legendary ancestor of the Ui Chennselaig of south-eastern Ireland, at the his- 





torical threshold c. AD 500.“ Final -& can hardly reflect unvoiced -cc, since such 
hypochoristic suffixes tended to voicing. O'Brien took -e- in Belocc as short, argu- 
ably consistent with ZZ in the Old Norse. This is apparently another example of 
Uhlich's 'mixed' spelling, here -jo- oral plus -&- literal. An imperfect reflex of the 
rare and perhaps exclusively prehistoric Belocc is doubtful. It could be an otherwise 
unattested Gaelic female name, with a Gaelic suffix -dc. Such names are not com- 
mon, but attestations include Caille6c, Crindc, Ceirte6c, and Cian6éc, the first two 
certainly of eleventh-century date, the other two of an approximately eleventh- to 
twelfth-century date, and so roughly coeval with Bjollok.” 


Bresi < Bress ? 


Hauksbòk makes him father of settlers Pormédr and Ketill, who came “af frlandi' 
(from Ireland) as contemporaries of Ketill flZatnefr and took land at Akranes. Ketill 
Bresason's daughter Edna married in Ireland Kondll, and their son ÀAsdlfr came 
from Ireland to Iceland. KetilI's son Jorundr is called enn kristni (“the Christian”) 
in both Sturlubék and Hauksbék.** Neither Stokes nor Craigie considered Bresi, 
but it is not an attested Norse name. The associations of this family allow that Bresi 
may be a Gaelic name but if so, what is it? Bressal is common, but Bresi would then 
involve loss of final é in transmission. No such truncation is exhibited by Dufnall, 


56 flendingabok, Landndmabok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 326-27 ($$ S324, 
H285); Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 258; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444; Corpus 
Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 345 (316 c 36-37); cf. Stokes, “Gaelic Names', 
p. 186. 


“ Annals of Tigernach 1041 (Caille6c); Annals of Inisfallen 1044.3 (Crin6c); “The Ban- 
Shenchas', ed. and trans. by Dobbs (1931), pp. 197, 229 (Ceirte6g wife of Muirchertach son 
of Tadc Ua Briain); Meyer, Mitteilungen aus irischen Handschriften', pp. 307-08 (Ciangg 
daughter of Cicharin); also rare male names Bruideéc, Cairéc, Culi6c, Cuméc, Dubéc, Dunéc, 
Ech6c, Miel6c, Mo-Dimmdgc, Mo-Mied6c, Mo-Sen6c, Mo-Themne6c — the last four being 
religious devotees' or saints' names (Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, Index); 
cf. O'Brien, “Old Irish Personal Names', p. 220, and for further examples of such saints' names, 
see Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. by O Riain, Index pp. 256-61. 


“8 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 55, 59-61, 64, 67, 396 
(S$ H15, H21, S23, S25, H24, S399, H356). 
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Dufniall, Kadall, Kjarvalr, Konall, or Myrgjol. Perhaps Bresi derives from Gaelic 
Bress, although attestations of this are confined to the legendary/prehistoric era.” 
In the absence of positive evidence for Gaelic derivation, perhaps this is more likely 
an unattested Norse hypocorism of some kind. 


Brjann < Brian 
The place-name Brjinslekur contains a Gaelic personal name compounded with 
lekr (“rivulet') in an early landndm setting. Hauksbòk's reading Bian and the 
seventeenth-century Skardsarb6k's reading Bran must give precedence to Sturlub6k's 
Brjdn, even if the fame of Brian of Clontarf influenced a name that is rare before 
the latter's era.” 


Dufann < Duban 


A brall (“slave') and later leysingi (“freedman') of Ann raudfeldr (“Red-cloak') is so 
named. Ann, at odds with the Norwegian king Haraldr hdrfagri, went raiding in Ire- 
land (cf. Grélod), and later in Iceland gave his freedman land at Dufansdalur. The 
place-name is in all three extant medieval recensions, so that this at least goes back to 
*Styrmisbdék, and perhaps to a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabok.” An early 
date for the tale explaining the place-name is likely. Oral transmission of the phonol- 
ogy of the Gaelic original is indicated, particularly by -f for the labiodental pronuncia- 
tion of the medial -4-. Doubling of final -nz would in Gaelic suggest short -s-, but here 
might be by analogy with Old Norse nominal inflexion. 


Dufnall < Domnall 


Sturlub6k casts him as son of Erpr, leysingi of Audr en djupaudga (“the Wise'). Erpr's 
father was Meldun, a jarl af Skotlandi' (jarl from Scotland); for Erpr's maternal 
ancestry cf. Myrgjol and Glj6mall.”? Phonology is very accurate, -u- echoing Gaelic 
short -o- and -f' a good reflex of the labiodental Gaelic medial -m-. Oral transmission 


*9 See O'Brien, (Old Irish Personal Names', p. 224; Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by 
O'Brien, Index p. 523. 

7” flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 39 ($ H5) and n. 7; cf. Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 186; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444. 

a Llendingabdok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 176-77 ($$ S135, H107, 
M648, and cf. $$ S133, H105, M46); Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, (Gaelic Words and 
Names', p. 445. 

7 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 142 ($ S103); cf. p. 138 
($$ S96, H83); Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 445. 
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is indicated, and doubled final -/Z likely shows Old Norse nominal inflexion in 
the written texts rather than Gaelic orthography (cf. Gljòmall, Kon4ll, Dufniall, 
Njdll). Authenticity is suggested by the Scottish origins of a man with a Gaelic 
name, whose father bore the seemingly Pictish name Erpr and whose grandfather 
is credited with a plausible Gaelic name and is cast as a jarl in Scotland (for this cf. 
Meldun). 


Dufniall < Dub 4 Niall? 





This son of Kjarvalr frakonungr was father of Dufbakr and grandfather of set- 
tler Askell bnokkan (Sturlubék and Hauksb6k).”* “Mixed' spelling as proposed by 
Uhlich — with Duf reflecting phonology of Dub and Niall apparently reflecting 
a written form (cf. Brjànn, Nj4ll) — is indicated, but this is not a known Irish 
name. Confusion with Domnall (Dufnall) (Stokes's and Craigie's suggestion) 
might be considered, as he was merely a settler's grandfather./'* The indications 
may be for novel coining from a nickname *Dubniall, Black Niall' — compare 
Dubgall “Black Foreigner', a Viking group name, then an epithet/nickname, later 
a personal name. Names compounded thus in Gaelic — “close compounds' — are 
mostly of the Primitive and Archaic phases of Irish represented by ogam-stone 
inscriptions, no later than the early seventh century. ”” However, we have seen that 
Bjòlan < Béol(l)4n, a name of this type, is not attested before the tenth century. 
The analogous Dubgall shows that such a name/nickname could be generated in 
the Viking Age.” Known sons of two candidates for the historical antecedent of 
Kjarvalr /rakonungr, whom we evaluate below, include no (Dub) Niall (or Dom- 
nall), but real currency in Scotto-Scandinavian culture is shown by Orkneyinga 
saga: Dufniall Dungadarson, with Gaelic patronymic Duùnchad/Donnchad, and 
Dufniall H4vardsson.”” This may have suggested the name for a son of Kjarvalr. 
The evidence is for a partially phonological and partially literary reflex perhaps 
influenced by the Orkneyinga saga tradition, and doubling of -/Z is likely to reflect 
Old Norse nominal inflexion and not Gaelic orthography (cf. Dufnall, Glj6mall, 
Konall, Nj4ll). 


73 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 367 ($$ S366, H321). 


74 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 258; Craigie, “Gaelic Words 
and Names', p. 445. 


75 O'Brien, “Old Irish Personal Names', pp. 212, 218, 222; O Cuiv, “Aspects of Irish 
Personal Names', pp. 158-59. 


76 Annals of Ulster 870.7 shows Dubgall in transit from group to personal name in the epi- 
thet of Ulf Dubgall. 


77 Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. 85, 104, 120, 185, 188. 
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Dufbakr < Dubthach 





Of five named slaves taken from Ireland by pioneering settler Hjorleifr, Dufbakr 
alone has a Gaelic name, whence the place-name Dufpaksskor (now Dufpekja), 
as attested by Sturlub6k and Hauksbék.”* Another Dufbpakr is a leysingi and ham- 
rammr (“shape-changer'), seemingly of the landndm era, reflected in the place- 
name Dufbaksholt. The Irish slave motif is in all three extant medieval recensions 
and must have been in *Styrmisbòk and perhaps in a prototype Landndmabdk c. 
1100.” Dufbakr Dufnialsson, grandson of Kjarvalr frakonungr and so of mid- to 
late tenth-century date, is also mentioned in Sturlub6k and Hauksbé6k.*' The vow- 
els -u- and -4- are phonologically accurate, consistent with oral transmission. Old 
Norse voiced -f' corresponds to the phonology of Early Irish -b-, while Old Norse 
-b- corresponds to that of Early Irish -fh- and resists a tendency to voicing in Old 
Norse (cf. Bjadmakr, Edna, Kadall).*' The -M$ approximates to the phonology of 
Old/Middle Irish -ch, given that Old Norse has nothing like the Gaelic guttural. 
Three occurrences of the personal name and two place-name derivatives consist- 
ently show oral transmission, however, as expected in a story about slaves that, as we 
have seen, has a reflex as early as Ari's fslendingabdk. As noted, the tale of Hjorleifr's 
slaves includes the word minnpak — Gaelic menadach, a gruel of meal with water 
or butter — giving rise to the place-name Min(n)bakseyrr.* The orthography of 
this certainly favours oral transmission but does not reflect phonology perfectly: 
-i- for -e- is not quite accurate, the second syllable has been elided, and -A- devoices 
Gaelic -d-, which would be better reflected by -d-, but Old Norse -k for -ch recurs. 


Dugfuss/Dufgus < Dubgus 


Dugfuss father of Svarthofdi and grandfather of Haukr Erlendsson's wife, only in 
Hauksbék, dates to around 1200.* Craigie noted Dufgus/Dugfuss in Bjarnar saga 





78 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 41-45 ($$ S6-8, H6-8); 
Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 445. 

n Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 347, 355-56 ($$ S344, 
H303, S350, H309, M14). 

50 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 367 ($$ S366, H321), 327 
($ H285); syrir Dofnaks — implying Domnach (“Sunday”) — is a slip, as the editor pointed out, 
p. 327 n. 6). 

5 As Jurgen Uhlich points out to us, the Irish cluster -bth- has the effect of devoicing the 
-b- so that Norse —f* should reflect a voiceless /f/ here. 

52 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 43 ($$ S8, H8); Craigie, 
“Gaelic Words and Names', p. 443; Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, p. 111 n. 2. 

535 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 171 ($ H99). 
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Hitdelakappa, but echoed Stokes's doubt that there was a Gaelic Dubgus.** Dub- 
gus is rare but occurs in O'Brien's Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae.** Allowing 
metathesis, it shows Gaelic phonology, particularly in -f for the labiodental medial 
-b-, but -u- of the second syllable should be short. Metathesis in such cases occurs in 
Gaelic (e.g. lugburt for lubgort “garden'). Originally oral transmission is suggested, 
and given the apparently very late Icelandic currency of this Gaelic-derived name, 
metathesis and long -z«- in Dugfuss could indicate modification in real usage, in 
Old Norse, influenced by names of the type Vigfuss, Sigfuss. Inaccurate late scribal 
transmission seems ruled out by the close family relationship of Dugfuss to Haukr. 
A Norse derivative of duga (“to help”) or dugr (“strength”) seems unlikely. 


Eòdna < Ethne 


Settler Ketill Bresason's daughter (cf. Bresi), she is named only in Hauksbék, which 
reports her marriage in Ireland to Kondll. A long tale of their son As6lfr a/skik is fullest 
in Hauksb6k, and in Sturlub6k only in much abbreviated form. An implacable Chris- 
tian who came to Iceland from Ireland, he found abundant fish everywhere, annoying 
others who thought him a sorcerer. He settled at H6lmur on Akranes and became a 
hermit in old age. Ketill seems contemporary with Ketill flatnefr, so his daughter and 
grandson should span the late ninth and earlier tenth centuries. Hauksbé6k alone has 
the Irish element and tells of a priest J6n Porgeirsson, of a dream of mid-eleventh- 
century bishop Hr696]lfr's monk, and of finding and enshrining ÀAsdlfr's bones in a 
church at H6lmur, dedicated to Kolumkilli (cf. Kolumba/Kolumkilli) and built 
with wood that came ashore miraculously.** The spelling of Eòna reflects Gaelic pho- 
nology, though unvoiced -A- would be better than -d- for Gaelic -th-. This tendency in 
Old Norse is seen in the spellings of Bjadmakr and Kadall. A different Edna in Ork- 
neyinga saga shows the same (conventionalized?) spelling (cf. Kjarvalr).” Although 
reflecting Gaelic phonology, perhaps the name was received by Haukr in a written ori- 
gin legend of a church, of eleventh- or twelfth-century date (cf. Kolumba/Kolumlkkilli 
and Patrekr), a tale that Sturlub6k gives only in much abridged form. 


54 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 261; Craigie, “Gaelic Words 
and Names', p. 445. 

55 Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 310 (160 b 48). 

86 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 61-65 ($ H21; see p. 64 
n. 4); Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', pp. 252-53; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 443; 
Gudbrandur Vigfuùsson and Stokes overlooked this item; see O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 446; 
Jesch, Early Christians'; Egeler, Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home, pp. 127-51. 


S Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, p. 24 ($ 11). 
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Feilan < F4elAn 


Olsfr feilan, son of Porsteinn enn raudi (“the Red”) — son of Olsfr enn huiti (“the 
White”) and Audr en djupaudga, daughter of Ketill flatnefr — and of Puridr daugh- 
ter of Eyvindr austmaòdr (“Easterner'), married Alfdis en barreyska (“the Barra Isle 
woman') Kondlsdéttir (cf. Konall). (There is a tenth- or eleventh-century rune- 
inscribed cross-slab from Kilbarr, Barra.) Ol4fr fèilan's daughter P6ra married Por- 
steinn forskabitr (“Cod-biter'), according to Sturlubék and Hauksb6k. Sturlub6k 
alone notices Ol4fr fèeilan's daughter Pòrdis's marriage to Pòrarinn logsogumaòr 
(Lawspeaker'). Ol4fr feilan had other sons and daughters. Corruption of a Norse 
epithet feilinn (“shy, faltering) is possible, but given the links of this illustrious set- 
tler of the early landndm with the Gaelic west, the Gaelic epithet “wolfling' is more 
likely and indicates that its meaning was understood at least among his own circle 
in Iceland (cf. Bjéla, Hnokkan, Kamban, Lunan, Trostan). Old Norse -ei- may 
be faithful to the phonology of a Gaelic diphthong regularly written -se-/-de-, -oi-/ 
-of-, or even -ai-/-af- (or in later Gaelic orthography -so-) though never -ei-, although 
-ei- in Old Norse could reflect monophthongization in Gaelic of the original diph- 
thong. This is evidence of oral transmission. 


Glj6mall < Gle6 t m4l? 





Sturlub6k and Hauksbék make him an [; rakonungr and father of Myrgjol/Muirgel, 
mother of Erpr Audr's freedman by the Scottish jarl Meldun. Glj6mall is unat- 
tested, but is phonologically suggestive of gléo (“combat”) t4 mé/ (“chief”) — but 
lacking the stressed long vowel of the latter — which would mean “warlord'. Dou- 
bled final -Z likely shows Old Norse nominal inflexion (cf. Dufnall, Dufniall, 
Kondll, Njall). Is this a play on the attested Gaelic name Cathmal, composed of 
elements with the same meanings and which shows the shortened -4- in the sec- 
ond syllable??? Cathmal mac Tomaltaig, lethri Ulath' (joint-king of Ulaid, or east 
Ulster) fell “a Norddmanis' (by Northmen) in 853. His Leth Cathail branch of the 
Ulaid had naval capacity and fought Vikings in the early tenth and early eleventh 


88 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 73, 126, 136, 145-46, 380 
($$ S35, S85, H73, S95, H82, S109, S379, H334), and pp. 9, 13, 22 (flendingabdk) for P6rarinn 
the law speaker; Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 187; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 445; for 
the Kilbarr slab, see Liestol, “An Iona Rune Stone', pp. 90, 92. 


a2 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 138 ($$ S96, H83); cf. n. 3, 
citing Hermann P4lsson on Erpr; for Cathmdil, see O'Brien, “Old Irish Personal Names', 
pp. 226, 229. 
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centuries.?? Glj6mall appears to be modelled on Cathmal, and the unlenited -m- 
indicates another of Uhlich's “mixed' spellings. Inventive naming and wordplay is 
detected elsewhere in this and our other case studies.?! 


Grélod < *Grellaith? 


Jarl Bjartmarr's daughter, Grélod, was taken as wife by Ann raudfeldr while raid- 
ing in Ireland. He stayed first at Dufansdalur (from Ann's freedman Dufann), but 
settled at Eyri in Arnarfj6rdur (so Sturlubék and Hauksbòk).” A turf house of 
the landndm period was excavated in the nineteenth century at Arnarfjòrdur, and 
the place was then named Grelutétt (Grélod's ruin), in deference to the account 
of Grélod in Landndmabdk.” Craigie and Stokes doubted that Grélod is Gaelic.** 
Grélod is not evidently Norse either. Dungadr jarl of Caithness's daughter Grélod, 
wife of (early tenth-century?) Orkney jarl Porfinnr hausakljufr (“Skull-cleaver'), 
appears elsewhere, prompting Finnur J6nsson to propose 'geliskt eda péttneskt? 
(Gaelic or Pictish?).?* The Scottish Grélod's father's name is clearly Gaelic (Dun- 
chad/Donnchad), and Grélod is plausibly Gaelic. Two sisters, Grella and Greillsech, 
in the Irish saints' genealogies, might suggest parallels for the first element, while 
Grellin with diminutive suffix 42 is an attested male name.”* However, all these 
forms with Grell-/Greill- do not account for Grél- with long -é- of the Norse forms. 
The second element of Grélod seems to correspond to that in Kormlod (< Gorm- 
laith) and in Hvarflod (< Forbflaith) of the “Clontarf episode” in Njd/ls saga.” One 


might tentatively envisage a real Gaelic name *Grélaith, unrecorded in Irish sources 


* Annals of Ulster 853.6; Etchingham, “Skuldelev 2', p. 88 n. 5; cf. Stokes, “Gaelic Names', 
p. 188. 

91 See, for example, the discussion of the name Ulfr hreda which occurs in the “Clontarf epi- 
sode' of Njdls saga and may translate the Gaelic name Cu Duilig: Chapter 4; see also Bjartmarr, 
under Grélod, and below. 

?> flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 176-77 ($$ S135, H107). 

93 Byock, Viking Age Iceland, pp. 18, 35-37; Gudmundur Olafsson, “Grelutéttir', p. 26. 

94 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446. 

95 Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 11, 158-59; Llendingabék, 
Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 138, n. 1 (where Finnur Jé6nsson's remark is 
quoted). 

96 Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. by O Riain, p. 178 (722.80) (for Grella 
and Greillsech) and Index (for Grellan); Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 96 
(128 a 26), and Vitae, ed. by Heist, pp. 105, 198, 248 (for Grellan(us)). 

97 See Chapter 4. 
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but attested in two Old Norse sources that link these women with the Gaelic west.” 
The long -é seems to reflect orthography rather than phonology here, by contrast 
with -ei- in Beigan. Since Grélod's father Jarl Bjartmarr's name is fanciful, but appar- 
ently Norse, as we will see below, Grélod's name too may be a partly fanciful — but 
this time “Gaelic-type' — construct, loosely modelled on a real name or name-type. 


Hnokkan < Cnoccan 


This is the epithet of Askell, brother of Vilbaldr — sons of Dufbakr, son of Duf- 
niall son of Kjarvalr frakonungr — who came to Iceland from Ireland around the 
late tenth century (so both Sturlub6k and Hauksbòk).” It has been suggested — 
and doubted — that this is Gaelic cnoccdn (1ittle lump' or little hill) rather than 
Old Norse hnokkinn (bowed, curved). Askell's Irish links may favour the 
Gaelic derivation, in which case initial h- rather than &- might suggest a folk ety- 
mology after hnokkinn, while retaining Gaelic -an, as Uhlich suggests to us. The 
Gaelic epithet could refer to a bodily protuberance, but it should be noted that 
his residence was at Askelshòfdi, meaning the headland of Askell. If this is correct, 
we have here another case of a Gaelic epithet that carried meaning in Iceland (cf. 
Bjéla, Feilan, Kamban, Lunan, Trostan), this time about a hundred years after 
the early landndm. 





Kadall < Cathal 


Porgeirr Kadalsson, noticed only in Sturlub6ék, married a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Audr en djupaudga, placing Kadall in about the late tenth century. 
Pòrdis Kadalsdéttir (in Sturlubòk and Hauksbòk) married Pòrir HAmundarson, 
whose father HAmundr was given land by early landndm-period settler Helgi enn 
magri. P6rdis's father Kadall must therefore be placed around AD 900.'*! Craigie 
detected no link to Ireland, but this must be the well-attested name Cathal (not 


?8 For some other female names of this “close compound' type, see O'Brien, “Old Irish 
Personal Names', p. 230; the etymology of the first element is obscure, but Grellin and the 
female saints' names show its use for name formation. 

2 Llendingabbk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 326-27, 367 ($$ S324, 
H285, S366, H321). 


100 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446. 


10 Llendingabdk, Landnaimabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 145, 264 ($$ S108, S230, 
H196). 
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Norse Ketill), as Stokes realized.!**? Initial K- for Gaelic C- is standard in this and 
the following items. Unvoiced -4- would better reflect Gaelic medial -th-, but -d- is 
frequent in Old Norse in such conditions (cf. Bjiadmakr, Eòna). Dental spirant 
-th- was reduced to voiceless spirant -Zh- in Irish pronunciation, a process that was 
underway only in the late thirteenth century.'* This development can have had no 
bearing on a name the phonological authenticity of which must be due to largely 
accurate ora] transmission, until incorporated in Landndmabok. 


Kadlin < Caitlin 


Kadlin was wife of konungr (king) Bjélan in Skotland (“Scotland') — whose 
daughter Nidbjorg was abducted by Helgi, son of Ottarr (and nephew of Kjall- 
akr enn gamli) — and daughter of Gongu-Hrélfr or Rollo, historico-legendary 
founder of Normandy. This item is in Sturlub6k and Hauksbòk but not Melabék, 
which is extant for this passage.'** It was, therefore, probably not in *Styrmisbék 
but was likely introduced by Sturla around 1275-80. Kadlin's name may render 
loosely the phonology of something like Caitlin, as Stokes followed by Craigie 
surmised, but -d- does not accurately reflect the palatalized medial -t£- of Caitlin 
but might be modelled on a name like Kadall.'* Long -é- of the second syllable 
must be orthographic and not phonological. This, therefore, seems to be another 
case of Uhlich's “mixed' spellings. Kaòlin should belong in the early or mid-tenth 
century and, indeed, Benjamin Hudson looked to this as indicating real ties 
between early Normandy and the Irish Sea region.'* However, this is gaelici- 
zation of an Anglo-Norman name Catharina, and so is not much earlier than 
1200." Kadlin, then, is certainly not Norse but is evidently very late Gaelic, yet 
she is said to be daughter of the early tenth-century Viking founder of Normandy 
and wife of an otherwise unknown Scottish king. The exceptional, glaring chron- 
ological anomaly presented by this motif is thus amply explained by apparently 


102 Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 261; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446; Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 188. 


103 O'Rahilly, Notes on Middle Irish Pronunciation', pp. 163-92; McManus, “An Nua- 
Ghaeilge Chlasaiceach', p. 351. 


104 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 122-24 ($$ S84, H72; 
cf. $ M24). 


105 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446. 


106 Hudson, Viking Pirates, p. 64; his “Cadlinar' reproduces the genitive case of the refer- 
ence in Landndmabdok, and he also conflated Landndmabdk's emphatically Scottish king Bj6lan 
with two different tenth-century kings in Ireland. 


107 On the lateness of Caitlin, see O Cuiv, “Aspects of Irish Personal Names', p. 166. 
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late entry into the Landndmabdk tradition. Perhaps it came from a pre-existing 
source with an interest in Norman origins. 


Kalman < Colman 





Both Sturlub6k and Hauksbék at one point claim that this settler in the initial 
landndm was sudreyskr (“Hebridean”), Hauksbòk at another that he was irskr 
(Trish'); he gave rise to place-names Kalmans4 and Kalmanstunga.'** His brother 
is credited with the Gaelic name Kylan. The personal name and its place-name 
derivatives indicate oral transmission. The phonology of Gaelic short -o- in the first 
syllable would be better reflected by -z-, but -z- might be dialectal pronunciation 
(cf. modern Scottish Gaelic Calum) and can scarcely be scribal. !?? 


Kamban < Camban/Camma4an 





Grimr kamban's great-grandson Audun married a granddaughter of Ketill flatnefr 
and great-granddaughter of Kjarvalr /rakonungr, allowing an early or even pre- 
landndm floruit for Grimr. Hauksb6k claims that Grimr kamban was “worshipped' 
(blotinn) after death. Descent from Grimr through ten generations to the chieftain 
and priest Semundr Sigfùisson enn frodi, the eleventh-century Icelandic antiquary, 
is traced in Hauksbék alone, but Grimr kamban is also found in Sturlub6k, where 
the ancestry of Bishop Gudmundr Arason (1203-37) is traced through thirteen 
generations to Grimr."' These pedigrees are consistent with an early date for Grimr. 
Craigie doubted that kamban was Gaelic because Grimr is depicted as grandfather 
of Pòrélfr smjor (Butter'), an early visitor to Iceland, but Stokes realized it must 
be Gaelic and Marstrander proposed a diminutive of cam(m) (“crooked').'' Tenth- 
century Vikings in Ireland bore this name or epithet. Camm4n mac Amlaib (Aleif- 
sson), of the Irish annals for 960, may be identical with Sitriuc (Sigtryggr) Cam, 
perhaps a “son of Amlaib' who in 961/62 made a major raid from the Hebrides on 
Dublin and its environs, north Wales, and Munster.''*? The cluster -mm- began 
to replace -mb- in eighth-century Old Irish glosses.'* Accordingly, conservative 


108. fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 58, 60, 61, 81 ($$ S21, 
S22, H21, S42, H30). On the sudreyskr/irskr dichotomy here, see Jesch, “Early Christians', p. 19. 


199 See Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188, and see Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446. 
10 flendingabdok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 59, 266 (S$ H19, S232, H198). 


11 Stokes, (Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 446; Marstrander, 
Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, p. 150. 


2 Annals of Ulster 960.3; see Etchingham, 'North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 170-71. 
!3 Thurneysen, Grammar, p. 94, who notes, however, Annals of Ulster 748.2 “Quies Cuiéin 


Caimb sapientis'. 
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pronunciation seems ruled out, and we must have to do with adoption of a hyper- 
correct Irish spelling. The ending in -4r could be either an oral or literate reflex 
of the Gaelic diminutive suffix -«n: note Grimr kamban in Fereyinga saga, which 
makes him first settler of the Faeroes, supposedly in Haraldr hdrfagri's era.!* The 
Facroes were likely settled before Iceland, however: Irish geographer Dicuill, writ- 
ing at Louis the Pious's court in 825, indicates that, already by that date, Irish cleri- 
cal ascetics had left the Faeroes in face of the threat of latronum Normannorum' 
(robber Northmen).!* This is consistent with the fact that Grimr kamban in Njdls 
saga is six generations antecedent to Gudmundr inn rtki, a contemporary of Njàll's 
burning. This would place the approximate date of Grimr's death around the 860s 
(counting twenty-five years to the generation).!* If Grimr kamban flourished 
immediately before the l4ndndm, this explains the anachronism detected by Craigie. 
The inescapably Gaelic character of his epithet may then be explained, perhaps, as 
applied to him by his descendants in Iceland who knew him or of him only as an old 
man, and whose association with the lineage of Ketill flatnefr places them in a circle 
in which Gaelic epithets were seemingly understood (cf. Bjéla, Feilan, Hnokkan, 
Lunan, Trostan). However, this leaves unexplained how the epithet kaimban 
exhibits hypercorrect written spelling, long outdated phonologically in Irish. This 
medial consonantal cluster, combined with phonologically acceptable vocalism in 
both syllables, gives us another example of Uhlich's “mixed' spelling. 


Kjallakr < Cellach 





Five individuals bore this name.'” Kjallakr enn gam/i, son of Bjorn austreni 
son of Ketill flatnefr, was ancestor of the Kjalleklingar family.''* His grandson 


4 flendingabok, Landndmabok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 59 ($ H19) and n. 6; 
Fareyinga saga, Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar, ed. by Olafur Halld6rsson, p. 1: “Madr er nefndr Grimr 
kamban; hann byggdi fyrstr manna Fereyjar. En A dogum Haralds hins hérfagra flydu fyrir hans 
ofriki fjoldi manna; settusk sumir f Fereyjum ok byggdu bar, en sumir leitudu til annarra eydi- 
landa' (There was a man called Grimr kamban; he was the first of men to settle the Faeroes. And 
in the days of Haraldr Fair-hair a multitude of men fled before his tyranny; some established 
themselves in the Faeroes and settled there, but some sought other uninhabited lands). 


15 Dicuili Liber, ed. by Tierney, pp. 76-77 ($ 15). 
16 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 284 (ch. 113). 
17 See Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188; cf. Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 447. 


i8 Llendingabdk, Landndmabdok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 63, 100-01, 118-19, 
122-25, 147, 149, 155-57 ($$ H21, S70, H58, S81, H69, S84, H72, M24, S111, M28, M29, 
H85, S115, H87, M31); Charts VIIa, VIIb. 
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was Kjallakr ungi (“the Young) Bjarnarson hvalmagi (“Whale-maw'), only in 
Sturlub6k."? Kjallakr enn gamt/i is in all three extant medieval redactions of Land- 
ndmabdk (as is his daughter Helga), and so was in their common source, *Styrmis- 
bék of c. 1220, and perhaps in a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdok. He 
should belong to the earliest /andndm period and his grandson, perhaps, to the 
mid- to later tenth century. Melab6k traces the descent of its probable redactor, 
Snorri Markusson, from Kjallakr enn gamli.'” Bjorn austreni's wife was Gjaflaug 
Kjallaksdéttir, according to both Sturlub6k and Hauksb6k.!' Noting that Eyr- 
byggja saga makes this Kjallakr a jarl in Jamtland in Sweden, and that Kormdks 
saga portrays Kormdékr grandfather of Kormdékr the poet as a contemporary in 
Norway of Haraldr hdrfagri, Craigie questioned if Kjallakr “is Gaelic'.'* Despite 
the claims of the sagas, both names are certainly Gaelic (cf. Korm4kr). The per- 
sonal name spawned place-names Kjallaksstadir — in Sturlub6ék and Melab6k 
and so presumably in *“Styrmisbék and perhaps in a twelfth-century prototype 
of Landndmabdòk — and Kjallakshòll (Sturlubék alone).'* Kjallakr Hrélfsson, 
in both Sturlubék and Hauksbdk, was fifth in descent from Pormédr Bresason 
(cf. Bresi), a settler of the earliest (andndm phase. This Kjallakr should belong 
around the first third of the eleventh century.!' Finally, a settler Baugr was “son 
Rauds Kjallakssonar, Kjarvalssonar frakonungs' (son of Raudr son of Kjallakr, 
son of Kjarvalr, king of the Irish) (cf. Kjarvalr), but while all three extant medi- 
eval recensions have Baugr, Kjallakr is confined to Hauksbék and the seven- 
teenth-century Skardsarbòk.'* Neither Baugr (common noun, “ring, coil') nor 
Raudr (adjective “red ) are names, but perhaps epithets. Kjallakr, then, was borne 
by several individuals, from about AD 900 to the earlier eleventh century, and 
spawned two place-names. Oral transmission is indicated: X7- well reflects palatal 


C-, granted initial K- as usual for C- and final -£(r) for guttural -ch. In the first syllable, 


9 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 148 ($ S111). 
0 Lilendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 147 ($ M28). 


ei Llendingabdk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 122, 147 ($$ S84, H72, 
S111). 


*> Craigie, Gaels in Iceland', pp. 255, 261. 
23 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 147-48 ($$ S111, M28). 
2^ [lendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 78-79 ($$ S41, H29). 


125 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 348, 352 (n. 2; $$ S344, 
H303, S348, H307, M12). 
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-a- for Old/Middle Irish -e- suggests lowering already in Gaelic by around AD 
900, when this name seemingly first came to Iceland. 


Kjaran < Ciaran 


Kjaransvik was named for a bre/l (“slave'), whose master Geirmundr, a herkonungr 
(“warrior king) went vestrvtking (“raiding in the [Gaelic] west”) and fled Haraldr 
hdrfagri. Ciaran is in Sturlub6k and Hauksbdék, but not in the abbreviated ver- 
sion in Melab6k.'** This, like other Irish saints' names, is usually prefixed with 
Mael, later Gilla- (“devotee'); Ciar4n without the prefix is unusual but attested.!?” 
Kolumba/Kolumkilli, Melpatrekr, and Patrekr show awareness of well-known 
Irish saints' names. Konungs skuggsjd shows awareness of CiarAn of Clonmacnoise 
in thirteenth-century Norway, but could such awareness have influenced the case 
of Kjaran who is cast as a slave?! The -ja- reflects the palatal initial C- but not 
closely the vocalism of the first syllable, where on the analogy of Brjann and Njall 
one might expect rather -jd-. Does this reflect a written form, despite this charac- 
ter's lowly standing? If so, we should have another case of Uhlich's 'mixed' spelling. 


Kjartan < ? 

Despite Stokes's misgivings, Craigie took this as short for Myrkjartan, because 
Laxdala saga claims that the grandson of Melkorka, daughter of Myrkjartan, was 
so named after Kjartan's great-grandfather.'”? This Kjartan figures several times 
in Landndmabdk.”" On a generation count he belongs in the early eleventh cen- 
tury. Another Kjartan, son of Gudridr M4sdéttir, was great-great-great-grandson 
of Myrun(a), daughter of Maddadr lrakonungr.!*' If the latter were of mid- 
ninth-century date, as conjectured below, this Kjartan belongs about the first third 


26 Llendingabòk, Landndmabék, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 152, 154-55 ($$ S112, 
H86, S115, H87, M30). 

17 See Ciaran mac Dùngal (read Dungaile?), king of Muscraige, killed in 903 (Annals of the 
Four Masters 898), and Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, pp. 544-45; Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 447; on usage of saints' names, see 
6 Cuiv, “Aspects of Personal Names', pp. 164-65. 

128 See Chapter 2. 

1? Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 262; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 447; cf. Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 188. 

130 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 123, 143, 154, 199 
($$ S84, H72, S105, S114, H86, S161, H130). 

1 Llendingabék, Landndmabòck, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 120-21 ($$ S83, H71). 
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of the eleventh century. A Kjartan P6roddsson was great-great-grandson of Olsfr 
feilan (cf. Feilan) — apparently an addition in Sturlubòk, where Hauksbék is 
thought to preserve better the original of *Styrmisb6ék — and so should also belong 
about the first third of the eleventh century. A Kjartan Asgeirsson fits around the 
same period.?* Kjartan is evidently not Norse, but if it is a shortening of Myrkjar- 
tan, both share a problem. The vocalism reflects well the phonology of the second 
and third syllables of (Muir)chertach, but the final -z- is inexplicable, unless as con- 
fusion or corruption, oral or scribal. Other cases regularly substitute Old Norse 
-k for Gaelic final guttural -ch- (cf. Bjadmakr, Dufbakr, Kjallakr). Càirthenn, 
another, actually attested, name, would be so poorly reflected as to be uncharacter- 
istic of Landndmabdk. A shortened form of Carthanach or Catharnach, attested 
occasionally in O'Brien's Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae is also unsatisfactory, 
however, notably because of the -j-.'** In other Norse versions of Gaelic names, -j- is 
a phonological reflex of a preceding consonant's palatal quality, and in some cases 
of a diphthong (cf. Bjélan, Bjollok, Kjallakr, Kjarvalr, Myrgjol). This brings us 
back to the “shortened' form of (Muir)chertach with anomalous final n». There are 
four apparently eleventh-century bearers of this name in Landndmabok. The lectio 
difficilior principle prompts a radical explanation. This name, current in earlier 
eleventh-century Iceland, accurately preserved in oral transmission a distinctive 
phonological feature of the Gaelic name Muirchertach. This it adapted or short- 
ened so drastically as to amount to a new coining, a “Gaelic-type' name but not one 
found in Ireland. Rare Cerdd4n, attested twice — once in the prehistoric era, the 
other in the late seventh century — theoretically provides a Gaelic antecedent that 


is, however, so unlikely as to be safely ruled out. !** 





Kjarvalr < Cerball 


He was “at Dyflinni' (in Dublin), evidently as king, at the time of the landndm.'* 
Otherwise Kjarvalr Jrakonungr was father (1) of Fridgerdr, whose daughter 
Porgerdr married P6rdr, a settler claimed to be descended from Ragnarr lodbrdk of 
Old Norse legend; (2) of Raforta, who married Eyvindr austmadr in Ireland and 
whose son Helgi enn magri was a settler — these daughters of Kjarvalr frakonungr 


12 Llendingabdk, Landnaimabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 180, 227 ($$ S138, S185, 
H152) (and p. 180 n. 2). 


13. Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 536. 


134 


Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, pp. 83, 86, 219; Corpus Genealogiarum 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. by O Riain, p. 38. 


135 Llendingabék, Landna4imabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 32-33 ($$ S2, H2). 
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also feature in pedigrees in Njdls saga;** (3) of Kormlod, for “'m6dir Porgrims var 
Kormlod, déttir Kjarvals frakonungs' (Porgrimr's mother was Kormlod daughter 
of Kjarvalr a king of the Irish), Porgrimr being a settler from Norway. Kjarvalr fra- 
konungr was great-grandfather (4) of settler Askell buokkan, who was “son Dufpaks 
Dufnialssonar, Kjarvalssonar frakonungs' (son of Dufpakr son of Dufniall, son of 
Kjarvalr a king of the Irish) (cf. Dufniall, Dufpakr); (5) of the latter's brother, the 
settler Vilbaldr, who went out from Ireland (cf. Bjélan); (6) of Baugr “Raudsson 
Kjallakssonar, Kjarvalssonar frakonungs' (son of Raudr son of Kjallakr son of Kjar- 
valr a king of the Irish) already mentioned, settler in Iceland around the late tenth 
century (cf. Kjallakr).'?” AII but the last of these — who is confined to Hauks- 
bék and the seventeenth-century Skardsarb6k — are found in both Sturlub6k and 
Hauksbék and so could go back to earlier redactions or could be copied by the 
latter from the former. Kjarvalr's name had no currency among settlers. O Corréin 
noted that reputed male descendants of Kjarvalr/Cerball, his great-grandsons, are 
made to settle in Iceland only c. 1000, while descent from Kjarvalr's daughters is 
attributed to settlers of the earlier landndm c. 870-930. ESna, mother of Jarl Sig- 
urdr, killed at Clontarf, is cast as daughter of Kjarvalr in Orkneyinga saga.?* Kjar- 
valr reflects phonology and points to oral transmission: -f- accurately represents the 
palatal quality of the c- in Gaelic, while -v- reflects a labial pronunciation of -b-, a 
labiodental fricative also being possible. Uhlich draws our attention to the non- 
phonological but morphological final -/r (instead of -// as in Glj6mall and Kadall, 
which cannot be from Irish), as well as -v- for -f^, either or both of which might indi- 
cate derivation from an older written source. We note that -rf occurs in Norse, for 
example, huarf; hverfa, so the spelling is significant. It is striking that these features 
should occur in this of all names. As with Kjallakr, -z- in the first syllable indi- 
cates lowering from -e- in Old/Middle Irish, already by about AD 900, assuming 
these names were in Icelandic tradition from the landndm. We note (1) Fridgerdr 
is not Gaelic — it is a regular Norse female name elsewhere in Landndmabok!?? — 
while her daughter marries a descendant of legendary Ragnarr lodbrdk; (2) Raforta, 


136. Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 284-85 (ch. 113). 

17 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 240-41, 248-51, 326-27, 
352 (and n. 2), 367, 392-93 ($$ S208, H175, S217, H184, S324, H285, S348, H307, M12, 
S366, H321, S392, H348). 

138 6 Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 440; Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, 
p. 24 ($ 11); on this Eò$na's paternity, see Chapter 4. 

139 Llendingabòk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 129, 242 ($$ S87, H75, 
S208). 
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although not Norse, is not a known Irish name; (3) Dufniall is problematic as 
shown above; (4) Baugr and Rau9r are unparalleled as proper names (cf. Kjallakr). 
Although descent from Kjarvalr carries hints of fabrication or fancy (see below), 
the name Kjarvalr is itself perfectly authentic. 


Kolumba/Kolumkilli < Columba/Colum Cille 





The first (Latin) form of the well-known Irish saint's name is in Sturlubék, while 
the second (Gaelic) form is in Hauksbò6k. They occur with Patrick in a lengthy 
hagiographical origin legend of a church (cf. Patrekr). A further instance is in 
another origin legend of a church (cf. Eòna), unique to Hauksbdék, which again 
has the Gaelic form.!* The distinction between -o- and -u- in the first and second 
syllables of both forms looks like accurate copying of written Latin and Gaelic 
(substituting K- for C-), as does the consonant cluster -mb-. In this context, dou- 
bling of -ZZ- in the second element of Kolumkilli may accurately copy an Insular 
scribal form — as may the -i- — although Bjollok and the popular Kjallakr sug- 
gest this need not be so. Written forms of the names of the best-known saint in 
the Norwegian Insular Viking zone were evidently available in Iceland around 
1300 and were perhaps already in *Styrmisbék around 1220 or even in a twelfth- 
century prototype of Landndmabòok. These name-forms, and arguably also that 
of Patrekr (for which see below), occurring as they do in hagiographical con- 
texts, seem to point to use of written sources. 


Kona4ll < Conall 


At least five persons bear this name, one the husband in Ireland of Eòna Ketilsdéttir 
and father of settler As6lfr, and so of late ninth- or early tenth-century date. 
Another was father of Karli Kon4lsson, freedman of Hrélfr Ulfsson, a great-grand- 
son of Pormédr Bresason, so perhaps of mid- to late tenth-century date (cf. Bresi). 
Konad4ll son of settler Ketill Porsteinsson, fourth in descent from Ketill flatnefr, 
should be mid- to later tenth century. Great-grandson of this Kon4ll Ketilsson was 
Kondll Sokkason, around the mid- to later eleventh century. A son of Kon4ll Ketils- 
son was Einarr Kon4lsson, who appears in Njd/s saga, shortly before the “Clontarf 
episode', and in the early eleventh century. Kon4ll Steinm6dsson's daughter Alfdis 


140 Llendingabék, Landndamabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 52-55, 65 ($$ S15, HIS, 
H21); Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 447. 
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en barreyska married Ol&fr fèilan (cf. Feilan). All but the first (only in Hauksb6k) 
are in Sturlub6k and Hauksbòk.!*' The name was current among settlers from the 
late ninth century until the mid- to later eleventh. Oral transmission is likely, but 
-u- would better reflect the phonology of the first vowel. Marking -s4- long does 
not accurately reflect original short -4-, nor can it mark stress which should fall on 
the first syllable. Doubling of -// may be Old Norse nominal inflexion, rather than 
Gaelic orthography (cf. Dufnall, Dufniall, Glj6mall, Kadall, Nj4ll). 


Kòri < ?Cuirre 


He was among Irish slaves (brela irska) taken in Viking raiding in the Gaelic west 
by early settler Ketill gufz.'* The tale is in Hauksbòk and Sturlubék and is abbre- 
viated in Melab6k which, however, omits reference to Kéri. Like his master, K6ri 
gave rise to a place-name, Kòranes. Stokes was unable to identify the name, but 
Cuirre is attested once in the genealogies in an approximately sixth-century con- 
text.'? Despite this flimsy evidence, the narrative context would be consistent with 
his bearing a Gaelic name. If this is the Gaelic name, there is very limited phono- 
logical correspondence, for rather than long -é- — even if merely marking stress — 
one would expect -y- here. This cannot reflect literal transmission, however, if it is 
a Gaelic name. 


Korma4kr < Cormac 


This is the famous skald of Kormdks saga, son of Dalla Onundard&ttir, whose great- 
grandfather An(i) got land from Skalla-Grimr in the early landndm phase, according 
to Sturlub6k and Hauksbék, placing Kormd4kr about 1000. As Stokes and Craigie 
recognized, this is the common Gaelic name Cormac, although Jakob Benedikts- 
son made no comment.! Spelling here is quite faithful to phonology, although -x- 


14 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 61, 82, 145, 277-79, 380 
($$ H21, S42, H30, S109, S247, H211, S379, H334); Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur 
Sveinsson, p. 373 (ch. 140); see Stokes, 'Gaelic Names', p. 188; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and 
Names', p. 447. 

Hd Llendingabòk, Landndmabdok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 165-69 ($$ S125, H97 
and cf. $$ M37, M38). 

18 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 188; Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 228 
(151b45). This item came to light too late to be submitted to the consideration of Jiirgen Uhlich. 

a Llendingabòk, Landndmabòk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 90-91 ($$ S62, HS0); 
Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 447; Vatnsdela saga, 
ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 203, 206-302. 
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would better reflect the vocalism of the first syllable and -s- should not be marked 
long. For the first feature one may compare Kon4ll and Kormlod, and contrast 
Lunan. As this is another example of Uhlich's proposed '“mixed' spelling, and given 
the context in which this name is otherwise found, a written source can be posited. 


Kormlod < Gormlaith 





A daughter of Kjarvalr frakonungr (Sturlub6k and Hauksb6k), the name is also 
that of the mother of Sigtryggr in Njdls saga.'* The phonology of -fh- is reflected in 
-0. However, K- for G- is not accurate and prompted Stokes to compare with Tuc- 
fal (for Dubgall) in a Manx rune.! Such devoicing is not evident in Glj6mall or 
Grélod, however. Spelling might be by analogy with, for example, Korm4kr. The 
-o- for -a- (-i- is phonologically insignificant) closely reflects phonology, not scribal 
copying, but one would once again expect -u- for -o- in the first syllable. This, then, 
is another example of Uhlich's “mixed' spelling. Since the name also occurs in this 
form in Njd/s saga,'“” the influence of a written form may be posited. 


Kyvaran < Cuaran 





Olsfr kvdran hosted “i Dyflinni' (in Dublin) the Icelandic poet Porgils orraskdld 
(Heath-cock Poet”) — a son of Porvardr son of Porbjorn svarti (“the Black”), who 
lived at Skeljabrekka — in a passage exclusive to Sturlubdk.'* Amlaib Cuaran mac 
Sitriuca/Aleifr Sigtryggsson, king of Dublin, died in 980 after a long reign begin- 
ning c. 939, early in which he ruled York intermittently (940/41-44/45, and 
948/49-52/53).'” Amlaib seems most likely to have entertained Porgils when his 
core realm was confined to Dublin, 953-80. Kviran for Cuarin — either “the shoe' 
or “the crooked one' — presents no problems for phonology, as -vd- appears to be 


145 Llendingabdk, Landndmabòék, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 392-93 ($$ S392, H348); 
see Chapter 4. 

146 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', pp. 189, 190; cf. Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 445. 

7 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 440-42 (ch. 154). 

148. flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 71 ($ S31). 

19 Annals of Tigernach for 980; Chronicum Scotorum 978 (< 980); Annals of Clonmacnoise 
974 (—- 980). It is often stated that Amlaib died in 981. The annals cited here show that he 
died in 980. Confusion may stem from the Annals of the Four Masters, reporting events of 980 
under 978 and 979 (duplicating Amlaib's retirement and death); John O'Donovan's chrono- 
logical annotation is misleading. For the chronology of the last kings of York, see Sawyer, “Last 
Scandinavian Kings of York'; Downham, “Chronology of the Last Scandinavian Kings of York'; 
Etchingham, Raiders, Reporters and Viking Kings. 
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for the diphthong and parallels -àz- > -jd- in BrjAnn and Nj4ll, as Uhlich points out 
to us. Labial pronunciation of this in Old Norse approximates to the phonology of 
Gaelic -u- (as does Cwiran of Anglo-Saxon Chronicle E for 949).** The orthogra- 
phy of Kvéran seems to be standard in Icelandic saga, so we may see conventional 
scribal practice.'^' Kv4ran is mentioned by Stokes but not Craigie, perhaps because 
Amlaib Cuaran was not in Iceland. Hudson noticed the reference to the Icelandic 
poet at Amlaib Cuar4n's court, and this indication of comparatively early direct 


learned contact between Ireland and Iceland is notable. !S? 


Kylan < Cuilean 


He was brother of the Irish/Hebridean settler Kalman (Sturlub6k and Hauksb6k); 
from him or his grandson Kylan K4rason comes the place-name Kylanshélar. Both 
possible Gaelic antecedents are fairly well attested in O'Brien's Corpus Genealogi- 
arum Hiberniae. Stokes derived this from Coel4n/Caecl4n, Craigie from Cuilean.!* 
The name is evidently Gaelic, and while long -y/- presents a problem, there seems no 
doubt that this reflects oral transmission. 


Lunan < Lonan 


According to Sturlub6k and Hauksbék, this was the epithet of a settler Porsteinn, 
a norrenn (“Norwegian”) and, significantly, a 'farmadr mikill' (great traveller/sea- 
farer), giving rise to the place-name Lunansholt. Stokes and Craigie were some- 
what cautious, but — with -u- well reflecting short -o- in Gaelic — it is very faith- 
ful to the phonology of Gaelic londn (either 1ittle blackbird' or little demon'), an 
attested personal name, so that oral transmission seems likely.'** Here as in other 
cases a Gaelic epithet indicates comprehension of its meaning in Porsteinn /unan's 
circle (cf. Bjéla, Feilan, Hnokkan, Kamban, Trostan). 


150 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (E), ed. by Irvine, p. 55. 

151 See Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 440 (ch. 154), and Gunnlaugs 
saga, ìn Borgfirdinga sogur, ed. by Gudni J6nsson and Sigurdur Nordal, p. 74. 

152 Stokes, (Gaelic Names', p. 189; Hudson, “The Viking and the Irishman', p. 262; Hudson, 
Viking Pirates, p. 8. 

135 Llendingabék, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 82 ($$ S42, H30); Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', pp. 447-48; Annals of the Four 
Masters 884 (<- 887); Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 577. 

Dè Llendingabdk, Landndmabòk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 366 ($$ S363, H319); 
Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 448; see examples indexed in Corpus Genealogiarum 
Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 675; see O Cuiv, “Aspects of Personal Names', pp. 160-61, who 


notes the alternative meaning of lon (“demon'). 
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Maddadr < Matud(4n)? 





This is the name of an fFrakonungr, father of Myrun(a), in Sturlub6k.'* Hauksbòk 
calls her father Bjadmakr. There is no exact Irish equivalent. Haraldr Maddadar- 
son was jarl of Orkney (d. 1206), however, and his father Maddadr Melmarason, 
whose patronymic is certainly Gaelic (< M4elmuire), is also in Orkneyinga saga.!$* 
Perhaps it abbreviates or corrupts Matud4n, an attested Gaelic name, exemplified 
by Matudan mac Muiredaig, king of Ulaid (d. 857), whom the Fragmentary Annals 
of Ireland plausibly portray as ally of one Viking force against another.” This name 
appears in Orkneyinga saga, as Moddan/Muddan or, more accurately, as Muta- 
tan.'* If Matudan underlies Maddadr of Landndmabdk, the lost final syllable is 
broadly comparable to the distortion apparent in Kjartan, above, and Myrkjartan, 
below. Unlike Kjartan, however, the name Maddaòdr had no currency among the 
settlers in Iceland and so was perhaps derived directly from the Orkneyinga saga 
tradition, reflecting some oral distortion or truncation in Orkney. 


Meldun < Mael-duin 





Meldun a (jarl af Skotlandi' (jarl from Scotland) was father of Erpr, a leysingi 
(freedman') of Audr en djupaudga. Erpr fathered Dufnall. A second instance is 
Icelandic settler Porgeirr meldun in Tungufell, who married Geirbjorg daughter of 
Balki Bleingsson, an adversary of Haraldr hdrfagri at Hafrsfjord. Both persons are 
in Sturlubék and Hauksbék.'** Both elements are explained as phonological, with 


155 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 120 ($ S83). 


156 Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. 143-44, $ 63 (for Maddadr; for 
Haraldr, see Index, p. 408); Early Sources, trans. by Anderson, 11, 182; Stokes, “Gaelic Names', 
p. 189; Craigie, “(Gaelic Words and Names', p. 448. 


7 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, pp. 92-93 $ 235; for Matudàn's 
death see Annals of Ulster 857.3 (and see Egeler, Horses, Lakes and Heroes', pp. 54-55); see 
other examples indexed in Corpus Genealogiarum Hiberniae, ed. by O'Brien, p. 698; O'Brien, 
“Old Irish Personal Names' classes it as a borrowed name, presumably from British (but Welsh 
genealogies suggest no obvious antecedent, unless perhaps the unusual Meddwid (Early Welsh 
Genealogical Tracts, ed. by Bartrum, Index). 


158. Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, pp. 44, 45, 48, 49 ($ 20), 114 ($ 53), 
115, 116 ($ 54), 119 ($ 55). Harold's father's name is spelled “Madach' in the Scone founda- 
tion charter (People of Medieval Scotland, 1093-1314, <http://db.poms.ac.uk/record/fact 
oid/7988/*>), and 'Maduc' is found elsewhere in the database. We are indebted to Alex Woolf 


for this reference. 


159 filendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 71, 89, 138, 142 ($$ S33, 
H45, S96, H83, S103); Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', 
p. 448. 
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Mel- for Gaelic Mdel-, Mail-, Maol-, showing (as Uhlich points out to us) secondary 
proclitic shortening and depalatalization in Irish. It is unneccessaary to posit con- 
ventional Old Norse scribal substitution for Mde/, although it may have become 
that in any event, as apparently in the cases of Melkorka and Melpatrekr. Meldun 
the arl from Scotland' was killed by Jarl Sigurdr ern riki, who is synchronized with 
the Icelandic landndm — seemingly a variant of the decapitation of Melbrikta 
Skotajarl (jarl of the Scots) by Sigurdr in Orkneyinga saga'* — having fathered Erpr on 
Myrgjol daughter of Glj6mall frakonungr. Erpr and his mother were enslaved by 
Sigurdr, then purchased and brought to Iceland by Au9r. The Irish royal ancestry is 
fanciful but fascinating (cf. Glj6mall). A Scottish jarl — whatever that might be — 
of the landndm period, with an authentic Gaelic name, fathering upon a credibly 
Gaelic-named Irishwoman a son with the Pictish name Erpr, who as freedman in 
Iceland in turn fathered a son with the authentic Gaelic name Dufnall, is elaborate 
but not implausible. Although taken by some to be Norse, Erpr is attested in pre- 
Viking Pictish king-lists and related traditions.'*' If Pictish, then mixed Gaelic-Pic- 
tish naming practice was brought from Scotland c. 900 to Iceland, as it could hardly 
have been invented by an Icelander of any period. In the case of Porgeirr meldun, a 
Gaelic proper name takes the place of a true epithet, that is, a common noun with 
meaning (cf. Bjéla, Feilan, Hnokkan, Kamban, Lunan, Trostan). 


Melkorka < *M4el-corcra 





According to Sturlubék she was the daughter of Myrkjartan Jrakonungr and 
slave-concubine of Hoskuldr, a motif derived from the Laxdala saga tradition.!**? 
Hoskuldr is cast as grandson of Porsteinn enn raudi, placing him in the mid or 
later tenth century. Thus, Myrkjartan could only reflect Muirchertach Ua 
Briain (d. 1119), as O Corràin surmised,!* with anachronism comparable only to 
the case of Kadlin. Clearly Melkorka is Gaelic, and the first element ultimately 
reflects phonology. If this and other examples (cf. Meldun, Melpatrekr) are Old 
Norse scribal convention, they reflect the phonology of Gaelic Mde/. Regarding 


190 Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, p. 9 ($ 5S). 

161 See Llendingabdk, Landndmabòdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 138 n. 3, and for 
another Norse Erpr, p. 82 ($$ S43, H31); cf. Eddukveòi, ed. by J6nas Kristjànsson and 
Vésteinn Olason, Index; for Pictish Erpr, see conveniently Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 
pp. 134-35, 204, 228. 

102 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 143 ($ S105); Laxdela saga, 
ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 27, 28, 49, 50-51, 57-59, 61. 


163 6 Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 440. 
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the second element, Stokes followed by Craigie tentatively proposed *M4el-curcaig, 
while O Corrdéin's suggested *M4el-corcra implies dropping the second -r- in 
scribal or oral transmission; -o- appears to reflect orthography rather than pho- 
nology, which would have been better reflected by -x-.'** That this is the name 
intended is supported by the only other attestation known to us of what seems 
to be this name applied, in a Welsh text, to a woman (it is also attested as a male 
name). The twelfth-century Historia Gruffydd ap Cynan (“History of Gruffydd 
son of Cynan'), whose Welsh hero had a Dublin royal maternal ancestry and 
upbringing, identifies Gruffydd's mother as Ragnell (Ragnhildr) “merch Vaylcor- 
cre verch Dunlug map Tethal vrenhin Laine' (daughter of Màelcorcre daughter of 
Dunlang son of Tuathal, king of Leinster); the latter died in 1014.!** The vocal- 
ism of the second syllable would be better reflected by -x- than by -o-, so we have 
here another case of Uhlich's “mixed' spelling. 


Melpatrekr/*Melpatrikr < M4el Pà4tr(a)ic 


A leysingi (freedman') of one Porgrimr was “Steinreòr Melpatreks son, gofugs 
manns af frlandi' (Steinrodr son of Melpatrekr, a noble man from Ireland) (Hauks- 
bék) or “son Melpatrix af frlandi' (son of Melpatrikr from Ireland) (Sturlub6k). 
Since the fifth in descent from Steinredr married the daughter of J6n Sigmundarson 
(d. 1164), Melpatrekr should date to around the early eleventh century. Steinrodr 
seems to be an Old Norse name given to one captured in Ireland, enslaved, and then 
freed. Yet the physical attributes of high status were apparently inherited by Stein- 
rodr, for he is said to have been “manna venstr' (most handsome of men).!** Why, 
then, is Melpatrekr's rank expressed so vaguely, being merely a “gofugr madr' (noble 
man), rather than specifically a king or sub-royal magnate, like all others who per- 
sonify prestigious Gaelic ancestry? Could it be that he was a historical character, 
the basis of whose high status was different? Melpatrekr reflects a genuine and not 


164 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 449; O Corr4in, 
“Viking Ireland', p. 440. 


165 History of Gruffydd, ed. and trans. by Jones, pp. 108-09; Historia Gruffydd, ed. and 
trans. by Evans, p. 4; Vita Griffini, ed. by Russell, pp. 56-57; Hudson, Viking Pirates, p. 120, 
refers (inaccurately) to this name; Mael Corcrae is otherwise male (e.g. Ffnsnechta mac Mdele 
Corcrai in Annals of Ulster 879.10), but its occurrence also as a female name adds it to the cat- 
egory of mf names (see O'Brien, “Old Irish Personal Names', p. 230 and cf. p. 229). 

166 Llendingabék, Landndmabòdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 388-90 ($$ S390, H345); 
Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 449; an interesting impli- 
cation, if the tale is reliable, is that captives continued to be exported from Ireland into slavery in 
Iceland in the early eleventh century. 
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uncommon Gaelic name, grouping the saint's name P4traic with the devotional pre- 
fix Mdel. Over 90 per cent (twenty-one out of twenty-three) of those called Mael 
Pàtraic in the annals between the ninth century and the end of the eleventh were 
senior churchmen.!'* If Melpatrekr too was a senior churchman, then gofugr maòr 
may indicate a tradition that had forgotten the precise source of his prestige, or 
even sought to gloss over the fact that an Icelander had enslaved the son of an Irish 
churchman. The first syllable of Melpatrekr ultimately reflects phonology, but like 
Meldun and Melkorka, we may have conventional scribal substitution for Gaelic 
Mdel. The Patrekr element in Hauksbék looks scribal, including failure to mark as 
long the first -z-, although -e- for -(4)i- is not scribal: phonological fidelity to Pdtraic 
would suggest, rather, *Padregr, to echo voicing of medial -t- and final -c in Gaelic (cf. 
Patrekr, below). Sturlubòk's Melpatrix may transmit phonetically the Norse geni- 
tive case (cf. Hauksbòk's Melpatreks), but the -i- better reflects written transmission. 
Another case of Uhlich's 'mixed' spellings suggests the influence of a written form 
of the saint's name to which Me/- is prefixed. The name Melpatrekr is itself perfectly 
authentic and is perhaps that of a historical albeit unidentifiable person. 


Myrgjol < Muirgel 





Mother of Erpr, Audr's freedman, by Meldun, a jarl from Scotland, she was also daugh- 
ter of Gljòmall frakonungr, in Sturlub6k and Hauksbék. Her father's name is fanciful 
(cf. Glj6mall), but Myrgjol is perfectly authentic.'* Oral transmission is indicated by 
fidelity to Gaelic phonology in -y- for -ui- and in -j- for the palatal quality of the -g-. 


Myrkjartan < Muirchertach? 


Sturlub6k alone tells of Myrkjartan Jrakonungr, father of Melkorka.!* This and 
a supposedly shortened form Kjartan are elsewhere attested. Derivation from 





17 Annals of Ulster 878.5, 888.3, 890.2, 923.1, 936.3, 953.4, 956.1, 1033.2 (dupl. 1034.6), 
1046.5, 1096.1; Chronicum Scotorum 863, 885, 938; Annals of Inisfallen 939; Annals of the Four 
Masters 916 (- 918), 927 (& 929), 986 (z 987), 988 (- 989), 1015 (- 1016), 1026, 1028; the 
exceptional laymen called M4el Pàtraic are kings in the Annals of Ulster 885.4 and the Annals of 
the Four Masters 909 (- 913). 

168. flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 138 ($$ S96, H83); Stokes, 
“Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 449. Could this name be a reflex 
of Muirgel, sister of Flann Sinna and wife of Otir mac Iergni, with whom she was complicit 
in killing mac Ausli in what seems to have been a feud within the Dublin Viking elite in 883 
(Chronicum Scotorum; cf. Annals of Ulster 8834)? 


169. flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 143 ($ S105). 
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Muirchertach by Stokes, followed by Craigie and O Corrin, is suggested by a more 
faithful reflex Myrkjartag in Fagrskinna."” It is supported by a reference in Glisls 
bàttr Illugasonar, the short story of an Icelandic retainer of Magnus berfettr (“Bare- 
legs) who was hostage — gàs/ means 'hostage' and is cognate with Old/Middle Irish 
giall — with King Myrkjartan. Gisls bdttr Illugasonar specifies that he was king of 
the Irish in Connacht', but this Myrkjartan is clearly Irish overking Muirchertach 
Ua Briain (d. 1119) of Munster." The first two syllables of Myrkjartan reflect the 
phonology rather than orthography of the presumed original: -y- is no more than a 
loose reflex of the -ui- of the Gaelic form, the long -y- being problematic, but -£- is 
faithful to the palatalizing effect of the short -e- on the preceding guttural -ch-. Sub- 
stitution of Old Norse -&- for Gaelic guttural -ch- is commonplace (cf. Bjadmakr, 
Dufbakr, Kjallakr). This all points to oral transmission, but final -» diverges mark- 
edly from a final -ch. This might be a scribal blunder, or confusion with a differ- 
ent name, such as Mac Ciirthinn which, however, was not borne by any notable 
Irish Viking-Age king. The putatively shortened form Kjartan had currency in 
Iceland, but our Myrkjartan is merely an Irish king, in a tale shared with Laxdela 
saga. The hypothesis of derivation from Muirchertach, perhaps by way of a hypo- 
coristic form *Muirchertdn, might suggest as inspiration either Muirchertach Ua 
Briain (d. 1119) — favoured by O Corr4in — or Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn (d. 
1166), both overkings of Ireland. Craigie linked the name (but not the person) in 
Landndmabòok with the otherwise attested Myrkjartan/Myriarkiak/Myrkjartag — 
the last two better reflecting Muirchertach — Pjilfason, taking Pj4lfi to be (Tair)- 
delbach Ua Briain (d. 1086), father of Muirchertach.?* However, since Hoskuldr, 
Melkorlka's purchaser, is grandson of Porsteinn enn raudi in Landndmabdk, these 
characters should belong in the mid- to later tenth century, consistent with the 


V0 Stokes, 'Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', pp. 259, 261-62; Craigie, 
“Gaelic Words and Names', pp. 447, 449; O Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 440. 


M Gisls bàttr Illugansonar, ed. by Sigurgeir Steingrimsson, Olafur Halld6érsson, and Foote, 
pp. 317-35. The saga writer's confusion between Munster and Connacht may be due to the 
dominance of Gaelic Irish politics by the Ui Chonchobair of Connacht, both in the two gen- 
erations before the Anglo-Norman invasion of the 1160s and, more pertinently, well into the 
thirteenth century. (For this insight we are indebted to Alex Woolf.) The account of Gisl's 
sojourn in Ireland is preserved in the saga of St J6n Ògmundsson written between 1230 and 
1260, but the saga's source was most likely a thirteenth-century saga about Gisl's son Einar, 
which is now lost: Gisls bdttr Illugansonar, ed. by Sigurgeir Steingrimsson, Olafur Halld6rsson, 
and Foote, p. cclxvii. 

172 GO Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 440; cf. Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 259; Craigie, “Gaelic 
Words and Names', p. 449. 
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appearance of Myrkjartan's grandson in Njd/s saga — where, incidentally, the form 
is Myrkjartan without the problematic long vowel in the first syllable. !7* 
speculate, a historical antecedent might be Muirchertach mac Néill of the North- 
ern Ui Néill (d. 943), much involved with Vikings, or Muirchertach ua Congalaig 
of Sil nAeda Slaine of North Brega (d. 995), killed in divine retribution for helping 
the Dublin Vikings raid Donaghpatrick, Co. Meath. The Banshenchas (“Women's 
Tradition”) makes Ragnailt (Ragnhildr) daughter of Amlaib — doubtless Amlaib 
Cuar4n of Dublin (d. 980) — mother of the latter Muirchertach.!* As noted 
already, Amlaib Cuar4n's court hosted Icelandic poet Porgils orraskdld Porvards- 


If we may 


son (cf. Kvàran), perhaps in the third quarter of the tenth century, an early literary 
link between Viking Ireland and Iceland. The evidence is for some derivation from 
Muirchertach of what, on the evidence of Sturlub6k, Laxdela saga, and Gisls bàttr, 
achieved currency in Old Norse scribal practice. 


Myrun(a) < Muirenn 

She was wife of settler Audun stoti V4lason and daughter of Maddadr frakonungr 
(Sturlubék) or Bjadmakr frakonungr (Hauksbòk). Audun's father Vàli, hirdmadòr 
(“retainer') of Haraldr hdrfagri, had been in the Hebrides.'”* Myrun(a) shows some 
resemblance to the phonology of the first syllable of the Gaelic female name — the 
long -y- again being problematic — but the long -z- in the second syllable is prob- 
ably by analogy with Norse female names like Gu9run and Sigrun. On the analogy 
of these names, the nominative should be Myrun, as indicated by Jakob Benedikts- 
son's index, but Craigie's “*Myruna is suggested by the inflected form Mjrénu found 
in Landndmabdk."* The form attests to oral transmission with some modification. 


Njall < Niall 
Three with this name in Landndmabdk are Nj4ll Porgeirsson, victim of the burning 
in Njdls saga, of the tenth to early eleventh century, Nj4ll Herlaugsson, a cousin 


173. Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 173 (ch. 70); as recognized by Todd 
in Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, p. 265. 

4 Annals of Ulster 995.2; “The Ban-Shenchas', ed. and trans. by Dobbs (1931), p. 227; for 
Ragnailt, see Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 61, 100. 


VS flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 120-21 ($$ S83, H71); 
cf. pp. 102-03 ($$ S72, H60). 

Vo Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', p. 254; Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 449; 
Gudbrandur Vigfusson and Stokes did not consider this name; for a tale about Myrun(a)'s hus- 
band Audun in Sturlub6k that may reflect an Irish literary motif, see Egeler, Horses, Lakes and 
Heroes' and Egeler, Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home, pp. 99—109. 
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of Egill Skalla-Grimsson the skald, and so of the early or mid-tenth century, and 
Njidll Sigmundarson, whose wife Hildr Skeggjadéttir's pedigree places him about 
the earlier twelfth century. All three are in Hauksbék, but only Nj4ll Porgeirsson is 
also in Sturlub6k and Melab6k and may have been in *Styrmisbék — and perhaps 
in a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdok — although in this case presum- 
ably Melab6k could derive directly from Njdls saga. Nj4ll Sigmundarson is omit- 
ted by Melabék, although it is extant for this passage.” The name Nji4ll evidently 
had some currency in Iceland in the tenth century and as late as the twelfth. The 
form reflects phonology rather than orthography of the Gaelic original, notably as 
regards -j- as reflex of the palatal quality of the N-. Long -é- preceded by -j- to repre- 
sent the diphthong is consistent with other reflexes of diphthongs -fz- and -xa- (cf. 
Brjann, Kvàran) — contrast Dufniall, the second component of which appears to 
be derived from a written form. Doubling of final -/Z is more likely Norse nominal 
inflexion than Gaelic orthography (cf. Dufnall, Dufniall, Glj6mall, Kond4ll). 


Patrekr < P4tr(a)ic 





A settler Orlygr enn gam/i, nephew of Ketill flatnefr, was fostered “med Patreki 
byskupi hinum helga i Sudreyjum' (with the holy bishop Patrick in the Hebrides), 
who instructed him to go to Iceland and dedicate a church to helga Kolumba/ 
Kolumkilli (cf. Kolumba/Kolumkilli), whence Patreksfjòordur. The place-name 
is common to all three extant medieval recensions, so this at least should go back 
to *Styrmisbék and perhaps to a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdòk, and 
an early date is likely for the tale underlying the place-name.”* The phonology of 
the voiced -t- and -c in Pdtraic would be better rendered *Padregr, but -e- for -(a)i- 
is certainly not scribal. However, as Uhlich points out to us, failure to mark -a- 
long is also likely to be adopted from a written form. Moreover, the context of 
an extended hagiographical-type origin legend of a church is a further pointer to 
scribal transmission." It is noteworthy that Orlygr comes safely to shore despite 
a storm, having invoked Bishop Patrick, whereas his foster-brother Kollr invokes 


7 Llendingabok, Landndmabdok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 339, 344, 393 ($ H295 
and cf. $$ M2, S342, H300, M7, H350); see Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 189; Craigie, “Gaelic 
Words and Names', p. 449. 

UAS Llendingabdk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 52-55 ($ S15 — which 
omits hinum helga, $ H15), 175-76 ($$ S131-32, H103-04, M44-45); see Craigie, “Gaels in 
Iceland', p. 251, and cf. Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 449, and Stokes, “Gaelic Names', 
p. 190. Cf. Kjalnesinga saga, ed. by J6hannes Halld6rsson, pp. 3-4. 

9 GO Corrdéin, “Viking Ireland', pp. 445-46, summarizing from Kjalnesinga saga, noted its 
hagiographical character. 
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P6r and is ship-wrecked — the latter detail being brought out only in Hauksb6k.!*? 
Astrid Marner held that any confusion with the (approximately) fifth-century St 
Patrick is a secondary feature. '*' A Hebridean bishop c. 900 might be expected to be 
linked with Iona — in keeping with promotion of Colum Cille's cult — although 
no one so named is found in the record of Iona in that era.'** We would expect 
a cleric of that era to be called Mael Pàtraic or Gilla Pàtraic — as in the case of 
Melpatrekr above — as the names of prominent saints are normally accompanied 
by these prefixes (denoting “devotee of”). Gaelicized Christian Vikings in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries did favour uncompounded saints' names, exemplified 
by Patrick, bishop of Dublin 1074-84.'* Another possibility is that this is a reflex 
of the long reign as “comurba Pàtraic ocus Coluim Cille” (successor of Patrick and 
Colum Cille) — or “abb Aird Macha ocus abb Iae Coluim Cille” (abbot of Armagh 
and abbot of Colum Cille's Iona), as another annalist has it — of Mael Brigte mac 
Torna4in (d. 927), of the royal dynasty of Cenél Conaill in Co. Donegal, who ruled 
Armagh from 888 and Iona from 891.'?* Might this unique combination of offices 
at the time of the landndm lie behind the unusual association of the cults of Patrick 
and Colum Cille attested in the Landndmabdk story? 


Raforta < *Rafarta/*Rabarta 


This daughter of Kjarvalr [rakonungr married Eyvindr austmadr in Ireland, accord- 
ing to both Sturlub6k and Hauksbé6k, the latter of which takes her husband's epi- 
thet as due to his being “af Sviariki' (from Sweden). Their son Helgi enn magri 
went to Iceland, having been “i Sudreyjar' (in the Hebrides) and in Ireland. Rafarta 
the daughter of Kjarvalr frakonungr is also mentioned in Njdls saga.** Although 
apparently Gaelic and not Norse, no such Gaelic female name is known.!* If the 


180 Llendingabdk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 55 ($ H15); see Egeler, 
Atlantic Outlooks on Being at Home, pp. 111-13. 

181 Marner, Trish Saints in Medieval Iceland”, pp. 158-60. 

182 Annals of Ulster 865.2, 878.9, 880.1, 891.1,927.1 (and cf. Annals of Inisfallen 927, Annals 
of the Four Masters 925 — 927); Annals of the Four Masters 935 (2 937), 936 (& 938), 945 (< 947). 

183 Compare Letters of Lanfranc, ed. by Clover and Gibson, pp. 66 $ 9, 70 $ 10, with Annals 
of Ulster 1084.8. 

184 Annals of Ulster 927.1 (cf. 888.1 and 891.1); Annals of Inisfallen 927; Annals of the Four 
Masters 925 (- 927). 

185 Llendingabék, Landnimabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 248-51 ($$ S217, H184); 
Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 284 (ch. 113). 


186 Stokes, “Gaelic Names', p. 190, could think of none; cf. Craigie, “Gaelic Words and 
Names', p. 449. 
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-f is voiced, perhaps it derives, as Uhlich suggests to us, from the Gaelic masculine 
name Robartach/Rabartach, transformed in Old Norse by replacing the masculine 
suffix with an indigenous Norse feminine one in -s. This would account for Rafarta 
of Njdls saga, and the -o- of Landndmabdk, which suggests a reflex of -(4)i- (on the 
analogy of Kormlod), could be due to some folk-etymological adaptation. 


Rodrekr/Roeprekr/Roerek- < Rùaidri/Ruadrach? 





Sturlubòk and Hauksbòk thus represent the name of a bre/l (“slave”) of settler 
Hrosskell — whence the place-name Rodreksgil. The personal name is apparently 
early Germanic and not specifically Norse.'” Given that slaves in Landndmabdk, 
where indicated, are from the Gaelic west and not the Frankish realms, could this 
be a Gaelic name? It cannot be the genitive for nominative of the well-known 
Ruaidri, Rùadrach, since that would give for the diphthong *rvdd- on the analogy 
of Kvàran. Hauksb6k's forms seem to hint at the phonology of the diphthong. This 
name was not included by Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Stokes, or Craigie, however, and 
might be thought doubtful, especially as Sturlub6k compiler Sturla P6rdarson, in 
his Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar, rendered Ruaidri as Rudri, suggesting the possibil- 
ity of confusion between the names Ruaidri and *Rudri, attested only in the geni- 
tive Rudrach.'** If the place-name was transmitted orally, with a generic gi/ (“valley 
with stream') governing a specific Rodrekr, one might envisage the oblique (geni- 
tive) case of the Gaelic personal name being misunderstood as the nominative. In 
any event, the evidence seems to point to another case of Uhlich's “mixed' spelling. 


Trostan < Trostan 





The place-name Trostansfjòrdur occurs in Sturlubék and Hauksbék, in an early 
landndm setting, and contains as its specific the genitive case of what strikingly 
resembles the Gaelic word trostdn (pilgrim's staff?).'*? The Gaelic term is earliest 
attested in the epithet of the Northern Ui Néill overking Flaithbertach in tros- 
tdin Ua Néill (d. 1036), who is reported going on pilgrimage to Rome in 1030 and 
returning in 1031.* Although not considered by Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Stokes, 


187 Llendingabék, Landndmabòék, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 230-31 ($$ S194, S196, 
H161, H162); cf. nn. 5, 11. 


188 Hdkonar saga, ed. by Mundt, pp. 197-98, 206; Hdkonar saga, ed. by Porleifur Hauksson 
and others, 11, 241-42, 257; for Rudrach, see Uhlich, Die Morphologie, pp. 295-96. 


189 fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 178-79 ($$ S136, H108). 


Wo Annals of Ulster 1030.4, 1031.1, 1036.4; Annals of the Four Masters 1036; Annals of 
Inisfallen 1029.8 report a pilgrimage by Flaithbertach to Armagh. 
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or Craigie, Trostan does not seem to be Norse, and if it is a Gaelic epithet — pre- 
sumably of an early and otherwise unremembered Christian settler who came to 
Iceland via the Gaelic west — it would antedate by over a hundred years this earli- 
est Irish attestation of its use as an epithet. As regards phonology, while short -a- is 
acceptable, -u- would better reflect the vocalism of the first syllable, as in a number 
of cases where Uhlich has detected “mixed' spelling.”?' As in other cases, an epithet 
implies understanding of its meaning at least in the bearer's circle (cf. Bjéla, Feilan, 
Hnokkan, Kamban, Lunan). 


Conclusions about Gaelic Names in Landnadmabòk 


Analysis of Gaelic names in Landndmabdk shows that over half (twenty-four out 
of forty-five) display substantial fidelity to phonology (pronunciation), some- 
times modified by the addition of Norse inflexional -/J, -xa, -r, or, probably, -a. 
These names are Beigan, Bjéla, Bjélan, BrjAnn, Dufann, Dufnall, Dufpakr, 
Dugfiuss (Dufgus), Edna, Feilan, Kadall, Kalman, Kjallakr, Kjartan, Kvéran, 
Kylan, Lunan, Maddadr, Meldun, Myrgjol, Myrkjartan, Myrun(a), Njàll, 
?Raforta. They were evidently transmitted orally before entering Landndmabdk. 
Almost all the remainder show some phonological fidelity but also a “mixed' spell- 
ing that seems partly to reflect Gaelic orthography (literal or scribal spelling). 

For a few in this latter category — Kolumkilli, its Latin congener Kolumba 
(which are purely literal), Patrekr and its derivative Melpatrekr/Melpatrikr 
— derivation from hagiographical or other ecclesiastical writing is the obvious 
explanation. The narrative referring to both saints probably goes back at least 
to “Styrmisbék and perhaps to twelfth-century prototypes of Landndmabdk, as 
the place-name Patreksfjòrdur is in Melab6k. One might speculate that writ- 
ten forms of the saints' names derived from some text associated with the Irish 
bishop Jéhan, who was in Iceland in the earlier eleventh century and is men- 
tioned by Ari in Lslendingabdk. Incidentally, there is nothing improbable about 
an Irish cleric bearing a Latin or Latin-derived saint's name such as J6han. By the 
eleventh century clerics operating in a Gaelic environment bore combinations 
of such names with a standard Gaelic prefix Mde/- (literally tonsured”) or Gilla- 
(“devotee of?).!? 


1 This item came to light too late to be submitted to the consideration of Jiirgen Uhlich. 


192 Llendingabdbk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 18. Assuming this man went 
by a Latin form of his name, Iohannes, one notes that a significant minority of Irish churchmen 
adopted Latin religious names, sometimes partially gaelicized, such as Clemens, Daniél, Ioseph, 
Martan, Tomdis, etc. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, between a half and two-thirds of such 
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It is noteworthy that E9na, although showing strong fidelity to phonology, 
notably in its final -z for -e, occurs in the same hagiographical narrative as one 
case of Kolumkilli and so arguably reached Hauksb6k in a written form. Could 
it be other than merely coincidental that in Irish genealogical and hagiographi- 
cal tradition, the mother of Colum Cille is called Ethne?!* Judith Jesch, in a 
perceptive analysis of the tale of the pre-conversion Christian As6lfr, cast by 
Haukr as Edna's son, proposed that Haukr chose to give prominence to the 
Irish element and drew on a postulated text of about the early thirteenth cen- 
tury attributed to Gunnlaugr Leifsson.!?* As we have noted, Edna is a name also 
found in Orkneyinga saga. Jesch was cautious about the possibility that tradi- 
tions about Asélfr and Edna might have a still earlier origin or might “represent 
an underlying historical reality'. The need for such caution is alleviated given 
the authentic Gaelic names in this Hauksbéòk narrative — in addition to Edna, 
these are Kalman, Kond4ll, Kolumkilli, and Bresi (if Gaelic) — which cannot 
have been hit upon by Haukr or by any early thirteenth-century precursor. 

There are cases of “mixed' spelling that need not presuppose the influence of 
Gaelic orthography, but may be amenable to other explanations. For instance, 
while Dufnall and Lunan exemplify strong phonological fidelity, notably in 
rendering Gaelic short -o- as -z-, six names, by contrast — Hnokkan, Kond4ll, 
Kormdakr, Kormlod, Melkorka, and Trostan — appear to be literal rather than 
oral reflexes of Gaelic short -o-. However, these latter might be due to a different 
Norse scribal convention in responding to Gaelic phonology. If so, no pattern 
relating to the date of persons bearing these names is apparent: while Dufnall 
and Lunan belong, it seems, to the earliest /andndm, so too does one of the five 
bearing the name Kondll (the others being mid- to late tenth century or eleventh), 


names tend to be compounded with the Gaelic devotional prefix Mde/- (“tonsured”). Ioin or Eoin, 
the gaelicized version of Iohannes, appears only in the compounded form M4el-Ioin/Eoin, in the 
Annals of Ulster 918.1, 931.3, and 1025.1. The eleventh-century Iohannes/J6han the Irishman 
is likely, therefore, to have been known as M4el Eoin in a Gaelic environment. Such name-forms 
readily lent themselves to dropping the peculiarly Gaelic prefix Mde/- in a non-Gaelic context. 
One may compare the late eleventh-century Hiberno-Norse Bishop Patrick of Dublin, known 
to the Irish annalist as “Gilla Pàtraic espoc Atha Cliath” (bishop of Dublin) (Annals of Ulster 
1084.8) — with another devotional prefix Gilla- (“servant') — but to the Anglo-Norman church 
as Patricius (see e.g. Letters of Lanfranc, ed. by Clover and Gibson, pp. 66 $ 9, 70 $ 10). 


13 We thank Alex Woolf for reminding us of this; see Betha Coluim Chille in Lives of the 
Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed. by Stokes, pp. 24, 172; Félire Oengusso, ed. by Stokes, p. 148; 
Corpus Genealogiarum Sanctorum Hiberniae, ed. by O Riain, p. 173 ($ 722.23). 


194 Jesch, Early Christians', especially pp. 22-26, 30 (quoted). 
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as well as Kormlod and Trostan, whereas Hnokkan, Kormàékr, and Melkorka 
are approximately mid- to late tenth century. The currency of Konall in Iceland, 
like that of the phonologically unproblematic Nj4ll, also seems to make oral trans- 
mission likely. 

If we allow the possibility that the Norse orthographic reflex of Gaelic short -o- 
in the above six names is in fact oral rather than literal, there remain up to eleven 
names for which there is good evidence for partly literal transmission: Bekan (vari- 
ant of Beigan), BjaOmakr, Bjollok, Bresi (if Gaelic), Dufniall, Glj6mall, Grélod, 
Kadlin, Kamban, Kjaran, and perhaps the variants RoOrekr/Roeprekr (although 
a variant of this name, Roerek, could be phonological). One might set aside two of 
these, Bresi and Rodrekr/Roeprekr/Roerek, as very doubtfully Gaelic names; like- 
wise the highly dubious K6ri. Many of the eleven belong to a larger subcategory, 
defined not by form but by function. Alongside the majority of Gaelic names in 
Landndmabok that are evidently an authentic, orally transmitted part of traditions 
about the landndm, a significant minority play another role: making claim to royal 
or other prestigious Gaelic ancestry — on which subject, much more below. Such 
claims, we argue, were prompted by circumstances in Iceland probably not before 
the thirteenth century. To this functionally distinct subcategory belong perhaps 
eight names exhibiting features of literal transmission: BjaOmakr, Bjollok, Bresi 
(if Gaelic), Dufniall, Glj6mall, Grélod, Kadlin, and perhaps Kamban (but a pres- 
tigious ancestor, Grimr kamban, has no explicitly Gaelic associations, despite his 
epithet). As we will see, developing the motif of prestigious Gaelic ancestry often 
entailed fabrication, fancy, or inaccuracy in the lines of descent, sometimes extend- 
ing, it seems, to the names themselves. In such a context, resort to existing written 
sources at a comparatively late stage in the development of Landndmabdk seems a 
plausible explanation. 

The special function of this latter group of names in Landndmabòok, then — 
like that of the ecclesiastical subgroup comprising Kolumkilli, Kolumba, Patrekr, 
and Melpatrekr/Melpatrikr — is potentially explanatory of at least partly literal 
spelling. We are then left with two names, Bekan (variant of Beigan) and Kjaran, 
borne by persons not cast as prestigious Gaelic ancestors — Kjaran was a slave — 
but the spelling of which nevertheless points to a written form. Kamban is per- 
haps more appropriately placed in this rather than in the preceding subgroup, 
given the phonologically and even orthographically outmoded or hypercorrect 
-mb-, combined with the fact that, although a revered ancestor, he does not exem- 
plify the motif of specifically Gaelic prestigious ancestry. In the case of Kjaran, we 
tentatively conjectured knowledge of the written form of the Irish saint's name. 
No such explanation for the strikingly literal features of Bekan and Kamban 
springs to mind. 
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We are not minded to accept a theory proposed by Carl Marstrander that 
might be thought to account for Bekan — and, as it happens, for one or two other 
cases such as Patrekr — as reflexes of phonology rather than of written transmis- 
sion. To simplify the linguistic technicalities involved, Marstrander argued that 
the sounds represented by the stop consonants /b/, /d/, and /g/ in Old Irish were 
heard by Norse speakers and accordingly spelled in Old Norse as -p-, -t-, -£- (for -c-). 
If this were valid — and it appears implicitly to have been accepted by O Corrdin 
in another context!?* 
oral transmission of Gaelic names in Old Norse orthography, at least as regards 


— it would eliminate any evidence for literal as distinct from 


stop consonants. However, Marstrander's theory is unconvincing because of (1) 
a lack of evidence at crucial points, (2) what appears to be special pleading, (3) a 
failure to account for Beigan and Maddadr, which seem inexplicable except as 
oral transmission, yet do not conform to his system, and (4) a failure to account 
for the medial consonantal cluster in Kamban, which seems inexplicable except 
as literal transmission. Marstrander's theory regarding stop consonants will also 
not account, of course, for vocalic evidence for literal transmission — leaving aside 
the debatable matter of the different treatments of Gaelic short -o- — exemplified 
by cases such as Bekan (as against Beigan)and Kjaran (and Dufniall, as against 
Brjann, Njdll), Kaòlin, and others. !?€ 


195 6 Corrin, “Old Norse and Middle Irish', p. 69, and comment in Chapter 4, “The Case 
for a *Brjdns saga', above. 


6 We are greatly indebted to Jiirgen Uhlich for his summary of and comments on 
Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie, pp. 94-96, which we present here. The Old 
Norse (ON) opposition between single and geminate tenues (T : TT) and mediae (D : DD) has 
no correspondence in tenth-century Irish, where intervocalically the single stops had become 
lenited (but were retained in anlaut and certain consonant groups). New -T- arose in Irish dur- 
ing the eighth or even the seventh century from original -TT-. (Marstrander's evidence for this 
is purely orthographical, witness spellings in the Wiirzburg Glosses alternating between <TT> 
and <T>, and tending gradually towards <T> afterwards, resulting in complete abandonment 
of geminates by Modern Irish.) And “one can safely state' (for which Marstrander offers no evi- 
dence) that this simplification was accomplished by the beginning of the tenth century. On this 
basis, when the Irish reduced system (T vs. DÌ was confronted by ON (T : TT and D : DD) in 
loans, the latter was accommodated (nativized) by substituting ON TT > Ir. T, but ON T/D 
> Ir. D (except in anlaut). The second of these, Marstrander argues, is unconnected to the shift 
(attested securely only later), in Norse dialects, of T'> D, since it also applies in Old English 
loans. The reason is rather said to be the phonetic difference between the unaspirated character 
of ON /T/ — realized as [T] and the aspirated Irish /T/ - [Th]. (Here one would like to see 
evidence for this phonetic distinction.) A similar phonetic distinction is then posited between 
Irish mediae (i.e. /D/ - [Dh]) and their ON counterparts (/D/ — [D]), and this is said to have 
led ON speakers to replace Ir. -D- with their -T-. (But what is the evidence for this aspiration 
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Of the Gaelic non-ecclesiastical names that exhibit features of literal transmis- 
sion, the case of Kadlin is most interesting on account of its narrative contexts. It 
is a clear example of “mixed' spelling, with long -é- evidently literal, while the other 
elements are plausibly oral. The narrative motif, anachronistically casting her as 
daughter of Gongu-Hrélfr of tenth-century Normandy, is in both Sturlub6k and 
Hauksbdék, but is absent from Melab6k, suggesting that it was also absent from 
Melabé6k's source *Styrmisbék. To postulate that it was first incorporated in Land- 
ndmabdk only at the stage when Sturlub6k was compiled, that is, 1275x1280, is 
consistent with the fact that Kadlin's gaelicized Norman name cannot be earlier 
than around 1200. We would speculate that Sturla had access to a written source 
from a part of the Norse-Gaelic interface that was also interested in Norman ori- 
gins. In view of what we argue elsewhere about the background to the Gaelic praise- 
poem on Raghnall, king of Man, and about the source from which thirteenth- 
century Icelanders received material about the Battle of Clontarf, the candidate 
that springs to mind is thirteenth-century Man.'” If, as argued below, prestigious 
Gaelic ancestry is an overlay, a secondary element of the “Gaelic names' material 
in Landndmabòk, other prestigious individuals distinguished above may also have 
been the subject of pre-existing written materials that were available to compilers 
of Landndamabdk. 

For the majority of names, nicknames/epithets, and name elements, we need 
not restate evidence set out above for oral transmission before incorporation in 
Landndmabòk. Many names or epithets are borne by a single individual (or in the 
case of Bjéla, two), many of whom are cast as settlers in the original l(andndm. Such 
are Beigan (in Sturlubék), (Helgi and Hréaldr) Bjéla, Dufann, Dufnall, (Ol4fr) 
Feilan, Kalman, (Porsteinn) Lunan, (Porgeirr) Meldun, Myrgjol, probably Eòna 
and Myrun(a). Brji4nn, reflected only in the place-name Brjinslekur, seems to 
belong to this period, as does the otherwise unknown Trostan, whose name or 
epithet gave rise to the place-name Trostansfjòrdur. Others with Gaelic names or 
epithets belong in the later tenth or eleventh centuries. Such are (Askell) Hnokkan, 


distinction in the mediae in particular?) On the other hand, whenever an Irish spelled <D> does 
result in ON D, the Irish source sound must have been lenited. Finally, Ir. -T- gives ON -T-. 
All of this, if the premises are accepted (!), yields a neat system, but when Marstrander finally 
turns to anlaut, he needs to posit a general 'usikkerhet', meaning basically a free-for-all, meth- 
odologically, to account not only for Ir. gorm- > ON korm- etc. still in keeping with the above, 
but also the, admittedly, numerous cases of ON D- > Ir. T- (mostly involving labials) involving 
the opposite replacement, even if the same does appear in loans from Latin like péist and fesc etc. 


7 See Chapters 3 and 4; no such daughter is attributed to Gongu-Hrélfr or to the histori- 
cal Rollo, either in Gongu-Hròlfs saga or in any Continental or Anglo-Norman work. 
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Bjélan Vilbaldsson (and his sister Bjollok, whose name exemplifies “mixed' 
spelling) — among later descendants of Kjarvalr — Kormaàkr, and Melkorka, 
while one, Dugfuss/Dufgus, is as late as around 1200. Several enjoyed a high profile 
in Icelandic tradition, doubtless helping to preserve their names. Others are cast as 
mere slaves or freedmen, so we must suppose more or less accurate oral tradition — 
whatever the motive for highlighting such Gaelic origins in Landndmabok itself. 

Having entered Icelandic culture at its very start, Gaelic names continued to be 
used and to develop. Some were borne by several individuals or were current for a 
time, and there are signs of modification and even novel coining. Two slaves in the 
early landndm phase were called Dufpakr, as was Kjarvalr's grandson of the mid- 
to late tenth century. A settler of the early landndm period was called Kadall, as 
was another of about the late tenth century. Kjallakr exemplifies relatively wide- 
spread currency. Kjallakr Kjarvalsson was grandfather of later tenth-century settler 
Baugr, while settlers of about the early and mid-tenth century were called Kjallakr, 
as was the grandson of the latter. A settler of the initial /4ndndm phase was called 
Kylan, as was his grandson. Individuals spanning the late ninth century to the mid- 
eleventh were called Konall. Persons called Kjallakr and Kylan exemplify the tra- 
ditional Viking-Age practice of naming after the grandfather (while Kjartan and 
Kondll were given to great-grandsons).'** In light of this custom, perhaps the real 
name of the grandson of Kjallakr Kjarvalsson, known by the otherwise unattested 
nickname Baugr (“ring'), was also Kjallakr. Three called Nj4ll belong, respectively, 
in the earlier tenth century, around 1000, and in the early twelfth century. A spe- 
cial case is Kjarvalr, claimed ancestor of many, but whose name had no currency 
among the settlers, unlike that of his purported son Kjallakr. 

Kjartan and Myrkjartan are most interesting. Unfamiliarity might explain dis- 
tortion of Muirchertach, cast as an Irish king. This seems more likely than novel 
coining of a “Gaelic-type' name, and Myrkjartan/Myrkjartan gained currency in 
Old Norse scribal tradition as a stock Irish royal name. Craigie's “shortened form', 
Kjartan — which the grandson of Myrkjartan's daughter Melkorka was called, 
supposedly after his Irish great-grandfather — appears to be novel coining of a 
“Gaelic-type' name, borne by three other Icelanders in Landndmabok. It accurately 
preserves in oral transmission a distinctive Gaelic phonological feature, apparently 
of Muirchertach. All four called Kjartan belong in about the early eleventh century. 
A possible case of novel coining is Dufniall, formed of genuine Gaelic elements but 
with “mixed' spelling that is partly faithful to phonology and partly literal. Duf- 
niall of Landndmabdk is merely the grandfather of a settler, a son of Kjarvalr and 


198 See Rowe, Vikings in the West, p. 154. 
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father of Dufbakr. The name is unknown in Ireland but is found twice in Orkney- 
inga saga. The coining in this case may have taken place in a Scotto-Scandinavian 
environment, from where the name was perhaps derived later by Icelandic scribes. 
Although not the name of a settler but of an alleged ancestor, Glj6mall frakonungr 
also seems to exemplify novel coining with an exceptional level of inventiveness. 
It may be a kenning or play on the genuine name Cathmal and if so, along with a 
striking learned whimsy, it is marked by “mixed' spelling, partly faithful to phonol- 
ogy but with -m- for -fé or -v- indicating a written original. 

We also note the significance of Gaelic nicknames/epithets, of which we iden- 
tify up to six: Bjéla (probably), Feilan, Hnokkan (probably), Kamban, Lunan, 
and Trostan. One instance of Meldun functions as an epithet, but it is simply 
a Gaelic personal name. Otherwise these nicknames/epithets were understood it 
seems by at least some in Iceland in the original /zndndm era — which is perhaps 
not so surprising — but in the case of Hnokkan, about a hundred years later. This 
is interesting in view of the capacity of Icelandic tradition to transmit more or less 
accurately a large proportion of some forty-five Gaelic names and epithets for up to 
two hundred years before inclusion in Landndmabòok. 

Craigie's strictures against overstating the significance of Gaelic names and 
influence generally in Iceland have merit, given that they are a tiny percentage of all 
names in Landndmabdk.!'?? Yet our study shows that the absolute number of Gaelic 
names is not negligible and that their significance is considerable. As we have sug- 
gested and will elaborate below, claims to prestigious ancestry in the Gaelic west are 
fanciful or dubious — a feature that sometimes extends beyond the genealogical 
constructs to the names themselves — but most Gaelic names in Landndmabdk are 
in themselves quite authentic. This authenticity has a major implication beyond 
the scope of this study: at least those traditions of the landndm in which authen- 
tic, phonologically faithful Gaelic names are embedded should enjoy a presump- 
tion of authenticity. Important for our purposes is the point at which traditional, 
orally transmitted material, including Gaelic names, was first written down. Much 
“Gaelic names” material could have been available for a twelfth-century prototype 
Landndmabdk, but we cannot know if it was included at that point. 

A minimum indicator of early inclusion of some at least of the “Gaelic names' 
material is provided by items common to the fragmentary Melab6k, Sturlubék, 
and Hauksbék. Such material goes back to *Styrmisb6k and perhaps to a twelfth- 


century prototype: the place-name Dufansdalur, from a Gaelic-named freedman 


9 Craigie, (Gaelic Words and Names', pp. 440-41; Craigie, “Gaels in Iceland', pp. 247, 
259-60, 264. 
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of Ann raudfeldr; the place-name Dufbaksholt, from another Gaelic-named freed- 
man; Kjallakr enn gamli and the place-name Kjallaksstadir; Nj4ll Porgeirsson 
(although here Melab6k might depend directly on Njdls saga); the place-name 
Patreksfjòrdur and, implicitly, the tale that underlies it, featuring Kolumba/ 
Kolumkilli and which is arguably the written origin legend of a church. Mention 
by Ari in Llendingabdk of Olsfr feilan and of the place-name Minpakseyri (imply- 
ing knowledge of the tale of Hjorleifr's slaves) is circumstantial evidence pointing 
to early inclusion of these too in the earliest written Landndmabòok tradition. 

On the other hand, Kadlin is certainly too late to have been in a twelfth- 
century prototype, since it is not earlier than around 1200. The element of fabri- 
cation attending alleged descent from royal or otherwise prestigious Gaelic-named 
individuals is exemplified by the case of Kjarvalr Irakonungr — which, for exam- 
ple, is linked with claimed descent from Ragnarr l0dbrok — though Kjarvalr's name 
itself is phonologically acceptable, but with two features peculiar to this among all 
the Gaelic names in Landndmabòok: -v- rather than -fé reflecting the lenited -b- of 
Cerball and Norse inflexional -/r, instead of -// found in other cases. The motive for 
invention or embellishment in such cases and the point in time at which it occurred 
will engage us next. The fabricated, fanciful, or inaccurate elements in Gaelic ances- 
try will be studied first in relation to prestigious Gaels other than Kjarvalr and then 
as regards claimed descent from Kjarvalr himself. 


Royal and Aristocratic Gaelic Ancestry in Landnamabòk 


Names of those purported to be prestigious Gaelic ancestors constitute a special 
group within the broader category of Gaelic names in Landndmabòk. Prestig- 
ious Gaelic ancestry is the key context for the motif of descent from Kjarvalr 
[rakonungr. We will look more closely at this special group. Purported Gaelic 
prestigious ancestry in Landndmabdk involves five Irish kings, an Irish-based jar, 
an Irish “noble man', a Scottish king, a Scottish jar], and a historico-legendary 
founder of Normandy, whose Gaelic-named daughter married the Scottish king 
(see Figure 5.2). 

Claims of descent from other elite Gaelic-named persons who appear in the 
full catalogue above (Bjélan descendant of Kjarvalr, Bjollok his sister, Dufniall and 
Kjallakr sons of Kjarvalr, Grélod daughter of Bjartmarr, and Kormlod and Raforta 
daughters of Kjarvalr) are derivatives of descent from Kjarvalr or in one case from 
Bjartmarr, tabulated here. Descent from Kjarvalr is obviously the key motif, not 
least for the compilers of Landndmabdk themselves, but we leave it to one side for 
the moment. 
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Kjarvalr Lrakonungr “a king of the Irish”), archetypal prestigious Gaelic ancestor 
Bjaòmakr Lrakonungr (“a king of the Irish”), father of Myrun(a) (Hauksbé6k) 
(cf. Maddaòr) 
Maddaò9r Lrakonungr (“a king of the Irish”), father of Myrun(a) (Sturlubék) 
(cf. Bjadmakr) 
Myrkjartan Lrakonungr (“a king of the Irish”), father of Melkorka, great-grandfather of 
Kjartan 
Gljòémall Lrakonungr (“a king of the Irish”), father of Myrgjol, father-in-law of jarl 
Meldun 
Bjartmarr Jarl in Ireland, father of Grélod wife of early settler Ann raudfeldr 
Melpatrekr Gofugr maòr (“noble man') in Ireland, father of Steinroòr leysingi , whose 


descendant married the daughter of the eminent twelfth-century Icelander J6n 


Sigmundarson (d. 1164) 











Bjélan Konungr (“king') in Scotland, father of Nidbjorg, settler Helgi Ottarsson's 
captive wife 

Meldun Jarl af Skotlandi (“jarl from Scotland”) married to Myrgjol daughter of 
Gljòémall 

Gongu-Hròlfr Legendary founder of Normandy, father of Kadlin, wife of Scottish king 
Bjélan 














Figure 5.2. Purported Gaelic elite ancestors in Landndmabok 


Two Gaelic magnates' names reveal contradictory strands of the tradition: Bjad- 
makr and Madda?9r are alternative names, in Hauksb6k and Sturlubdk, respectively, 
for the frakonungr who is father of Myrun(a), wife of the early settler Audun V4lason. 
Myrkjartan Irakonungr is father of Melkorka, the slave-concubine of Hoskuldr, in a 
mid- to later tenth-century context. Melkorka is cast as mother of Olsfr pd (Peacock) 
Hoskuldsson. Glj6mall frakonungr is father of Myrgjol, wife of Meldun, a “jarl af Skot- 
landi' (jarl from Scotland) and mother of Erpr, a settler in the initial landndm. Bjart- 
marr jarl is the father of Grélod who was brought from Ireland by the early settler Ann 
raudfeldr to be his wife. Melpatrekr is a “gofugr madr' (noble man) in Ireland whose 
son Steinreòr, a leysingi (“freedman'), must have been given a Norse name after capture. 
The fifth in descent from Steinrodr married a daughter of eminent Icelander J6n Sig- 
mundarson (d. 1164). Nidbjorg, daughter of Bjélan, a konungr in Scotland, is abducted 
and brought to Iceland by raider Helgi Ottarsson, apparently in an early to mid-tenth- 
century context. Helgi and Nidbjorg are parents of the poet Einarr skdlaglamm (Bowl- 
tinkle'; “Tinkling-scales'). Meldun, the jarl from Scotland and husband of Myrgjol, has 
already been mentioned. Finally, historico-legendary founder of Normandy Gongu- 
Hrélfr's daughter is Gaelic-named Kadlin, wife of King Bj6lan in Scotland. 
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Of these royals and magnates, it is noteworthy that, Kjarvalr apart, only Mel- 
patrekr, the Scottish jarl Meldun, and king Bjélan have unproblematic Gaelic 
names. Meldun might be historical, but Bjélan is probably not, as argued above. 
The fact that neither is otherwise known is not conclusive, since contemporary 
chronicling of Scottish affairs c. 900 is limited. At first glance, Meldun's Norse title 
prompts suspicion: of what was he jarl and by what means did he achieve that posi- 
tion? However, perhaps this substitutes the familiar Old Norse non-royal designa- 
tion jarl for mormder, a comparable Gaelic or Gaelic-Pictish non-royal title, the 
first contemporary mention of which, it seems, is in the Irish annals for 918.200 
The evidence for Meldun's historicity is conflicting. His wife was the allegedly Irish 
and plausibly Gaelic-named Myrgjol (< Muirgel) cast, however, as daughter of the 
fancifully named Irish king Glj6mall. If Erpr, Meldun's and Myrgjol's son who set- 
tled in Iceland with his mother after her husband's death, bears a Pictish name, this 
would enhance the historical plausibility of Meldun himself, as would, perhaps, 
his slaying by Sigurdr, cast as an Orkney jarl and contemporary of the landndm. 
The Gaelic origins claimed for settlers descended from Erpr are consistent with 
the Gaelic name of Erpr's own son, Dufnall. Lack of evidence for a Scottish king 
Beéll4n at any time renders doubtful the historicity of Bj6lan &onungr. His wife's 
Gaelic but manifestly anachronistic name Kadlin can only have been coined under 
Anglo-Norman influence and is certainly no earlier than around 1200, despite her 
being made daughter of Gongu-Hrélfr, historico-legendary early tenth-century 
founder of Normandy. 

Turning to Irish kings and magnates, the case of Bjartmarr jarl is intriguing. 
Sturlub6k and Hauksbé6k claim that his apparently Gaelic-named daughter Grélod 
was taken as wife by Ann raudfeldr when raiding in Ireland. They settled at Dufans- 
dalur, and Ann and Grélod had a son, also Bjartmarr, evidently named in Viking- 
Age fashion after his (maternal) grandfather. This younger Bjartmarr is mentioned 
in Gisla saga, which dates to the thirteenth century. A much abbreviated notice of 
Ann's land taking is also in Melab6k — and so goes back to *Styrmisbék around 1220 
and possibly to a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdok — where Bjartmarr's 


*00 See Annals of Ulster 918.4, a battle between Vikings and the men of Alba (“North 
Britain, Scotland”); cf. 1014.2 for a mormder from Scotland, killed fighting for Brian B6rama 
at Clontarf; that the first element is mdr (“great, superior') and not from muir (“sea') — as 
thought by Woolf, From Pictland to Alba, pp. 342-44, and Fraser, From Caledonia to Pictland, 
pp. 356-58 — is suggested by Cocad Gdedel re Gallaib: “Osli mac Dubeind [...] m6rmdéer dà 
mé&eraib' (“Osli mac Dubcinn [...] supreme official of his [Brian's] officials); see Cogadh Gaedhel 
re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, $ 84. 
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grandfather and grandson and Grélod are omitted, but where a trace of Ann's Irish 
associations is mention of Dufansdalur.”” The name Bjartmarr is composed of Norse 
elements, bjartr (bright) and -médr, the pre-umlaut form of m«rr (“famous”)? It 
does not seem to be an attested name, other than in the obviously related tales of the 
grandfather and grandson combination aforementioned, and in the fantastical tale of 
Bjarmaland in the later fourteenth-century Hdlfdanar saga Eysteinssonar. In this nar- 
rative a Bjartmarr is also a jarl and fosterer of the son of King Hàrekr, whose daughter 
Edny is seized by the eponymous H4lfdan.** Since Edny can be none other than a 
variant of Eòna (< Ethne), a Gaelic name that appears in both Landdmabdok and Ork- 
neyinga saga (for different women), Hdlfdanar saga presumably quarried these names 
from Icelandic tradition, perhaps specifically from Landndmabdk. Since Bjartmarr as 
a name appears to be an artificial construct, perhaps this is why, despite being entirely 
Old Norse in composition, it was deemed credible to attach it to an Irish-based jarl as 
the motif of elite “Gaelic' ancestry was elaborated in Landndmabdk. The expectations 
of redactors and audience implied by this suggest comparison with one of Kjarvalr 
Lrakonungr's alleged daughters being given the regular Norse female name Friògerdr, 
attested elsewhere in Landndmabdok.?* 


201 Llendingabòk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 176-79 ($$ S135, H107; 
cf. $ M48); Vestfirdinga sogur, ed. by Gudni Jénsson and Bjòrn K. Pérdlfsson, pp. 15-16; 
Faulkes, TIntroduction' to The Saga of Gisli, trans. by Johnston and Faulkes, p. xi. 


*02 Cleasby and Gudbrandur Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, pp. 418, 443. 
Beorhtmer is also an English name; see the Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon England database 
(<http://www.pase.ac.uk>) for attestations of this and variant spellings. 


*3 Hdlfdanar saga Eysteinssonar, ed. by Gudni J6nsson, p. 279: Pessu nest hafdi HAlfdan bing 
vid landsmenn ok lysti bvi, at herfòr skyldi vera til Bjarmalands innan m4nadar. Menn téku vel 
under bat, ok bjuggust allir af skyndingi ok k6mu til Bjarmalands, ok var Skuli jarl bar i fer9. Var bat 
ekki mikil m6ttaka. Lògdust beir land allt undir sik. Ednyju, déttur Hàéreks konungs, t6k H4lfdan 
4 sitt vald. Grundi het sonr H4reks konungs. Hann var b4 brévetr. Hann var 4 f6stri med Bjartmari 
jarli, syni Raknars konungs, er gera lét Raknarssl6dann. Hann gerdst Hàlfdani handgenginn' (Next 
Hailfdan had a meeting with the local people and announced that there would be a military expe- 
dition to Bjarmaland within the month. People responded favourably to this, and all prepared 
themselves quickly and arrived in Bjarmaland, and Jarl Skuli was there in the expedition. There 
was not much resistance. They conquered the entire country. H4lfdan seized Eòny, the daughter 
of King Hàrekr. King H4rekr's son was named Grundi. He was three years old at this time. He was 
being fostered with Jarl Bjartmarr, the son of King Raknar, who had the Raknarssl6di' made. He 
swore fealty to Hàlfdan). See Naumann, 'H4lfdanar saga Eysteinssonar', p. 261. 
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Compare Chapter 4, where Kylfir &onungr is the name given to an Irish political rival of 
Brian's, to whose son with the problematic name Kerbjilfadr Brian eventually becomes foster- 
father. Confronted with this, Einar Olafur Syveinsson conjectured it was a Norse name for an 


Irishman: Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 441, n. 6. 
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A comparable problem is posed by pioneering settler Avangr whom Hauks- 
bòk describes as frskr (Trish'); Sturlubòk adds at &yni (“by extraction”). No Gaelic 
name occurred to Craigie, and it was disregarded by Gudbrandur Vigfusson and 
Stokes.* Although not otherwise attested to our knowledge as a Norse name, it 
seems wholly Norse in character, prompting John Hines to see it as exemplifying 
use of irskr to designate “Scandinavians from Ireland as well as [...] native Irish'.<0* 
Since Avangr is not depicted as an aristocrat, a context for fabrication — if such it 
be — is not apparent, unlike the case of Bjartmarr. 

For Bjadmakr in Hauksb6k, an frakonungar cast as Myrun(a)'s father, the 
evidence seems to point to scribal copying and partial miscopying of Blathmac, 
an authentic Gaelic name, although by what means a written form of this name 
became available is difficult to imagine. No Irish king of the Viking Age called 
Blathmac is known to the annalists. Such silence is more telling than in the case 
of Bjélan, since Irish annalistic documentation is far richer than that for Scot- 
land in the period. Early Ui Néill joint overking Blathmac mac Aedo Sl4ine (d. 
665) was the one notable king of this name. We might suspect the influence of 
Irish literature in which Blathmac mac Aedo Sl4ine figures — though only as 
historical backdrop with his brother and fellow joint king Diarmait.*” Whatever 
his origin, Bjadmakr is clearly not a reflex of any historical Viking-Age Irish king. 
In the case of his alter ego, Maddadr Irakonungr, preferred in Sturlub6k as the 
father of Myrun(a), it seems that his name is a derivation of a Gaelic one such as 
Matuda4n, perhaps drawing on Orkney tradition, which has the names Matud4n 
and Maddaòr. A historical antecedent, we have conjectured, might be the mid- 
ninth-century king of Ulaid (east Ulster) Matudan mac Muiredaig (d. 857). 
As no historical Irish king is called Maddad9r, both versions of the paternity of 
Myrun(a), and the very fact of conflicting tradition, indicate fanciful constructs, 
not historicity. 

Myrkjartan Irakonungr, father of Melkorka, resembles Maddadr, for his 
name seems to be derived from the common Gaelic name Muirchertach. An 
assumption that Muirchertach Ua Briain overking of Ireland (d. 1119) is the 


2065. flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 58-59 ($$ S20, H20); 
Craigie, “Gaelic Words and Names', p. 444. 

206 Hines, Old Norse Sources, p. 21. 

2 Annals of Ulster 665.1; Scéla Cano, ed. by Binchy, pp. 4, 5; Silva Gadelica, ed. and trans. 
by O'Grady, 1, 20, 55, 60, 381; 11, 21, 57, 63, 419; The Cycles of the Kings, trans. by Dillon, 
pp. 75-98; see Egeler, “Horses, Lakes and Heroes', p. 56 n. 8: “seventh-century king Blathmac [...] 
gained considerable literary fame from the ninth century onwards [...] opening up the possibility 
that our B. might be taken from legend rather than history. 
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historical antecedent of Myrkjartan is unwarranted — even though Muirchert- 
ach Ua Briain is certainly known as Myrkjartan elsewhere — given the mid- to 
later tenth-century epoch of our Myrkjartan in Landndmabok and Laxdala saga. 
If we have to do with derivation from Muirchertach, which seems more likely 
than novel coining of a “Gaelic-type' name, possible historical antecedents among 
more or less prominent tenth-century Irish kings have been suggested. However, 
Myrkjartan seems no more likely to have a real historical antecedent than Bjad- 
makr or Maddadr. All three of these /rakonungar and the Irish-based jarl Bjart- 
marr are imaginary but more or less plausible constructs, rather than historical fig- 
ures. Our fourth Irakonungr with a Gaelic name, Glj6mall, implies an exceptional 
feat of imaginative creativity. He is linked with perhaps the most plausibly his- 
torical of the Gaelic-named kings and magnates, the Scottish jarl Meldun, whose 
widow, colonist of Iceland Myrgjol, is depicted as Glj6mall's daughter. Glj6mall 
is not a Gaelic name, although it is certainly not Norse. As shown, it compounds 
genuine Gaelic words that do not form a real proper name but bear an uncanny 
resemblance in their underlying meaning to the components of the attested name 
Cathmal. Whether or not Glj6mall is some kind of play or kenning, in Icelandic 
transmission it is a literary or fanciful construct and not a reflex of any historical 
Irish king's name. 

The one exception to this pattern among the Irish claimed as prestigious Gaelic- 
named ancestors is Melpatrekr, a 'gofugr madr' (noble man) in Ireland, whose 
enslaved son and later freedman Steinrodr is made ancestor of a mid-twelfth- 
century high-status Icelander. The name is authentic, and the first element reflects 
the phonology rather than orthography of the Gaelic prefix Mde/, while the sec- 
ond shows the “mixed' spelling of the saint's name Pdtraic that indicates at least 
part dependence on a written form. Since M4el P4traic is a name almost exclusive 
to senior churchmen in Ireland, we suggest this prompted his vague description 
“gofugr madr', distinguishing him from others said to be kings or sub-royal lay mag- 
nates. He seems the likeliest candidate, among those claimed as prestigious ances- 
tors in the Gaelic west, to reflect some real historical antecedent, though who that 
might be is hardly discoverable. 

Thus, with the possible exceptions of Meldun in Scotland and Melpatrekr in 
Ireland, the ostensibly Gaelic-named kings and eminent persons cast as ancestors 
in Landndmabok — with Kjarvalr frakonungr still out of the reckoning for the 
present — are not historical figures. This is without prejudice to the question of 
whether the Icelandic lines of descent, of which these Gaelic-named individuals 
are apical figures, should be regarded as historical, as some may be, at least in part. 
Early Irish genealogies contain both authentic lineages and symptoms of invention 
or adjustment, especially at apical or nodal points in pedigrees, where the purpose is 
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to establish a political claim.^* Where Landndmabdk invokes descent from Gaelic 
kings and magnates, and from Irakonungar in particular, these are primarily state- 
ments of prestigious ancestry. They resemble the insertion of Ragnarr /odbrok into 
the Icelanders' ancestry.” As a result of the Icelandic genealogists' endeavours, 
most important leaders and writers of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Iceland 
were claimed to be descended from Ragnarr.*'' In the case of Ragnarr, prestige came 
from association with this legendary king of saga and pseudo-history. However, as 
we have seen, granted one or two possible exceptions just noticed, there is almost 
nothing to suggest that allegedly elite ancestors in the Gaelic west, and in particular 
Irish kings — still leaving Kjarvalr aside — reflect, even dimly, real historical ante- 
cedents or even figures with a substantial literary profile known in Iceland. We are 
minded to conclude that the prestige derived from claiming such descent related 
not to these synthetic frakonungar, individuals perhaps only in name, but rather to 
elite Gaelic ancestry in general. The examples of Bjartmarr and of Kadlin daughter 
of Gongu-Hrélfr show the limits to which the concept of prestigious Gaelic ances- 
try could be pressed by the Icelandic literati. 


The Case of Kjarvalr frakonungr 


We come now to the case of Kjarvalr frakonungr, which differs in several ways from 
those just discussed, not least because there are grounds for thinking that he had 
a historical antecedent, whose identity may be discovered with at least a reason- 
able degree of probability. This issue is teased out below. Kjarvalr's role in Land- 
ndmabdk in fact differs in three ways from those of the other supposed Irish or 
Scottish Gaelic kings and otherwise eminent persons we have considered. The first 
is the frequency with which descent from Kjarvalr is invoked. While others are 
mentioned only once, Kjarvalr is portrayed as ancestor of many Icelanders, through 
three daughters and three grandsons of two of his sons. The historical authentic- 
ity of these lines of descent is dubious, like those of others just discussed. Kormlod 
alone of Kjarvalr's three daughters in Landndmabdk has a definitely authentic 
Gaelic name. Friògerdr is not Gaelic but Norse. Raforta, which is not Norse and 
looks as if it should be Gaelic, does not correspond to any known Gaelic name. 


208 See, for example, O Corrdin, “Irish Origin Legends and Genealogy; O Corrd4in, “Historical 
Need and Literary Narrative'; McCone, Pagan Past and Christian Present, pp. 233-55. 


209 Llendingabék, Landnamabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 214, 239, 241 ($$ S177, 
H143, S208, H175); Rowe, Vikings in the West, pp. 217-18, 234, 236-38, 242-44, 273-74. 


*109 Rowe, Vikings in the West, pp. 181-82. 
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It might, however, be a modified derivative of the masculine name Robartach/ 
Rabartach. Likewise, Dufniall, one of Kjarvalr's alleged sons, although formed 
of authentic Gaelic elements, is a name unknown in Ireland. Baugr and Rau9r, 
grandson and son of Kjarvalr's other alleged son Kjallakr, are unparalleled as Norse 
proper names and are best understood as pet names (cf. under Kjallakr, above). 
Here again we detect the fabrication, fancy, or inaccuracy, rather than historical 
authenticity, which mark purported descent from other Gaelic-named kings and 
worthies. Yet the unique popularity of Kjarvalr as a Gaelic-named ancestor of Ice- 
landers cannot be gainsaid and is significant, even if specific lines of descent from 
him cannot be strictly historical. 

Some examples will suffice to illustrate this aspect of Kjarvalr's unique profile. 
One of the well-known Icelanders claimed to be a descendant of Kjarvalr, Helgi 
enn magri, was among the most important settlers and an ancestor of many leading 
Icelanders. According to Sturlub6k and Hauksb6k, Raforta, daughter of Kjarvalr, 
married Eyvindr austmadr Bjarnason and bore him Helgi.*' According to Hauks- 
bék, Gunnarr Haàmundarson of Hlidarendi, the most famous hero in the sagas 
of Icelanders, descended from Baugr son of Raudr son of Kjallakr, son of Kjarvalr 
Irakonungr. Sturlubék supplies only the name of Gunnar's father, but Hauks- 
bék expands on this.?”* Kjarvalr is claimed to be the ancestor not only of secular 
magnates but also of ecclesiastics. In contrast to the genealogies of the first five 
Icelandic bishops presented by Ari and noted above, Kjarvalr is made their ances- 
tor in Landndmabdk, as Hermann P4lsson pointed out.*?* Sturlub6ék and Hauks- 
bék make settler Askell hbnrokkan a son of Dufbakr “Dufnifalssonar Kjarvalssonar 
frakonungs' and have J6n Ogmundarson (1052-1121), first bishop of Hdélar, 
founded in 1106, and one of three Icelandic saints, descend from him.?!* Jakob Ben- 
ediktsson's doubts about this seem in order.** J6n's pedigree, making him tenth 
in descent from Kjarvalr, seems two or three generations too long for one whose 
ancestor was a contemporary of the landndm. It certainly does not tally with Ari 
Porgilsson's 'non-Kjarvalr' pedigree for Bishop J6n, which makes him a plausible 
sixth in descent from Hrollaugr landndmsmaòdr (“settler').”* While not impossible, 


a Llendingabòk, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 248-49 ($$ S217, H184). 


22 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 352 ($$ S348, H307; 
cf. n. 2). 


*3 Hermann P4lsson, Helgafell, p. 229; Hermann P4lsson, Keltar d Lslandii, pp. 122-27. 
un Llendingabdk, Landndmabok, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 367 ($$ S366, H321). 
215 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 367-68 n. 8. 


16 Llendingabék, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 26-28; see Prestigious 
Ancestry in [lendingabok, Sturlunga saga, and Landndmabdk', below. 
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the Landndmabok pedigree is suspect and disagrees with the chronology of other 
pedigrees. If it be anachronistic fabrication, however, its ideological purpose is 
clear, at least on the face of it. 

Apart from the multiplicity of his purported descendants, Kjarvalr differs from 
other prestigious Gaelic-named ancestors in a second respect. His role in Landndma- 
bòk is not limited to providing prestigious ancestry, real or fanciful, for leading Ice- 
landers. As “Kjarvalr at Dyflinni' (Kjarvalr in Dublin), he takes his (evidently royal) 
place at the opening of Landndmabdk beside other European leaders identified as 
contemporaries of the Icelandic settlement. The popes, emperors east and west, and 
English royals are accurately, if retrospectively, synchronized, doubtless the result of 
medieval Icelandic scholars” access to chronicles and other historical sources. On the 
other hand, the absolute chronology and even historical reality of the Scandinavian 
potentates listed are uncertain. They must be largely if not entirely the fruit of Old 
Norse traditions that were exclusively oral until at least c. 1100. This must also be true 
of the shadowy Sigurdr enn rtki, supposedly jarl of Orkney, and one of two potentates 
of the Norwegian Insular Viking zone to feature in the synchronism. The other is 
Kjarvalr, and since there is no reason to think that medieval Icelandic scholarship had 
access to Irish chronicles, Kjarvalr too must have entered Landndmabòk from Ice- 
landic oral tradition. One of the questions to be explored shortly is whether Kjarvalr 
had a double life, so to speak, with an alter ego dwelling in the realm of documented 
history alongside popes, emperors, and English kings. However that may be, in the 
extant redactions of Landndmabdk and most likely in *Styrmisbék and any twelfth- 
century prototype(s), Kjarvalr is part of a chronological framework for the landndm 
that is at least partly convincing. The importance accorded Kjarvalr is significant and 
we will return to its possible roots in a reality of the l(zndndm era. 

Thirdly, Kjarvalr is distinguished from other prestigious Gaelic-named ances- 
tors in that the redactors of all three main extant recensions of Landndmabdok 
traced their descent from him, as we outline below. Perhaps this stems from his 
unique prestige as one of those traditionally synchronizing the landndm. In any 
event, it is striking testimony to the contemporary relevance of descent from Kjar- 
valr, specifically, around 1300, however and whenever the motif of Kjarvalr first 
originated in Icelandic tradition. To this crucial matter we will return, after consid- 
ering Kjarvalr's possible historical antecedent. 


Was There a Historical Antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr? 


Icelandic tradition in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and perhaps ear- 
lier, held the figure of Kjarvalr Irakonungr in high regard. It is unclear why, how- 
ever, or what Icelanders thought they knew about this king of the Irish'. When 
legendary Viking hero Ragnarr lo0dbrdk was invoked as ancestor, his fame needed 
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no amplification to any Icelandic reader or listener. In principle it is possible, of 
course, that failure to spell out what made Kjarvalr /rakonungr so desirable an 
ancestor was also because this was common knowledge. 

We noted above O Corr4in's important observation that reputed male descend- 
ants of Kjarvalr/Cerball, his great-grandsons, are said to have settled in Iceland 
only c. 1000, while descent from Kjarvalr's daughters is attributed to settlers of the 
earlier landndm c. 870-930. We also noted O Corrdin's view that the reputation in 
Iceland of Cerball — assumed to be Cerball mac Dungaile (d. 888), king of Osraige 
in south central Ireland — was “due [...] not to a tenacious oral tradition among the 
Icelanders that preserved genealogies from the late ninth century to 1100 or later” 
but, rather to the achievements of an eleventh-century descendant of Cerball.?” 6 
Corriin held that Icelanders knew of Gaelic historico-literary tales about Cerball 
mac Dùngaile in the Fragmentary Annals of Ireland. Their editor, Joan Newlon 
Radner, suggested that the Fragmentary Annals were commissioned by Donnchad 
mac Gilla Phàitraic, king of Osraige and Leinster (d. 1039), Cerball's great-great- 
grandson. O Corr4in endorsed this and proposed that Donnchad was overlord 
of Dublin in the 1030s, when the fame of Donnchad's ancestor Cerball reached 
Iceland.*'* He held that “historical material deriving from a mid-eleventh-century 
rewriting of history is reflected in Landndmabdk' .?? 

This faces two objections. Firstly, there is no positive evidence that Donnchad 
mac Gilla Ph4traic was overking of Dublin in the 1030s, and some evidence that he 
was not. During the Osraige king's unprecedented but relatively short reign as king 
of Leinster, 1033-39, Dublin's king Sitriuc (Sigtryggr), veteran of Clontarf, was 
ousted in 1036 by Echmarcach mac Ragnaill (Ragnaldsson), king of Man and the 
Hebrides. Echmarcach was a cousin of Donnchad mac Gilla Phàtraic's — his first 
cousin once removed, to be precise — because Donnchad's mother M4el Muire was 
a Manx woman, Echmarcach's great-aunt. This kindred connection has not been 
noticed heretofore, to our knowledge.”??' However, there is no hint that Donnchad 


217 GO Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', pp. 440, 444; cf. Hermann Pàlsson, Keltar d Lslandii, p. 120, 
who also assumed that Cerball, king of Osraige, was the man in question. 

218. Fyagmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, pp. xxii-xxvi; O Corrdin, 
“Viking Ireland', pp. 439-47. 

219 GO Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 445. 

*0 Annals of Tigernach 1036; “The Ban-Shenchas', ed. and trans. by Dobbs (1931), p. 189 — 
a marriage link that illuminates not only the politics of the later tenth century, but also the ear- 
lier origins of the Haraldssons of the Isles and their links with the Dublin rulers (see Chapter 3); 


more generally, on Echmarcach mac Ragnaill and the Haraldssons of Man and the Hebrides, see 
Etchingham, North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 171-83. 
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mac Gilla Phàtraic of Osraige had any hand in installing Echmarcach at Dublin, 
still less that Donnchad himself controlled Dublin. He was in no position to stop 
Echmarcach himself being ousted in 1038 by fmar (fvarr), son of Sitriuc's late 
brother Aralt (Haraldr, d. 999), thus reinstating for the moment the “traditional? 
Dublin dynasty.*2! A second objection is that O Corr4in adduced no evidence that 
traditions about Cerball of Osraige were transmitted to Iceland or known there at 
any period. There is none. It is surely suspicious that, despite the unique profile of 
Kjarvalr in Landndmabdk, nowhere in Old Norse literature is there a hint of narra- 
tive traditions about him. He is name-checked at several points in Landndmabok, 
and similarly mentioned in passing in the sagas of Icelanders, mainly in pedigrees.”? 
However, one might go so far as to suggest that in Iceland around 1300 (and prob- 
ably earlier) Kjarvalr /rxakonungr was famous only for being famous. 

Yet he was famous, and not just as a shadowy figure, differing only from 
other Gaelic-named kings and worthies because of the frequency with which he 
is invoked as ancestor. As noted, Kjarvalr at Dyflinni's position among European 
potentates with whom compilers of Landndmabdok chose to synchronize the set- 
tlement marks him out from other Gaels. He has an absolute chronological and 
historically circumstantial context. Did Kjarvalr frxakonungr, Kjarvalr at Dyflinni 
have a real historical antecedent? We evaluate two possibilities, one of which is 
the traditional identification of Kjarvalr with Cerball of Osraige, just mentioned, 
while the second is an alternative that, to the best of our knowledge, has not been 
considered previously. 


Cerball mac Dungaile, King of Osraige (d. 888) 


Beginning with the monumental work of James Henthorn Todd on Cogadh 
Gdedhel re Gallaibh (“The War of the Irish against the Foreigners'), it has been 
assumed that the historical antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr is Cerball mac Dùn- 
gaile of Osraige. In 1867 Todd was in no doubt that this Cerball became king of 
Dublin, and surmised that he did so either when the Dublin leadership removed 
for a time to Scotland (in 866) or on fmar of Dublin's death in 873. Todd acknowl- 
edged a lack of positive evidence for Cerball of Osraige's kingship of Dublin. The 
“reign' of Cerball at Dublin was “not recognised' by Irish sources, Todd opined, 


**1 Annals of Tigernach 1038. 


*?> Eyrbyggja saga, ed. by Matthias P6rdarson and Einar Olafur Sveinsson, pp. 4, 217; 
Laxdela saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, p. 3; Grettis saga, ed. by Gudni Jénsson, pp. 3, 8, 
14; Eyfirdinga sogur, ed. by J6nas KristjAnsson, p. 211; Porsteins saga Stòu-Hallssonar, ed. by J6n 
Jòéhannesson, p. 326; Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 113. 
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because of its connexion with the Danish usurpation' — by which he meant that 
Cerball's collaboration with Vikings was discreditable. Todd, it seems, first cata- 
logued as descendants of Cerball of Osraige Icelanders claiming descent from Kjar- 
valr frakonungr. However, Dublin antiquarian Charles Haliday (d. 1866) was per- 
haps the first to suggest that Cerball ruled Dublin: his book appeared posthumously 
in 1881, but Haliday's researches predated his friend Todd's publication in 1867? 

This identification remained untested, and a hundred years later, in 1973, F. J. 
Byrne stated that Cerball of Osraige was “remembered in the pedigrees of many of 
the leading Icelandic houses' as Kjarvalr Irakonungr. He gave credence to Cerball's 
control of Dublin, albeit differently expressed: “Cerball appears to have acted as 
its [i.e. Dublin's] patron and protector'. “Additional Notes and Corrigenda' to the 
reissue of Byrne's book in 2001 left this unchanged.”* In 1977, however, Byrne's 
former student Alfred Smyth gave short shrift to Cerball of Osraige's rule at Dub- 
lin, writing of “confusion of Cerball with Dublin”. Yet Smyth had no doubt that 
this Cerball was historical antecedent of Kjarvalr in Landndmabòok.””* In 1968, 
Jakob Benediktsson, editor of Landndmabòok, held that Cerball of Osraige was 
never king in Dublin.?** O Corr4in in 1998, as noted, held that Cerball of Osraige 
was historical antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr, but that Cerball's prestige in Ice- 
land stemmed from an overlordship of Dublin by his eleventh-century descendant 
Donnchad mac Gilla Phàtraic (d. 1039). In the latter's reign, the story of his ances- 
tor Cerball was rewritten in the Fragmentary Annals and transmitted to Iceland. 

The notion that Cerball mac Dùngaile of Osraige exercised authority at Dublin 
does not withstand scrutiny. It is a mere inference that Cerball of Osraige is the 
Kjarvalr frakonungr who was “at Dyflinni' (in Dublin), evidently as ruler, at the 
time of the landndm c. 870-930. No Irish evidence supports this inference. We 
can trace both Cerball's doings and the royal succession at ninth-century Viking 
Dublin with assurance, thanks to a sounder evaluation of Irish annalistic and other 
evidence than was possible in Todd's day. There is no room for Cerball of Osraige 
in the Dublin succession. 

Cerball enjoys a fairly high profile in contemporary annals for the middle 
decades of the ninth century, the earlier part of his reign. Dealings with Vikings 
are documented, as adversary and ally. The first was in 847, when he defeated 


*3 Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, pp. lxxx-lxxxi and n. 6, pp. 297— 
98; cf. Haliday, Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin, pp. 44-47. 


“4 Byrne, Irish Kings, p. 162. 
*5 Smyth, Scandinavian Kings, p. 133; cf. pp. 103-04, 119, 122, 259. 
226 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 33 n. 5. 
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and inflicted 1200 casualties on the forces of Agonn (H4kon), a Viking leader of 
unspecified status. One set of annals identifies these as Vikings of Dublin.??” In 858 
and 859 Cerball's alliance with the Dublin joint-kings Amlaib (Aleifr) and fmar 
(fvarr) was among the earliest documented collaborations with Vikings. The allies 
tried to undermine Ui Néill overking M4el Sechnaill mac M4ele Ruanaid. Follow- 
ing Cerball's volte-face and submission to M4el Sechnaill in 859, his only further 
recorded engagement with Dublin was when he assisted M4el Sechnaill against 
Amlaib and his northern ally Aed Finnliath in 861.** Cerball apparently confined 
himself to confronting Viking forces in south-eastern Ireland in the early 860s. No 
further contact with Vikings is reported after 863 up to his death twenty-five years 
later in 888, although his son Cuilén was killed by Vikings in 887.?? 

Cerball never held sway at Dublin. After departure of its joint-kings Amlaib and 
Auisle (Auisl) for Scotland in 866, Auisle was the third of its three joint-kings — 
“tertius rex gentilium' (one of three kings of the heathens) — when killed in 867, in 
which year Amlaib was back in southern Ireland. Amlaib's son Carlus “mac tighearna 
Gall' (son of the lord [- king] of the Foreigners) was the leading Dublin “royal' killed 
in battle in Ireland in 868.? Joint-kings Amlaib and fmar were back in Dublin in 
871 and raided Cerball's south midlands sphere of influence in February 872, after 
which Amlaib disappears from the record. In 873 fmar died as king of the Northmen 
of all Ireland and Brittania'.”*' From 873 Dublin was again headed by joint-kings 
Bérith (B4rdr/Bdredr) son of fmar and Oistin (Eysteinn) son of Amlaib (d. 875); 
from 875 Bàrith alone was king until his death in 881.??? References to Dublin in the 
880s include a major victory over the Ui Néill overking Flann Sinna in 888, the year 
of Cerball mac Duùngaile's death. In that year too, Sichfrith (Sigfredr) son of fmar, 
king of Dublin, was killed “a fratre suo' (by his kinsman/brother).?* 


* Annals of Ulster 847 A; Annals of the Four Masters 845 (& 847). 

*8 Chronicum Scotorum 858; Annals of Ulster 859.2, 859.3; Annals of the Four Masters 859 
(- 861). 

*? Annals of the Four Masters 858 (< 860), 860 (& 862), 861 (- 863), 884 (— 887); 
Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $$ 281 (- 860/61), 308 (& 863). 

230 Annals of Ulster 866.1, 8676, 868.4; Annals of Inisfallen 867; Annals of the Four Masters 
866 (- 868), where lord' in the vocabulary of this seventeenth-century compilation reflects 
“king' in the contemporary annals; for Auisle/Auisl, see Marstrander, Bidrag til det norske sprogs 
historie, p. 71. 

231 Annals of Ulster 871.2, 873.3; Annals of the Four Masters 870 (< 872). 

232: Annals of Inisfallen 873; Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ed. and trans. by Todd, $ 25; 
Annals of Ulster 875.4, 881.3; Chronicum Scotorum 881. 


233 Annals of Ulster 883.4, 886.1, 888.5, 888.9 (and cf. 888.6); Chronicum Scotorum 883. 
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Plainly, then, Cerball of Osraige neither enjoyed a “reign' at Dublin nor acted as 
its patron and protector'. The traditional view that “Kjarvalr frakonungr [...] at Dyf- 
linni' reflects a reality of Cerball mac Dungaile's career must be discarded in light of 
the Irish evidence. What of O Corrd4in's rejigging of the traditional view? As noted, 
he held that the achievements of Cerball's great-great-grandson Donnchad mac Gilla 
Phàtraic (d. 1039), including rule at Dublin, were projected onto the historico- 
literary Cerball ofthe Fragmentary Annals, and that the “fame' of this legendary Cerball 
prompted his profile in Landndmabdk. O Corréin implied that, unlike his descend- 
ant Donnchad, Cerball never ruled Dublin. This has the effect of dispensing with the 
actual testimony of Landndmabdk, for better or worse, so that O Corràin's case is, 
on the face of it, more suppositious than the traditional view. In truth, his case rests 
on two assumptions and a misreading of how Cerball mac Dungaile of Osraige and 
Vikings are depicted in the Fragmentary Annals. The assumptions, already noticed, 
are that Donnchad mac Gilla Phàtraic ruled Dublin in the 1030s — for which there is 
no positive evidence and some evidence against, as outlined above — and that literary- 
historical traditions about Cerball of Osraige were known in Iceland, for which evi- 
dence is also lacking. It is not explained how Icelanders of the 1030s, when literacy 
there was in its infancy, at best, could read of Cerball's hegemony at Dublin, as fabri- 
cated by his descendant Donnchad, presumably in Old Norse translations that, unfor- 
tunately, have not survived. Why Icelanders would have been interested in Cerball at 
any point after 1039, when Donnchad's brief moment in the sun (and putative rule of 
Dublin) had passed, is also not explained. 

As regards reading the Fragmentary Annals, or rather what Radner defined as an 
“Osraige Chronicle' incorporated therein, O Corr4in elaborated on Radner's view that 
“it belongs with other dynastic propaganda texts such as Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh 
and Caithréim Chellachdin Chaisil (of the twelfth century). The “glorious image of 
Cerball' in the Fxagmentary Annals was accompanied by “patriotic anti-Viking rheto- 
ric [...] directed towards the Dubliners. The message is clear: if the Vikings of Dublin 
do not behave as loyal subjects, Donnchad [mac Gilla Phàtraic] will deal with them 
as his great ancestor dealt with their ancestors. As in Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh, the 
Vikings are presented in stereotype as pagans, barbarians, and enemies of the church, 
just when they had become urbanized, civilized, and Christian. Nonetheless they 
were impressed with this reading of their past', he added, leading to a claim that the 
“fame of Cerball in the Viking world, and particularly as an ancestral figure in Land- 
ndmabdk, is due to the achievements of his eleventh-century descendant'.^** There is 
cause for disquiet here. It seems counter-intuitive, even perverse, that Hiberno-Norse 


234 6 Corrin, “Viking Ireland', pp. 443, 444; cf. Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and 
trans. by Radner, p. xxvi. 
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descendants of Vikings should be “impressed' by the disparaging reading of the Dub- 
liners' past detected by O Corrdin in the Frxagmentary Annals. The case fails entirely 
when one realizes that there is no basis for thinking either that Donnchad mac Gilla 
Phàtraic controlled Dublin or that the “fame' of his ancestor Cerball, supposedly pro- 
moted by Donnchad, ever reached Iceland. 

If neither the circumstances of composition nor the audience were as suggested, 
in Dublin or Iceland, what of the message? The Fragmentary Annals do not con- 
trast starkly an admirable Cerball and villainous Vikings. They cannot be “dynastic 
propaganda' of a kind with Cogadh Gdedhel re Gallaibh and Caithréim Chellachdin 
Chaisil. The portrayal both of Cerball and of Vikings is decidedly more mixed and 
intriguing than the tendentious purpose to which Cogadh adapts its historical and 
traditional materials, or the crude violence done to historical authenticity in the 
even more single-mindedly tendentious spirit of Caithréim.”* To be sure, the Frag- 
mentary Annals are laced with eulogistic and moralizing comments, but that is far 
from the whole story.?3< 

Cerball is indeed described as “duine 6n gurbo dingbi4la Éire uile (that man 
who was worthy to possess all Ireland), as O Corrin points out, but — perhaps 
with a hint of deliberate irony — in a narrative that depicts him and his allies 
the Danair (Danes') unflatteringly. Their avoidance of battle is rather lamely 
attributed to a magic spell that induces Cerball to sleep rather than fight. Cerball 
is indeed the subject of praise-poetry, including by Oengus head of the church 
of Clonfertmulloe, Co. Laois, but is this also tongue in cheek? The occasion was 
Cerball's spending three months with Viking allies, here Lochlannaigh (“Nor- 
wegians ), despoiling of its wealth the territory of the Ui Néill overking Mael 
Sechnaill, despite the fact that M4el Sechnaill held Cerball's hostages.*?” Cerball's 
son Cellach, supposedly the apical ancestor Kjallakr Kjarvalsson in Landndma- 
bok, plays a cameo role in the remarkable mini-saga of the Battle of Belach Mugna 
(908) in the Fragmentary Annals, urging valour on his followers, whereas his true 
intent is to flee, which he does.”** Commentators have tended to overlook the fact 
that Cerball and his dynasty are not depicted in the Fragmentary Annals in an 
unfailingly flattering light. 


235 That Caithréim is modelled on Cogadh but is even more cavalier about historical accu- 
racy was shown by O Corriin, “Caithréim Chellachdin Chaisil. 

236 For an important strand in the text, see Ni Mhaonaigh, “Caraid tairisi', pp. 266-70. 

237 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $$ 260, 265; cf. O Corr4in, 
“Viking Ireland', pp. 442, 443. 


238 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 423. 
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Cerball's forces inflict defeat on the Lochlannaigh of Rodolbh, but Cerball 
is captured and escapes with God's help only by tearing his clothing and bonds. 
Divine aid is efficacious, but Cerball's profile, if in a sense that of heroic warrior, is 
rather inglorious.?? When, on another occasion, the impending arrival of Vikings 
was announced to an intoxicated Cerball, he was rebuked by his magnates for being 
unfit and urged to shake off his drunkenness. He duly did so, fought valiantly 
and defeated the Vikings, but was hampered by the excesses of the previous night, 
so that ra sgé go mòr” (he vomited greatly), from which experience he allegedly 
drew strength.*^ While the image is again perhaps that of a barbarian hero, this 
earthy portrayal is very far from the rather two-dimensional heroism of Brian in 
Cogadh — or, indeed, in the “Clontarf episode' in Njd/s saga, studied elsewhere in 
this volume. One further example must suffice. When Cerball forms an alliance of 
Osraige and Danair against the Lochlannaigh, he speaks separately to each element 
of his coalition urging valour, lest either element detect weakness in the other. He 
acknowledges realistically the precarious and temporary nature of such alliances 
and notes that they might be adversaries another day.*' Cerball in these anecdotes 
is an engaging, canny, and opportunistic rogue, and not the stock hero of dynastic 
propaganda. Would this character have commended himself to the compilers of 
Landndmabòk, even if they had known of him? 

O Corrdin's verdict that “as in Cogadh [...] Vikings are presented in stereotype 
as pagans, barbarians, and enemies of the church' scarcely does justice to the profile 
of Vikings in the Fragmentary Annals. To be sure, Viking defeats and Irish deliver- 
ance are regularly credited to God or the saints or are said to please God.** Again, 
however, that is not the full story. Supposedly exemplifying patriotic anti-Viking 
rhetoric” is an authorial lament that the Irish fight each other rather than unit- 
ing against Lochlannaigh, and that the Irish suffer evil not only from Lochlann- 
aigh but from each other.** Realism as much as patriotic rhetoric is evident. In 
similar vein, the Leinstermen expel their war leader M4el Ciar4in mac R6n4in and 


*3? Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 249; cf. O Corr4in, “Viking 
Ireland', p. 442. 


^0 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 277. 

*4 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 254. 

*> Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $$ 337, 338, 340, 341, 342, 
349, 366, 408, 409, 429; some of these examples were noted by O Corr4in, “Viking Ireland', 
p. 444 n. 95. 

^8 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $$ 266, 400; cf. O Corr4in, 
“Viking Ireland', p. 444 and n. 95. 
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are jealous of his exploits against Lochlannaigh. He enters the service of Ui Néill 
overking Aed Finnlfath. When the Leinstermen kill him, they offer his head to the 
Lochlannaigh to be desecrated. Elsewhere this Irish mercenary is depicted leading 
the Leinstermen in an alliance with Vikings.* O Corr4éin noted that Cin4ed mac 
Conaing of Brega is reproached by Ui Néill overking M4el Sechnaill for plunder- 
ing churches in alliance with Lochlannaigh — but this only when Mael Sechnaill 
under false pretences lures Cin4ed to a meeting, at which “an mac saorchlannach 
soichinélach sonairt sin” (that noble, well-born, strong youth) is ignominiously 
killed. Disapproval — despite Cinded's alliance with Vikings — echoes the con- 
temporary annalist.*“* Aed Finnliath, Ui Néill overking, urges his forces to légidh 
dona Criostaidhibh, ocus imridh for iodhaladharthaibh' (spare the Christians and 
attack the idolators) when pursuing Lochlannaigh allied with Flann mac Conaing, 
king of Brega, but Flann is nevertheless decapitated, despite his reportedly unri- 
valled prestige among the Irish.*“ 

The frequency of alliances with Vikings by Irish — including by Cerball — is 
noteworthy. No such alliances on the part of Christian Irish heroes are permit- 
ted to complicate the black-and-white picture presented in those texts of dynastic 
propaganda of c. 1100 to which O Corriin, following Radner, likened the Frag- 
mentary Annals. In that respect the Fragmentary Annals reflect better the reality 
of the Viking Age in Ireland than do Cogadh or Caithréim. Moreover, the Frag- 
mentary Annals distinguish between different Viking groups as regards degrees of 
villainy, aptly cast by Clare Downham as “the good, the bad, and the ugly'.*“ 

Danair (Danes) are indulged and Lochlannaigh (“Norwegians') are generally 
not, and when victorious Danair seize the women and wealth of the Lochlann- 
aigh, it is observed that “rug an Coimdhe uatha amhlaidh sin gach maith rugsat a 
cceallaibh [...] Éireann' (the Lord in this way took from them all the wealth they 
had taken from the churches [...] of Ireland).“* Rather than exemplifying “a pro- 
found belief that God comes regularly to the help of the Christians',”^ is this not 


an original variation on the theme of Vikings as divine scourge? Ninth-century 


M^ Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 377 and cf. $ 366. 


5 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 234; cf. Annals of Ulster 
851.2; cf. O Corrd4in, “Viking Ireland', p. 444 n. 95. 


^^ Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 366; cf. O Corr4in, “Viking 
Ireland', p. 444 n. 95. 


7 Downham, “The Good, the Bad, and the Uzly'. 
^8 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 233. 
29 GO Corrdin, “Viking Ireland', p. 444 n. 95. 
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clerics interpreted Vikings tendentiously as divine retribution upon sinful Chris- 
tendom, but here God is said to send one Viking faction to punish the sinfulness 
of another.?' Danair pray and make offerings to St Patrick to defeat the Lochlann- 
aigh. Mael Sechnaill's agents come upon Danair amassing gold and silver in thanks- 
giving to St Patrick and rebuke the barbarous ways of the Danair, yet Danair are 
credited with “cinéle crabhaidh' (kinds of piety), abstaining from meat and women 
for a while.”' This indulgent or dispassionate view of Danair may mitigate Cerball 
of Osraige's occasional alliances with them, two of which we have mentioned. In 
another, Cerball agrees to assist them against Lochlannaigh and receives them “go 
h-onérach' (honourably), after which they are often together “og breith chosgair 
do Ghallaibh 7 do Ghaoidealaibh' (gaining victories over Foreigners and Irish). In 
another incident, Cerball conveys Horm, leader of the Danair, to “ri Teamhrach' 
(the king of Tara), the Ui Néill overking M4el Sechnaill, who “tug onéir mhòr dhé' 
(gave him great honour).*? 

Yet Cerball was not averse to allying with the reviled Lochlannaigh, in one case 
to despoil M4el Sechnaill's lands. An Osraige raid on Leinster provokes a counter- 
raid on Osraige by Leinstermen allied with Lochlannaigh, while those of Osraige 
who flee to Munster are slaughtered by Munstermen. An embittered Cerball him- 
self musters Lochlannaigh allies for a retaliatory raid on Munster.?* The Lochlan- 
naigh are not shown in a uniformly negative light. Contemporary annals report 
the killing of Dublin joint-king Auisle “dolo 7 parracidio a fratribus suis' (by way of 
stealth and kin-slaying on the part of his kinsmen) in 867, displaying disapproval. 
The Fragmentary Annals blame the envy of Auisle's royal brothers Amlaib and 
[mar. Auisle is a paragon, excelling Irish and Lochlannaigh in martial arts, and is “an 
duine as fear cruth 7 eangnamh baoi an tan sin 'san domhan' (the most handsome 
and valorous man there was in the world at that time).?* 

The Fragmentary Annals often develop laconic notices of events in the main- 
stream annals. These elaborations must be evaluated in each case on their merits, 
but the lively and varied picture of relations between Irish and Vikings seems a 


broadly credible reflex of the Viking Age. Despite the Christian rhetoric of some 


250 


For perceptions of the Vikings as God's vengeance, see Coupland, “The Rod of God's 
Wrath', pp. 535-40. 

51 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 235. 

*5> Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $$ 251, 254; cf. $ 260. 

*53 Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 314. 


254 


Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 347; cf. cross-reference to this 
at $ 349 and cf. Annals of Ulster 867.6. 
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authorial remarks, the impression conveyed by the narrative content is a far cry 
from Cogadh's moralizing dichotomy between Christian hero Brian and evil pagan 
Vikings. The Fragmentary Annals present predominantly circumstantial narra- 
tives and offer both a mixed and nuanced — if largely hostile — picture of Vikings. 
They are unflattering if not unsympathetic towards Cerball, who is, in any event, 
not the hero of an integrated plot that some commentators' remarks suggest. The 
Fragmentary Annals remain a “historical document', in Radner's words??? — albeit 
highly opinionated, with many items elaborated to the point of being mini-sagas 
in a Frankish chronicling style, and with a measure of cross-referencing between 
items which, however, remain mostly discrete units of record. Relentless dynastic 
propaganda through the work as a whole, as exemplified by Cogadh, is not found. 
The Fragmentary Annals compile more or less historical material about the early 
Viking Age, with no integrated and tendentious overall narrative purpose. Cogadh 
also uses pre-existing sources, more or less historical, but generally applies a drastic 
editorial quill in integrating them to a largely coherent and highly tendentious pur- 
pose.”* Something more like Cogadh's tone, however, had appeal in Iceland in the 
thirteenth century and also, seemingly, at the Norse-Gaelic interface itself, from 
perhaps the eleventh century onwards. This is attested by the “Clontarf episode' in 
Njdls saga, in which a Cogadh-like message is modified only to contrast virtuous, 
Christianized Viking allies of heroic Christian king Brian with the pagan and/or 
morally bankrupt Vikings generally.” Those who composed or were receptive to 
the “Clontarf episode” in Njdls saga seem unlikely to have been interested in the 
content of the Fragmentary Annals. 

We can be confident, then, that Cerball mac Duùngaile of Osraige was never 
king of Dublin, a construction often put on Landndmabdk. Evidence that his 
great-great-grandson Donnchad mac Gilla Ph4traic was overlord of Dublin is also 
lacking. If tales about Cerball in the Fragmentary Annals were written up at Donn- 
chad's behest, there is no evidence that these were known in Iceland. Even if they 


255 Radner, “Writing History”, p. 321. 
5560 On Cogadh and the annals, see Ni Mhaonaigh, “Cogad Gdedel re Gallaib and the 


Annals'. Radical editorial intervention renders “the character and intent' of the opening section 
“non-annalistic' in Downham's view (“The “Annalistic Section”, p. 147) and the label “annalistic 
section' is “misleading (p. 141). However, the undeniably annalistic origin of the material to 
which this editorial activity is applied must be reiterated, and the uniqueness of some of this 
material makes it a valid and valuable supplement to data for Viking activity found in the regular 
annals for the ninth century; see Etchingham, Viking Raids, pp. 2-4, 7-9, 17-21, 36-37, 39, 40, 
44, 53-54, and Raiders, Reporters and Viking Kings. 


257 See Chapter 4. 
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had been, they are not Irish dynastic propaganda about the Viking Age akin to the 
legend of Brian, which undoubtedly did commend itself to medieval Icelandic taste. 
The Fragmentary Annals give not the slightest hint that Cerball of Osraige ruled at 
Dublin. His candidacy to be a historical antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr [...] at 
Dyflinni' fails on every count. 


Cerball mac Muirecàin, King of Leinster (d. 909) 


Another candidate for historical antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr is Cerball mac 
Muirecdin, king of Leinster 884/85S-909.** Cerball of Osraige has no better claim 
to real or fanciful ancestry of eminent Icelanders. Cerball of Leinster, like Cerball 
of Osraige, had a son Cellach, and so could just as well be depicted as Kjarvalr fra- 
konungr of Landndmabòok, with his son Kjallakr Kjarvalsson. In 923 Finn mac Mail 
Mòrda, “ridomna Laigen' (qualified to be king of Leinster), was killed “a fratre suo' 
(by his kinsman/brother), specifically la Ceallach mac Cearbhaill' (by Cellach son 
of Cerball). The following year, 924, “Ceallach mac Cerbaill mic Muirigén ridamna 
Laiccen' (Cellach son of Cerball mac Muirecdin, qualified to be king of Leinster) 
was killed by Donnchad mac Domnaill. The latter was “taànaissi Cluana Iraird' 
(deputy head of [the church of] Clonard) and “ridamna Temrach' (“qualified to 
be king of Tara', i.e. Ui Néill overking), of the midlands Ui Néill lineage, Clann 
Cholmd4in. Donnchad too was killed, also in 924 and also “a fratre suo', the motive 
being i ndioghail Cellaigh mic Cearbhaill mic Muireccéin' (to avenge Cellach 
son of Cerball mac Muireci4in).*? A Clann Cholmain dynast assassinated Cellach 
son of Cerball mac Muirec4in and another avenged him, reflecting Cerball mac 
Muirec4in s own close ties with Clann Cholmiin, outlined below. 

As Kjarvalr in Landndmabòok was “at Dyflinni' (in Dublin), evidently as ruler, at 
the time of the Jandndm, the case for Cerball mac Muireciin is strong. If there was 


28 We are indebted to Alex Woolf who first suggested to us that Cerball mac Muirec4in 
and not Cerball mac Dungaile might be the historical antecedent of Kjarvalr Lrakonungr. 
Cerball mac Muirec4in of Ui F4elain's brother Domnall, king of Leinster from 880 (Chronicum 
Scotorum 880), was killed “a sociis suis” (by his associates) in 884 (Annals of Ulster 884.3). 
Muiredach mac Brain of the rival Ui Dunchada north Leinster dynasty was king of Leinster 
and princeps (“head”) of the church of Kildare at his death (Annals of Ulster 885.9) and preceded 
Domnall mac Muirecdin as king of Leinster (Annals of Ulster 870.2, 875.2; Annals of Inisfallen 
875). Did Muiredach also succeed Domnall briefly in 884-85, or does Muiredach's obituary 
reflect his former office — so that Cerball immediately succeeded his brother Domnall? On Ui 
Dunchada and Kildare, see Etchingham, “Kildare before the Normans', pp. 10-13, 16, 19, 20. 


*5 Annals of Ulster 923.8; Annals of the Four Masters 921, 922. (& 923, 924); Chronicum 
Scotorum 923 (— 924). 
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no vacancy in Dublin in the time of Cerball mac Dungaile of Osraige, Cerball mac 
Muirecdin was well placed to fill a later vacancy at Dublin, because he created it. In 
902, at least sixty years of Viking rule at Dublin ended with what the annals term 
“indarba ngennti a hÉre, .i. longport Atha Cliath' (expulsion of heathens from Ire- 
land, i.e. from the stronghold of Dublin). This was by an alliance of Brega, north of 
Dublin — their king being M4el Finnia mac Flannac4in — and of Leinster, south 
of Dublin, their king being Cerball mac Muirecdin.** A complete and unprece- 
dented end of documented Viking activity in Ireland lasted twelve years, apart from 
a single incident in 904 or 905. Viking royals were absent from Dublin for fifteen 
years until 917, when Sitriuc grandson of [mar, a joint-king of the Vikings who had 
gathered in force in Ireland over the preceding three years, restored the dynasty 
descended from fmar (d. 873).?* In and after 902, then, Cerball mac Muirec4in 
could well have filled a gap of his own making at Dublin. 

Dublin was not simply depopulated after 902 but continued as a settlement 
and trading centre, apparently under Gaelic Irish rule, as three pieces of evidence 
show. Firstly, when Sitriuc retook Dublin in 917, Chronicum Scotorum states 
that he did so “ar h-écin for feraib Éreann' (forcibly from the men of Ireland)??? 
Secondly, an unbroken sequence of house-plots from ninth-century to tenth- 
century levels was excavated at Essex Street West or “Temple Bar'.** Thirdly, 
of six major Viking-Age silver hoards recovered from Lough Ennell, Co. West- 
meath, in the 1960s and 1970s, the coin-dated Dysart 4 hoard was deposited 
905x910, during the 902-17 interregnum at Dublin, and two other hoards are 
likely to be of similar date.*“* High-quality silver from outside Ireland — includ- 
ing Kufic dirham fragments from the sphere of the Caliphate of Baghdad and 
Northumbrian and East Anglian Viking coins — was available in quantity to the 
midlands Irish elite after 902 and before 917. It was undoubtedly traded through 
a Dublin that was not then controlled by Vikings.** The Lough Ennell area was 


*00 Annals of Ulster 902.2; Chronicum Scotorum 902; Annals of the Four Masters 897 (- 902). 

*61 Chronicum Scotorum 904, 916 (£ 917); Annals of the Four Masters 900 (& 905); Annals 
of Ulster 917 A. 

*6> Chronicum Scotorum 916 (& 917); see Etchingham, Battle of Cenn Fuait', pp. 213-14, 231. 

*63 Simpson, Director's Findings, pp. 20, 25, 27, 32-33. 

*6* Ryan and others, “Six Silver Finds', pp. 339, 345-52. 

*65 On the Gaelic Irish elite as beneficiaries of the Viking silver economy (including the 
use of coin in some regions), see Kenny, “Geographical Distribution' and Woods, “Coinage and 
Economy”. Woods, (Economy and Authority”, 1, 53-58, provides an account of the economic 
framework of early medieval Dublin. 
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the heartland of Flann Sinna mac Mail Shechnaill of Clann Cholmaiin, the then 
Ui Néill overking and effectively king of Ireland. 

When they expelled the Dublin Viking leadership in 902, Cerball mac 
Muirecdiin of Leinster and M4el Finnia mac Flannac4in of Brega were subordinates 
of Flann Sinna, whose approval may be assumed. In 903, M4el Finnia's brother 
and successor as king of Brega, M4el Mithig mac Flannac4in, participated in a raid- 
ing campaign expressly at Flann Sinna's behest, and in 906 Cerball mac Muirec4in 
assisted Flann Sinna in invading Munster.”* Moreover, two years later, in 908, 
Cerball mac Muirec4in was Flann's key lieutenant in defeating Munster at the epic 
Battle of Belach Mugna, in which Cormac mac Cuilenn4in, king-bishop of Mun- 
ster, was killed.” Cerball's ties with Flann Sinna, together with the evidence that 
Flann's heartland received Viking-traded silver in the first decade of the tenth cen- 
tury, comprise cogent circumstantial evidence for the proposition that Cerball mac 
Muirecdin is the historical antecedent of “Kjarvalr at Dyflinni'. 

Supporting evidence is a quatrain of lament for a king, found in the roughly 
contemporary Sanas Cormaic (“Cormac's Glossary"), and not appreciated hereto- 
fore. It reads in one version: 


Dirsan bith i mbethaid dam 
d'éis rig Gaoideal ocus Gall; 
Ére gan degollam de 

6 rotoimsed fé fri Flann. 


[Sorrowful it is for me to be alive 
after the king of Gaels and Foreigners; 
Ireland without a good overking as a result 


since the rod (of death) measured Flann.]?<* 


*66 Annals of Ulster 903.4; Chronicum Scotorum 905 (< 906); cf. Annals of Ulster 906.3. 


*67 Chronicum Scotorum 907 (< 908); cf. Annals of Ulster 908.3; Annals of Inisfallen 908; 
Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 423, is a literary but perhaps near 
contemporary account of Belach Mugna. 


*68 Sanas Cormaic, ed. and trans. by Meyer, p. 50 $ 606; ollam (here in the expression deg- 
ollam) normally designates a supreme learned poet, but here it refers to a supreme overking (cf. 
“Bretha Déin Chéchf, ed. and trans. by Binchy, pp. 22-23, $ 2; Uraicecht Bec in Corpus Iuris 
Hibernici, ed. by Binchy, p. 1617 line 33); the fé (“rod [of death]') of this glossary entry was used 
to measure corpses and graves. The Leabhar Breac version of Sanas Cormaic has a slightly variant 
reading of line 3 of the quatrain in the Yellow Book of Lecan version edited by Meyer, but there 
is agreement as regards the all-important lines 2 and 4; see the Early Irish Glossaries Database, 
<http://www.asnc.cam.ac.uk/irishglossaries/concordances.php?main-158cpFamily-sc&disp 
lay-fulltext&readingID-28931428931>. 
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There can be no doubt that the Flann mourned is Flann Sinna (d. 916), the only 
king of that name and period who could fit the description. That Flann Sinna was 
regarded as overking, not only of the Gaels of Ireland, but also of the “Foreigners' 
or Vikings, is something that, to the best of our knowledge, has not been noticed 
previously. It is a credible claim, however. Cerball mac Muirecd4in's part in expel- 
ling the Dublin Viking leadership in 902, a reading of Landndmabdk to the effect 
that this Cerball ruled at Dublin, Cerball's allegiance to Flann Sinna at least from 
902 to 908, the Dysart 4 hoard, and the burden of the quatrain lamenting Flann, 
taken together, permit an inference: Flann Sinna was overlord of Dublin, at first 
through his lieutenant, Cerball mac Muirecd4in, king of Leinster, from 902 until 
the latter's death in 909, and thereafter probably up until Flann's own death in 
916. The retaking of Dublin by the Viking royal dynasty of the descendants of [mar 
only in 917, the year after Flann's death, assumes new significance.*? 

Cerball mac Muirec4in married Flann Sinna's daughter Gormlaith (d. 948), 
according to later literature, which claims that she was at different times wife of 
other leading figures of the epoch.” Political affiliations marked by such marriages 
were unstable. The marriage of Cerball and Gormlaith did not end well, accord- 
ing to a fragmentary prose text in a relatively early manuscript, the twelfth-century 
Book of Leinster. This has Gormlaith reproach her husband Cerball — while being 
nursed after a wounding from which he later died (see below) — for not preventing 
the death of Gormlaith's former husband, Cormac mac Cuilenn4in, at the Bat- 
tle of Belach Mugna. Infuriated, Cerball kicks and shames her, and she returns to 
her father's house, with divorce evidently impending. Northern Ui Néill king Niall 
Glundub, later also Gormlaith's husband, prepares to take her property from Cer- 
ball by force, but Gormlaith assures Niall that it will be returned in a divorce settle- 
ment.”?”! Estrangement of Cerball and Gormlaith suggests enmity between Cerball 
and her father, Flann Sinna, before Cerball's death. Nevertheless, substantial litera- 
ture on Cerball mac Muirec4in includes a lament ascribed to Gormlaith.?? 


*0? A significance that was not appreciated in Etchingham, Battle of Cenn Fuait'. 


0 See Ni Mhaonaigh, “Tales of Three Gormlaiths'; Ni Dhonnchadha, “On Gormfhlaith'. 
1 The Book of Leinster, 1, ed. by Bergin, Best, and O'Brien, pp. 257-59, lines 7480-7537. 
7? Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Radner, $ 424; cf. $ 423 (see also Annals 
of the Four Masters 903 (< 908)); cf. The Book of Leinster, 1, ed. by Bergin, Best, and O'Brien, 
226-29, a poem edited and translated by Meyer, “A Poem by DallA4n mac Mòre', but omitting the 
final four stanzas; The Book of Leinster, 1v, ed. by Best and O'Brien, pp. 955-58, also in Metrical 
Dindshenchas, ed. by Gwynn, Iv, 340-46; see Ni Mhaonaigh, “Tales of Three Gormlaiths'; cf. O 
Créinin, “Three Weddings and a Funeral', pp. 216-17, who stated that Cerball died of wounds 
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The strange circumstances of Cerball's death in 909 are hinted at cryptically 
in the mainstream annals: Cerball “rex optimus Laginentsium dolore mortuus est' 
(supreme king of the Leinstermen died of an affliction). The Fragmentary Annals 
add verse laments for Cerball, including that ascribed to Gormlaith, which blames 
his death on a Gall (Foreigner', i.e. Viking) Ulbh (- Ulfr). Accompanying prose 
gives the circumstances of the “affliction”: in the church settlement of Kildare, a 
comb-maker's display of antlers at his workshop led Cerball's startled horse to shy, 
throwing the king back onto his spear, carried by an attendant. Cerball died later. 
The prose hesitates about applying the name — here Uille rather than Ulbh — to 
the attendant or the comb-maker.”^* The verse blaming his death on a Ga// called 
U1bh may carry authority, misrepresented in transmission. Either a Viking retainer 
of Cerball's or a Viking comb-maker in Kildare would accord with Cerball's having 
sway at Dublin. The verse seems to imply that the circumstances of Cerball's injury 
were sinister. We might suppose that they were connected with his role at Dublin. 

In 863, almost forty years before Cerball mac Muirec4in expelled the Viking lead- 
ership from Dublin, Cerball's father MuirecAn mac Diarmata had been killed “a Nord- 
mannis' (by Northmen), probably Vikings of Dublin.”* Muirec4n had given his son a 
sword that had been passed down through generations of warrior kings, according to a 
poem — dated by Kuno Meyer to the ninth century on linguistic grounds — in which 
Muirecin is termed rf Gall (king of the Foreigners', i.e. of the Vikings of Dublin).”* 
This is among items of poetry — there is also prose — about Cerball mac Muireci4in, 
ascribed to his court poet Dallàn mac M6re. It is out of the question that Muirec4n 
really ruled Dublin. He was precluded (like Cerball mac Dungaile) by Amlaib's and 
fmar's rule there. However, perhaps poetic licence accorded Muirecàn a title prompted 
by his son Cerball's real sway over Dublin in the early tenth century. 

We do not contend that Cerball mac Muirecd4in's historical role or his not incon- 
siderable Irish literary profile were appreciated by redactors of Landndmabdk around 


suffered at Belach Mugna; Cerball, in fact, died of a wound suffered at Kildare later in 908, or 
in 909, and for which he was “i n-othrus' (being nursed) at Naas when accused by Gormlaith of 
complicity in the death of Cormac mac Cuilenndiin. 


*73 Annals of Ulster 909.1 (translation our own); Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, ed. and 
trans. by Radner, $ 424; Cerball had earlier been in Kildare apparently guarding the captive 
cleric-king of Munster, Flaithbertach mac Inmainéin, after Belach Mugna; $ 423 states that 
Flaithbertach was released only after Cerball's death. 


“4 Annals of Ulster 863.3. Muirecan was local king of the north Leinster region centred on 
Naas and the eastern Liffey plain; for Nordmanni used of the Dublin leadership specifically, see 
Annals of Ulster 870.6, 873.3, 875.4, 881.3, 888.9, 896.3, 934.1; Chronicum Scotorum 947 (< 948). 


*75 “Song of the Sword of Cerball', ed. and trans. by Meyer, p. 11 (stanzas 9 and 10). 
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1300, or by those of extant or putative precursors. References in Landndmabòok to 
Kjarvalr frakonungr suggest only a hazy impression: the name of a famous ancestor 
of many Icelanders, reputed to have ruled Dublin at the time of the landndm. How- 
ever, because the latter claim occurs with other synchronisms, several plainly factual 
and none manifestly anachronistic, and because the claim itself has circumstantial 
evidence to recommend it, it may be a kernel of historical fact in Icelandic tradition, 
luckily preserved even when its significance was no longer fully understood. It may 
bethat the distinctive orthography exhibited by the name Kjarvalr — with -v- repre- 
senting the Gaelic sound that is rendered -f in all other cases in Landndmabòk, and 
with inflexional -/r for the -// found in all other such cases — indicates that this name 
was committed to writing at an earlier stage than others. 

The actual lines of alleged descent from Kjarvalr/Cerball show fabrication, fancy, 
or inaccuracy typical of purported descent from other Gaelic-named magnates. 
Descent from Kjarvalr/Cerball could, nevertheless, hold some reality, or might have 
been fabricated — at any point from the tenth century — by early Icelanders aware, 
however hazily, of Cerball mac Muirecdin's overlordship of Dublin. The name of 
Dufniall son of Kjarvalr is suspect, but that of Kjallakr accords with the fact that Cer- 
ball mac Muirecain — like Cerball mac Dungaile — had a son Cellach. Neither Kjar- 
valr nor his sons are cast as settlers. Cerball mac Muirec4in and his son Cellach both 
died in Ireland. Rather, Kjarvalr's Norse-named great-grandsons are cast as settlers. 
The names of two of Kjarvalr's three daughters are suspect, but that cannot prove 
that he did not have daughters who were settlers, as seems to be claimed. A further 
alleged daughter of Kjarvalr, Edna, appears not in Landndmabdok but in Orkneyinga 
saga, as mother of Sigurdr killed at Clontarf. If not fabrication, absolute chronology 
here would rule out Cerball mac Dungaile (d. 888) as historical antecedent of some- 
one whose grandson outlived him by 126 years. However, if Sigurdr were in his mid- 
sixties in 1014 — which is consistent with his being already active in the 980s"* — it 
is just possible, but no more, that he was born no later than 950 to a woman late in 


her childbearing years whose father could have been Cerball mac Muirecd4in (d. 909). 


The Perception of Gaelic Ancestry in Thirteenth-Century Iceland 


Whether or not there was a historical antecedent of Kjarvalr, and irrespective 
of who he might have been, the fact is that descent from Kjarvalr is the pre- 
eminent case of claimed prestigious ancestry in the Landndmabdk tradition. Nothing 
demonstrates the importance of descent from Gaelic kings and magnates in 


6 See Etchingham, “North Wales, Ireland and the Isles', pp. 174-78. 
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Landndmabdòk more strikingly than the fact that the compilers of all three extant 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century recensions — Sturla Pò6rdarson, Haukr 
Erlendsson, and Snorri Markusson — claim such ancestry for themselves. All 
three trace their lineage to Kjarvalr. However, before we turn to a discussion of 
their heritage, let us consider Ari Porgilsson's Llendingabbk, where Gaelic ances- 
try does not play any role. 


Prestigious Ancestry in fslendingabòk, Sturlunga saga, and Landndmabòk 


In flendingabdok we find pedigrees for five bishops and Ari's own paternal lineage 
(langfeògatal).”” 


Ketilbjorn landnamsmadr, sa es byggdi sudr at Mosfelli enu ofra, vas fadir Teits, 
fodur Gizurar ens hvita, fodur Ssleifs, es fyrstr vas byskup i Sk4laholti, fodur Gizurar 
byskups. 


[Ketilbjorn the settler, who settled in the south at upper Mosfell, was the father 
of Teitr, father of Gizurr the White, father of fsleifr, who was the first bishop in 
Skalholt, father of Bishop Gizurr [d. 1118].] 


Hrollaugr landn4msmadr, sé es byggdi austr 4 Sidu 4 Breidab6lstad, vas fadir Ozurar, 
fodur Pérdisar, m6dur Halls 4 Sidu, fodur Egils, fodur Porgerdar, m6dur Jéans, es 
fyrstr vas byskup at H6lum. 


[Hrollaugr the settler, who settled in the east at Sida at Breidab6lstadur, was 
the father of Qzurr, father of P6rdis, mother of Hallr from Sia, father of Egill, 
father of Porgerdr, mother of J6an [d. 1121], who was the first bishop at H6élar.] 


Audr landn4dmskona, es byggdi vestr f Breidafirdi (Hvammi, vas m6dir Porsteins ens 
rauda, fodur Oleifs feilans, fodur P6rdar gellis, fodur Pérhildar rjupu, médur Pòrdar 
hesthofda, fodur Karlsefnis, fodur Snorra, fodur Hallfridar, mòdur Porldks, es nu er 
byskup i Sk4laholti, nestr Gizuri. 


[Audr the settler, who settled in the west in Breidafj6rdur at Hvammur, was the 
mother of Porsteinn the Red, father of Oleifr feilan, father of P6rdr Bellower, 
father of P6rhildr Ptarmigan, mother of P6rdr Horsehead, father of Karlsefni, 
father of Snorri, father of Hallfridr, mother of Porlakr [d. 1133], who is now 
bishop in Skilholt after Gizurr.] 


27 [lendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 26-28. It should be noted 
that some of the bishops' pedigrees are anomolous, specifically those of Bishops fsleifr and 
Gizurr which are about four generations too short. By contrast, the pedigrees of Bishops Jéan, 
Porl4kr, and Ketill, while chronologically plausible, seem long. It seems likely, therefore, that 
these pedigrees of these bishops of Skilholt have been the subject of some fabrication. 
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Helgi enn magri landn4mamad?r, s4 es byggòi nordr i Eyjafirdi i Kristnesi, vas fadir 
Helgu, m6dur Einars, fodur Eyj6lfs Valgerdarsonar, fodur Godmundar, fodur 
Eyjòlfs, fodur Porsteins, fodur Ketils, es nu er byskup at H6lum, nestr J6ani. 


[Helgi the Lean, the settler, who settled in the north in Eyjafjòrdur at Kristnes, 
was the father of Helga, mother of Einarr, father of Eyj6lfr Valgerdarson, father 
of Godmundr, father of Eyj6lfr, father of Porsteinn, father of Ketill [d. 1145], 
who is now bishop at H6lar after Jéan.] 


Pessi eru n6fn langfedga Ynglinga og Breiòfirdinga: i. Yngvi Tyrkjakonungr. ii. 
Njordr Sviakonungr. iii. Freyr. iiii. Fjolnir, s4 es d6 at Friòfr6da. v. Svegdir. vi. Van- 
landi. vii. Visburr. viii. D6maldr. ix. D6marr. x. Dyggvi. xi. Dagr. xii. Alrekr. xiii. Agni. 
xiiii. Yngvi. xv. Jorundr. xvi. Aun enn gamli. xvii. Fgill vendilkràka. xviii. Ottarr. xix. 
A9isl at Uppsòlum. xx. Eysteinn. xxi. Yngvarr. xxii. Braut-Onundr. xxiii. Ingjaldr 
inn illr4di. xxiiii. Ol4fr trételgja. xxv. H4lfdan hvitbeinn Upplendingakonungr. xxvi. 
Godredr. xxvii. Ol4fr. xxviii. Helgi. xxix. Ingjaldr, d6ttursonr Sigurdar, Ragnarssonar 
lodbrékar. xxx. Oleifr enn hviti. xxxi. Porsteinn enn raudi. xxxii. Oleifr feilan, er fyr- 
str byggdi beira 4 fslandi. xxxiii. P6rdr gellir. xxxiiii. Eyj6lfr, es skirdr vas i elli sinni, b4 
es kristni kom 4 fsland. xxxv. Porkell. xxxvi. Gellir, fadir beira Porkels, fodur Brands, 
ok Porgils, fodur mins, en ek heitik Ari. 


[These are the names of the male ancestors of the Ynglings and the people of 
Breidafjòrdur. I. Yngvi king of the Turks. II. Njordr king of the Swedes. III Freyr. 
III Folnir, who died at Friòfr6di's. V. Svegdir. VI. Vanlandi. VII. Visburr. VIII. 
D6maldr. IX. D6marr. X. Dyggvi. XI. Dagr. XII. Alrekr. XIII. Agni. XIIII. Yngvi. 
XV. Jorundr. XVI. Aun the Old. XVII. Egill Crow of Vendill. XVIII. Ottarr. 
XIX. Adils at Uppsala. XX. Eysteinn. XXI. Yngvarr. XXII. Braut-Onundr. XXIII. 
Ingjaldr the Wicked. XXIIII. Olsfr Treefeller. XXV. H4lfdan Whiteleg, king of 
the Upplanders. XXVI. Godrodr. XXVII. Olsfr. XXVIII Helgi. XXIX. Ingjaldr, 
son of the daughter of Sigurdr, son of Ragnarr Shaggy-breeches. XXX. Oleifr the 
White. XXXI. Porsteinn the Red. XXXII. Oleifr -fèilan, who was the first of them 
to settle in Iceland. XXXIII. P6rdr Bellower. XXXIIII Eyjélfr, who was baptized 
in his old age, when Christianity came to Iceland. XXXV. Porkell. XXXVI. Gellir, 
father of Porkell (father of Brandr) and Porgils (my father), and I am called Ar:i.] 


In the four pedigrees of the five bishops it is their descent from some of the most 
important settlers which is underlined, one of these being a woman. When Ari 
traces the bishops' ancestry the female element is as important as the male.”* This 
is not the case in his langfeòdgatal (“paternal lineage”) which is the only one of its 
kind in Iceland. Here his lineage is traced back to the Old Norse gods through the 
male line only, and Gaelic ancestry does not form part of it. These five pedigrees are 


?8 Mundal, Kvinnesynet og forstàinga'. 
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the only ones we have from Ari's time, when a proto-Landndmabdk was perhaps 
created. Their focus is entirely on Iceland and Scandinavia, with only a passing ref- 
erence to the Norse-named Ol4fr whose epithet, feilan, is Irish. 

It must be admitted, however, that references in pedigrees are normally brief and 
that the fact that Ol4fi's epithet is mentioned at all could indicate awareness of a 
more extensive Gaelic element in the Icelanders' origins. Moreover, it may have been 
obvious to Ari's audience that two of the four important settlers from whom he 
makes the bishops descend — Audr landndmskona ('settler woman”) and Helgi enn 
magri landndmamaòr (“the Lean, settler') — were among those partly gaelicized or 
Christianized upon reaching Iceland from the Gaelic west. We should also note that, 
in addition to including Olsfr's Gaelic epithet  feilan, Ari mentions the place-name 
Minbakseyri, containing a Gaelic common noun, thus presumably implying knowl- 
edge of the tale of Hjorleifr's Irish slaves.”? This is evidence that a Gaelic element 
in the landndm was known in Ari's era, even if it was not highlighted. This element 
could have been incorporated in a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdk, such 
as that attributed to Ari. Registering Gaelic names and words from the traditions of 
the landndm is quite a different phenomenon, however, from deliberately highlight- 
ing prestigious Gaelic-named ancestors. This underlines the distinction between 
two strands in the Gaelic names material that we have identified, and between Ari's 
approach and that of the later redactors of Landndmabdk. 

The Fyrsta mdlfraòiritgerdin, written a few decades after Ari's fslendingabdk, 
around 1150, notes that Icelanders were making pedigrees, so that pedigrees in 
Llendingabdk are only a fraction of those that must have existed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, and their representativeness can therefore be questioned." 
Nonetheless, it is obvious that these five pedigrees are lineages of individuals belong- 
ing to the top layer of Icelandic society. If the Irish element had been useful for their 
social position at the time, or for justifying their becoming bishops, we would expect 
it to have been emphasized. Moreover, as we discuss in detail below, both Sturlub6k 
and Hauksbék stress Gaelic ancestry from Kjarvalr in the case of four of the five 
above-mentioned bishops. Thus it appears that this purported genealogical connec- 
tion had significance only at a date later than the composition of flendingabdk. 

In addition to the genealogical material in flendingabok and Landndmabdk, line- 
age is also a concern in saga material such as Sturlunga saga. In sections of the latter 
known as Haukdala bàttr and /Ettartòlur, probably written in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, we find pedigrees of the eight most important families in Iceland 


279 See “Gaelic names in Landndmabdk', above. 


*80 Fyrsta mdlfreòiritgerdin — First Grammatical Treatise, ed. by Hreinn Benediktsson, 
p. 208. 
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from around 1150 to 1250.*' Among these are the Sturlungar, without doubt the 
largest and most powerful of the chieftain-families in Iceland from around 1220 
to 1250, with marital links to almost all the other chieftain-families. Among their 
number is Sturla P6rdarson, author of Sturlub6k. The Sturlungar pedigree and other 
pedigrees in /Ettartòlur and Haukdaela bdttr go back no further than the early twelfth 
century. Since Gaelic-named elite ancestors in Landndmabdk are placed in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, they do not appear in genealogies of the later period, so no lead- 
ing Icelandic families c. 1150-1250 are linked to elite Gaelic-named ancestors.*? 























Kjarvalr 
Fridgerdr Kormlod 
Porgerdr Porgrimr 
Bjorn Eyvindr 
Ap Arn6rr P6roddr godi 
Ormr Eldjdrn Helga 
Pérdis Hallr Grimr glommudr 
Bòtòlfr Ragnhildr Ingjaldr 
Pòrdis Hrafn Grimr 
Helga Hallbera Borkr 
Gudny Valdis Ragnhildr 
P6rdr Sturluson Snorri Valgerdr 
Sturla Hallbera Erlendr 
Snorri Haukr 


























Figure 5.3. Pedigrees of Sturla P6rdarson, Snorri Markusson, and Haukr Erlendsson?*** 


281 Sturlunga saga, ed. by J6n J6hannesson and others, 1, 10-11, 64. 

282 For the Sturlungar family tree, see Sturlunga saga, ed. by J6n J6hannesson and others, 11, 
PP. XXV-xxvi. 
o 283 Sturla P6rdarson: 'P6rdr tti Porgerdi déttur P6ris himu ok Fridgerdar, déttur Kjarvals 
Irakonungs; bau Attu nitjin born. Bjorn var son beira; hann Atti Puridi, d6ttur Refs fr4 Bardi, ok 
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Gudny P6rdr 


Pòrdr Sturluson — Markùus 


Sturla Snorri 





























Figure 5.4. Pedigree of Snorri Markiuisson 


Royal descent is claimed only once in the Stur/unga saga genealogies. The Odd- 
averjar, one of the most powerful chieftain-families in Iceland in the late twelfth cen- 
tury and early thirteenth, were descended from King Magnus berfcttr: the chieftain 
Loftr Semundarson married a woman named Pò6ra who turned out to be the king's 
daughter.“ Although only the Oddaverjar boasted of their Norwegian royal ances- 
try, the compilers of the three extant thirteenth- and fourteenth-century recensions 
of Landndmabdok — Sturla P6rdarson, Haukr Erlendsson, and Snorri Markusson — 
boasted of Irish royal descent, from King Kjarvalr, as noted. For example, Sturla 
mentions four of Kjarvalr's children (his daughters Friògerdr, Raforta, and Kormlod 
and his son Dufniall) and traces pedigrees from them to important Icelanders. His 
line, and that of Haukr and Snorri, are tabulated in Figures 5.3 and 5.4.** 


vàru beira born Arnòrr kerlingarnefok P6rdis, m6dir Orms, fodur P6rdisar, m6dur Bét6lfs, fodur 
Pòrdisar, m6dur Helgu, m6dur Gudnyjar, m6dur Sturlusona.” flendingabok, Landndmabòk, 
ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. lxxx-xi, 240 ($ S208) (P6rdr married Porgerdr daughter of Pòrir 
Waddler and Fridgerdr, daughter of Kjarvalr frakonungr; they had nineteen children. Bjorn was 
their son, he married Puridr, daughter of Refr from Bard, their children were Arn6rr Crone- 
nose and Pòrdis, mother of Ormr, father of P6rdis, mother of Bétélfr, father of P6rdis, mother 
of Helga, mother of Gudny, mother of the Sturlusons). 

Haukr Erlendsson: 'Son Porgrims var Eyvindr, fadir P6rodds goda, [...] M6dir Porgrims var 
Kormlod, déttir Kjarvals frakonungs. P6rodds déttir goda var Helga, m6dir Grims glommuds, 
fodur Ingjalds, fodur Grims, fodur Barkar, fodur Ragnhildar, m6dur Valgerdar, m6dur Erlends, 
fodur Hauks.” fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. lxxx-xi, 393 
($ H348) (The son of Porgrimr was Eyvindr, father of P6roddr chieftain (godi), [...] Porgrimr's 
mother was Kormlod, daughter of Kjarvalr frakonungr. The daughter of P6roddr godi was 
Helga, mother of Grimr glommudr, father of Ingjaldr, father of Grimr, father of Borkr, father of 
Ragnhildr, mother of Valgerdr, mother of Erlendr, Haukr's father). Haukr on two other occa- 
sions traces his descent back to his maternal grandmother Valgerdr and thus, by implication, to 
Kjarvalr: pp. 241, 255 ($$ H175, H187). For Snorri's pedigree, see Sturlunga saga, ed. by Jén 
Jòhannesson and others, ii, 13, ettskr4. 
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Sturlunga saga, ed. by J6n J6hannesson and others, 1, 50. 
285 Hermann Pàlsson, Keltar d flandi, pp. 122-23. 
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Sturla P6rdarson's pedigree stresses descent from Kjarvalr through his grand- 
mother Gudny Bodvarsdòttir.?* In his version of Landndmabdok, Haukr Erlends- 
son mentions his descent from Kjarvalr no less than three times, an emphasis for 
which Jakob Benediktsson has labelled him a “Celtomaniac'.”” No pedigree in 
Landndmabòdk leads directly to Snorri Markusson, but his grandfather, Snorri 
Magnusson at Melar, his mother, Hallbera Snorradéttir, and his father, Markus 
Pòrdarson, are all made to descend from Kjarvalr. Snorri Markusson makes his 
wife, Helga Ketilsdéttir, descend from Kjarvalr.?* Snorri had a grandfather whose 
sister was Gudny Bodvarsdéttir, allowing him to claim descent from King Kjarvalr 
through that line too. 

Thus, if we compare the pedigrees in the three extant thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century recensions of Landndmabdok with the one we find in Haukdaela 
bdttr and £ttartòlur and the four bishops' pedigrees in Lslendingabdk, there is 
a clear contrast. Many of the lines of descent in Landndmabdok with which we 
are concerned, including those claiming descent from Gaelic kings and magnates, 
go much deeper — that is to say, they extend back much further — than the 
basic pattern of four- or five-generation kin-groups typically portrayed in laws 
and sagas.**? The latter are often a more or less factual record of kinship with 
a contemporary social function. Longer pedigrees, such as langfeògatal have the 
“ideological' function of legitimizing prestigious or elite social status, as with 
Ari's descent from Troy. The tendency to seek validation through recording or 
creating long, illustrious lines of descent was doubtless ever present in Iceland, as 
it was elsewhere.??* As will be discussed below, the creation of a Gaelic element in 
this process must have been encouraged by contemporary circumstances arising 
after 1260. 


286. fslendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 240 ($ S208); cf. p. 241 
($ H175), where Haukr copied Sturla's descent, but misread the name of the daughter of 
FriOgerdr Kjarvalsd6ttir; cf. J6nas KristjAnsson, Eddas and Sagas, pp. 259-76. 

28 Jakob Benediktsson, LLandnimab6k', p. 290; flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob 
Benediktsson, pp. lxxxi, 241, 255, 393 ($$ H175, H187, H348); Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson, Studier i 
Landnamabdk, p. 78. 

288 Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson, Studier i Landndmabdk, pp. 183-84. Snorri Markusson: Snorri, 
Hallbera, Snorri, Valdis, Hallbera, Hrafn, Ragnhildr, Hallr, Eldj4rn, Arnérr, Bjorn, Porgerdr, 
Fridgerdr, Kjarvalr (flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 240 ($ S208); 
cf. pp. 242 n. 1, 161-63 ($$ S122, H94), 266 n. 5, e«ttaskrd ii, vii a and 268 n. 4, ettaskrd xvii a). 

289 J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, Chieftains and Power, pp. 141-49. 


20 See Dumville, Kingship, Genealogies and Regnal Lists'; Faulkes, (Descent from the 
Gods'; Spiegel, “Genealogy'; Bloch, Etymologies and Genealogies. 
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The Function of Gaelic Ancestry after 1260 


Reference to prestigious ancestors was a standard means of validating the position 
of the social elite, as we saw in £ttartòlur and Haukdela bdttr. Ari traces gene- 
alogies of the first bishops of Iceland back to the original settlers and traces his 
own pedigree back to the infinitely more ancient Troy. He is the only chieftain in 
Iceland to do so. People in the thirteenth century traced their pedigrees back to 
the first settlers. Sturla P6rdarson traces his roots back to eleven landndmsmenn, 
Haukr to ten, and Snorri to “at least forty'.??' It is likely that other members of 
the social elite in their time did the same, as the bishops' pedigrees in Ari's flend- 
ingabok indicate. What is new in the pedigrees of Sturla, Snorri, and Haukr is that 
they traced their descent not to a Norse but to an Irish ancestor, Kjarvalr, whom 
they portrayed as a contemporary of the first settlers, and whose descendants they 
claimed settled in Iceland either during the first /andndm or later in the tenth cen- 
tury. The compilers of the extant medieval recensions of Landndmabdk also traced 
the pedigrees of Icelanders back to other Gaelic-named individuals of royal or oth- 
erwise high status, all of whom may be fictitious, but who are placed in a ninth- or 
tenth-century context. 

The creation of these new “Gaelic' pedigrees can be attributed to two factors: the 
changing political situation in the second half of the thirteenth century, leading to 
Iceland's subjugation to the Norwegian king, and the fact that Ireland at the time, 
or perhaps the Gaelic west more generally, was evidently regarded as prestigious. 
The process of subjugation began around 1220, when King Hakon Hi4konarson 
(d. 1263) began interfering in Icelandic politics. Thirty years later he had gained 
proof of authority over, or ownership of, almost all the godord (chieftaincies) in 
the country.”? In 1258 H4kon made Icelandic chieftain Gizurr Porvaldsson a jarl, 
with the task of convincing the Icelanders to accept H4kon as their king. In 1261, 
dissatisfied with Gizurr's performance, H4kon sent to Iceland his royal liegeman 
Hallvardr gullskòr (“Gold-shoe') who, in the years 1262 to 1264, managed to force 
the Icelanders to submit to the king. Hàkon's successor Magnus lagabetir (“Law- 
mender') introduced a new law-code for Iceland, known as Jdrnsfda (Tronside'), in 
1271, to be replaced ten years later by another law-code, known as Jénsbdk (TJòn's 


1 Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson, Landn4mab6k and its Sturlub6k Version', p. 49. 


22 J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, Frd godordum til rtkja, pp. 76-77. For an overview of politi- 
cal developments c. 1220-62/64, see J6n Jéhannesson, Llendinga saga, 1, 265-338; Jén 
Vidar Sigurdsson, Frd godordum til rikja, pp. 41-80; J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, Chieftains and 
Power, pp. 71-83; J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, “The Making of a “Skattland”; Gunnar Karlsson, 
Godamenning, pp. 334-65. 
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Book”). In both codes, the /9gmadr (1awman, justiciar') played a key role, adminis- 
tering the Albingi and taking charge of the logrétta (Law Council). There was one 
lawman until 1277, when the office was split in two and the country was divided 
into two legislative districts (l9gdemi).”?* In 1271, Jdrnsida introduced the system 
of syslumadr (“sheriff”). A royal governor, known from 1320 as the hirdstjdri (liter- 
ally “captain of the king's men”), was placed at the top of the administrative system. 

King Magnus lagabetir was succeeded in 1280 by his oldest son Eirikr and in 
1299 by H4kon, Eirikr's brother. Hikon Magnusson involved himself more in 
Icelandic affairs, trying to improve governmental efficiency in order to manage 
the country directly from Norway. His officials travelled continuously between 
Norway and Iceland, and emissaries were appointed for special tasks.??* Ice- 
landic royal liegemen were, to a certain extent, drawn into the royal administra- 
tion in Norway. Best known is the lawman Haukr Erlendsson, who made a great 
career in Norwegian royal administration. No Icelander after him achieved such 
elevation.”* When King H4kon V died without a son in 1319, the relationship 
between Icelanders and the royal administration in Norway changed. In 1312 
H4kon's daughter Ingibjorg married Duke Eirikr, brother of the Swedish king. In 
1316 Ingibjorg and Eirikr had a son, Magnus, whose succession to the Norwegian 
throne was secured by changes to the law in 1302, which meant that the legiti- 
mate son of the king's daughter was third in line, after the king's legitimate son or 
grandson. Magnus became king in Sweden after major conflict within the royal 
house, in which his father Duke Eirikr was killed. Eirikr's supporters deposed the 
king and made Eirfkr's son, Magnus Eirfksson, king in his stead. In 1319 Norway 
and its tributary lands including Iceland entered a dynastic union with Sweden 
under young Magnus. 

Many Icelandic chieftains had been members of the Norwegian hird, the royal 
retinue, before 1262-64. After the introduction of the royal administration the 
hird became the most important institution for the social elite in Iceland. A career 
in the Zhird was one of the few opportunities available for ambitious young men to 
rise in the hierarchy of Icelandic society. An alternative career ladder presented itself 
within the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The Icelandic aristocracy was well educated, 
could read and write Old Norse, and most could do so in Latin. The secular aris- 
tocracy in Iceland lived on farms with churches housing a large number of clerics, 


293 Jòn Jéhannesson, Llendinga saga, II, 82-84; Bjòrn Porsteinsson and Lindal, 'Lògfesting 
konungsvalds', pp. 62-64; P4ll Sigurdsson, Jénsbékc. 
24 Waerdahl, To Serve a King, pp. 185-88. 
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Bjòrn Porsteinsson and Lindal, Lògfesting konungsvalds', p. 90. 
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whom they expected to educate their sons. This education included instruction in 
both the secular laws of Iceland and Norway and the Church laws. That the Ice- 
landic aristocracy was well versed in Norwegian law is clearly demonstrated by the 
career of Haukr Erlendsson. 

The law of the hird, Hirdskrd, was an important tool for the Norwegian kings. It 
applied to all of the king's liegemen or sworn men (handgengnir menn) in the realm, 
and it regulated the relations between them and the king. According to Hirdskrd the 
king's liegemen should be recruited from “good families'.”* It appears that there was 
an attempt to apply this in Iceland, as one's social background influenced the likeli- 
hood of receiving a position in the royal administration. Initially, most of the king's 
liegemen were drawn from those Icelandic families who swore allegiance to the king 
between 1262 and 1264, and who promised on behalf of their countrymen to pay 
him taxes. These men descended almost without exception from chieftains.”?” More- 
over, the king demanded not only that his retainers should be from prominent fami- 
lies, but that they should also be affluent and financially astute. Haàkon V's amend- 
ment of 17 June 1308 required that those who entered his service should have with 
them a declaration from the sheriff about their economic status and also about how 
they behaved towards the common people.”?* These two requirements meant that, 
in practice, access to the king's service, and all the advantages that this brought in the 
days of H4kon V, was to a large extent hereditary. Nevertheless, there was a degree 
of opportunity for new men with an acceptable economic and social background to 
become members of the hird.”” In Norway, the hird was weakened under H4kon V, 
who used the chapel organization and the chancellery to administer his realm??? 

Those in top positions in the royal administration in Iceland formed the core 
of the “new aristocracy. Often one person held two offices at the same time, being, 
for example, hirdstjori (“retinue-leader', governor of Iceland) and sjslumadr or 
logmaòdr. A large portion of the Icelandic aristocracy bore titles of nobility after 
1277, at which time Magnus H4konarson changed the nomenclature in the hird so 
that lendr menn (“royal vassals) became barons and had the right to be addressed as 
herra (lord, sir').*” Sources from the period 1277-1316 refer to some twenty-five 


“6 Hirdloven til Norges konge, ed. by Imsen, p. 45. 


7 J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, “The Icelandic Aristocracy', p. 158; J6n Vidar Sigurdsson, “The 
Making of a “Skattland”; Helgi Porl4ksson, Konungsvald og hefnd'. 


*98 Norges gamle Love, ed. by Keyser and others, pp. 74-81. 
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Icelanders as lords and around fifteen others as retainers.?”* It is probable that, at 


any time, about twenty men belonged to the Icelandic contingent of the retinue 
in the period 1262/64-1319. In the same period there were about three hundred 
men in the Norwegian hird, meaning that the Icelandic retainers made up less than 
10 per cent of the total number??? 

All three Landndmabòok authors were, as mentioned, strongly linked to the new 
royal administration in Iceland. Sturla P6rdarson was a chieftain in the last dec- 
ades of the Commonwealth period (c. 930-1262/64), law speaker (logsogumaòr) 
in 1251, and a prominent figure in events leading to the submission of Iceland 
1262-64. He brought the new legal code Jdrnstda to Iceland in 1271 and served as 
logmadr under the new system. When the country was divided into two legislative 
districts in 1277, he became lawman “nordan ok vestan' (of the north and west), a 
considerable reduction in his authority.*** Perhaps to soften the blow, in the same 
year the king appointed him a skutilsveinn (literally “cup-bearer', from 1277 also 
called riddari knight'). This was one of the top ranks in the hird.?6 Similarly, the 
grandfather of Snorri Markusson (d. 1313) was presumably a chieftain, and his 
grandfather was Gudny Bodvarsdéttir's brother, as noted above. Little is known of 
him, but in 1302 he was lawman “sunnan ok austan' (of the south and east) and so 
also part of the new administration. *** Haukr (d. 1334) too came of elite parent- 
age: his father was the lawman Erlendr Ol4fsson. The identity of Erlendr's father 
is unclear (he may have been a Norwegian, Ol4fr tottr (“Shorty')), but thanks to 
Haukr, Erlendr's mother's ancestry is better known (see Figure 5.3, above). Haukr 
probably became a lawman in Iceland around 1294; he moved to Norway in 1299 
and was a lawman there from 1303 to 1322?” 

With the introduction of Jdrnsida in 1271 and J6nsbok in 1281, the insti- 
tution of the chieftain (godi) was removed and the Norwegian administrative 
system introduced. In the last decades of the thirteenth century the Icelandic 
kin-based aristocracy was transformed into a service aristocracy which received 
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its power from the king, who in turn claimed to receive his from God. The ideo- 
logical foundation for these changes was the idea of the rex iustus, which became 
prevalent in its high medieval form in Norway in the second half of the twelfth 
century.*?** This ideology underlined the divine right of kings, and thus the loy- 
alty owed by members of society was as much to the king as to God.*>” The politi- 
cal changes that took place in Iceland after c. 1260 meant that the aristocracy did 
not need to build up their power with reference to an ability to protect, or with 
the aid of gifts and feasts, since the support of the householders was no longer 
essential for their positions of power in society. The strong vertical mutual ties 
of friendship between chieftains and householders disappeared. During the 
Commonwealth period, the chieftains had been obliged to assist their friends, 
but under Norwegian rule, as members of the royal administration, they had to 
prosecute them.?!* Thus, in the years after the fall of the Commonwealth, major 
political and ideological changes took place, and it is against these that the 'new' 
Gaelic element in the pedigrees has to be interpreted. For the three Landndma- 
bok compilers, as well as for other members of the social elite, in competition 
with their Norwegian counterparts, it was important to stress the Icelanders' 
superiority by linking them to Kjarvalr and other Gaelic-named ancestors of 
royal or prestigious status. The old elite had long sought royal favour and admit- 
tance to the hird, but those moves had never been essential for power in Iceland; 
now they were. It is not surprising that aristocrats like Sturla and Snorri, of the 
old chieftain-family of the Sturlungar, and Haukr, the son of a “new elite' riddari 
(knight'), rushed to revise their genealogies.?!' 

In Kjarvalr, king in Dublin', the Icelandic elite had a useful genealogical guar- 
antor, perhaps not of wealth and fiscal responsibility, but of good family and 
moral character.*!? It was an accident of history that people of Scandinavian origin 


308 The idea of the rex iustus and the contrasting rex iniquus is attested earlier in Carolingian 
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came to Iceland via the Gaelic west, but their descendants could turn this to their 
advantage, as when they pointed to those ancestors as Christians in a pagan land. 
Landndmabdok underlines this at the start of its final chapter: 


Sv4 segir vitrir menn, at nokkurir landnAmsmenn hafi skirdir verit, beir er byggt hafa 
fsland, flestir beir, er k6mu vestan um haf. Er til bess nefndr Helgi magri ok Qrlygr 
enn gamli, Helgi bj6la, Jorundr kristni, Audr djupaugda, Ketill enn fiflski ok enn 
fleiri menn, er k6mu vestan um haf?! 


[Wise men say thus, that some settlers — those who had inhabited Iceland — 
had been baptized, mostly those who came across the ocean from the west. In 
this regard are named Helgi the Lean and Qrlygr the Old, Helgi bjòla, Jorundr 
the Christian, Audr the Wise, Ketill the Foolish, and yet more who came across 
the ocean from the west. |] 


These include one possible Gaelic epithet bjdlaz, discussed above, while other indi- 
viduals are associated with Gaelic-named persons. Helgi magri was the grandson of 
Kjarvalr; Orlygr was fostered with Bishop Patrick in the Hebrides; Jorundr was the 
grandson of Bresi; Audr was the grandmother of Olsfr feilan; and Ketill the Fool- 
ish 'bj6 i Kirkjube; bar hofdu Adr setit papar' (dwelt at Kirkjuber; the papar had 
lived there previously).*!* 

The historical accident of a sojourn in the Gaelic west could be developed to 
claim that these individuals and others had ancestors who were Gaelic kings or oth- 
erwise prestigious persons.?* This chapter focuses on non-saga works, but the mid- 
thirteenth-century Laxdela saga shows the importance of royal Gaelic ancestry 
for Icelanders at a time when H4kon Ha4konarson was well on his way to control- 
ling most Norse colonies in the North Atlantic. Specifically Gaelic royal ancestry 
was particularly useful here because it was not Norwegian and carried no implicit 
claims on Icelandic sovereignty. A decade or two later, as discussed in Chapter 
4, King H4kon's propaganda could be subverted by the Icelanders against whom 
it was in part directed. We have seen that the author of Njdls saga could depict 
Brian Boru as a royal saint and agent of salvation for Scandinavians. Similarly men 
such as Sturla, Snorri, and Haukr perhaps expected that H4kon's successors would 


33 flendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, p. 396 ($$ S399, H356). 
34 Llendingabok, Landndmabdk, ed. by Jakob Benediktsson, pp. 322-25 ($$ S320, H280). 
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acknowledge that the supposed holiness of Ireland, so central to Konungs skuggsjd 
(see Chapter 2), would bestow a certain virtuous light on the descendants of Kjar- 
valr frakonungr. This would have been especially true for Sturla, who wrote his ver- 
sion of Landndmabdk when in the service of Magnus lagabetir, one of the sons for 
whom Hikon Hàkonarson had Konungs skuggsjd written in the first place. While 
the notions of Irishness and Christian virtue might be conflated on occasion, some- 
times perhaps implicitly, we must not forget that some ancestral figures with Gaelic 
names were Scottish not Irish, and that the Christianity of these Gaelic-named fig- 
ures is rarely brought out. Jorundr the Christian was son of Ketill Bresason, whose 
father Bresi may perhaps bear a Gaelic name, and Ketill's Gaelic-named daughter 
FEdna was mother of As6lfr alskik, an implacable Christian who came out from Ire- 
land and who features in what appears to be the origin legend of a church dedi- 
cated to Kolumkilli. These explicit links between Gaelicness and Christianity are 
untypical, however. In one case (Melpatrekr), indeed, Christianity is arguably even 
downplayed, perhaps because of the corollary that the son of an Irish Christian 
cleric was for a period enslaved before becoming the freedman of an early Icelander. 
In general, it is Gaelicness itself and more especially Irishness, personified above all 
by Kjarvalr frakonungr, that appealed to the compilers of the extant recensions of 
Landndmabdk. 


Conclusion 


While necessarily focused on the extant redactions of Landndmabòk and their 
plainly purposeful inclusion of claims about prestigious Gaelic ancestry, our study 
also highlights the transmission of traditional or historical materials. Gaelic names 
in Landndmabdk in general, and Kjarvalr Irakonungr in particular, exhibit two 
key aspects that in different degrees are characteristic of each of the texts at the 
Norse-Gaelic interface that we study. On the one hand, we can see preservation 
and transmission of historical and traditional lore about Gaelic names, associated 
with the earliest settlement and later periods. This was apparently because such 
essentially antiquarian activity was culturally appropriate. On the other hand, 
Gaelic names also constituted a resource, which might be the subject of adapta- 
tion, embellishment, or free invention. The purpose of this was to create new 
claims of prestigious Gaelic ancestry, when to do so became expedient for con- 
temporary ideological purposes, seemingly in the thirteenth century. The two 
aspects of Gaelic names, traditional and purposeful, coexist in extant redactions of 
Landndmabdok. Nevertheless, it has proved invaluable for this study to unravel the 
two strands, particularly in the hope of determining at what if any point before 
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the extant redactions each strand entered Landndmabòk. Although this is a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance, the nature of the evidence precludes a conclusive 
answer, and we are obliged to content ourselves with dealing in probabilities at 
best, as what follows will show. 

As regards the purposeful inclusion of claims about prestigious Gaelic ances- 
try, the role of Kjarvalr frakonungr and other prestigious Gaelic-named persons in 
Landndmabdok must be viewed firstly in the extant redactions of the work. These 
belong to the later thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, when the Icelandic 
elite needed to bolster its position as it was absorbed into the Norwegian kingdom. 
A key strategy was to claim prestigious ancestry while setting out the Icelanders' 
historic entitlement to their land. Claiming prestigious Gaelic ancestry, specifically, 
served the purpose of enabling the Icelandic elite to match the ancestry of their 
Norwegian counterparts. The “Celto-maniac' Haukr Erlendsson laid even more 
stress on his Gaelic ancestry than did than Sturla P6rdarson and Snorri Markusson, 
perhaps because he was a lawman in Norway itself and sought to impress his peers 
in the royal court. Distinct from but related to this was the attempt to claim descent 
from settlers of Norwegian origin who had been Christianized in the Gaelic west, 
something which bestowed cultural superiority on the Icelandic elite, compared 
with the pagan ancestry of its Norwegian counterpart. 

We have seen that claims of descent from specific Gaelic kings and magnates — 
Kjarvalr included — involved elements of fabrication, fancy, or inaccuracy. Except- 
ing Kjarvalr, the purported ancestors are not identifiable with real historical Irish 
or Scottish characters documented in the Viking-Age Gaelic west. This is pre- 
dictable if the motivation for and method of claiming elite Gaelic ancestry were 
as we envisage, with muddled or embroidered traditions pressed into service for 
ideological needs. Kjarvalr filled the role of elite Gaelic ancestor best of all, perhaps, 
because, as we argue, he was an Irish king famous in Iceland from the time of the 
settlement and was part of its traditions from the first. In most cases, the creation 
of prestigious Gaelic pedigrees — whether from Kjarvalr, probably a figure of long- 
standing tradition, or from other evidently fictitious persons — is not likely to have 
been done before the era of the extant recensions themselves, as a summary of key 
examples shows. 

Haukr and Sturla respectively make Bjadmakr or Maddadr the frakonungr who 
was father of Myrun(a). The corresponding passage in Melabék is partly obscured 
by damage to a leaf, but enough survives to indicate that both Myrun(a) and 
her paternity were absent. Melab6k may abbreviate its original, of course, but it 
is more likely that Myrun(a)'s paternity, and Myrun(a) herself, were also absent 
from *Styrmisbék around 1220 and thus from any twelfth-century prototype of 
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Landndmabdk.*'* Here it very much looks as if Haukr and Sturla developed their 
accounts based on traditions independent of earlier versions of Landndmabok 
and partly independent of each other. In Haukr's case, that tradition is arguably, 
perhaps, partly literate, judging by the orthography of Bjadmakr. There is a par- 
ticularly plausible case for an originally written source underlying the hagiographi- 
cal anecdotes in which the saints' names Kolumba/Kolumkilli and Patrekr occur. 
Notice of Myrkjartan Irakonungr, father of Melkorka, is confined to Sturlubék 
and might have derived from the story in Laxdela saga or from a common source. 
Kadlin the alleged daughter of Gongu-Hrélfr of the Normandy settlement is in 
both Sturlub6ék and Hauksbòék but not Melab6k, which is extant for this passage, 
so she was probably introduced to Landndmabdk by Sturla, which is consistent 
with the striking anachronism and manifest lateness of this motif. 

Both Sturla and Haukr mention Glj6mall Lrakonungr — father of Myrgjol 
the wife of the Scottish jarl Meldun — and jarl Bjartmarr, father of Grélod, but 
in the absence of the witness of Melab6ék here, one cannot be sure if Haukr sim- 
ply copied this material from Sturlubék, though it seems more likely than deriva- 
tion from *Styrmisbék or even from a twelfth-century prototype of Landnimabdk. 
This is also true of claimed descent from the Scottish king Bj6lan and Scottish jarl 
Meldun, and of references to Kjarvalr Irakonungr himself as ancestor. The name 
and Irish identity of Melpatrekr, the 'noble man' and father of the freedman Stein- 
roòr, is common to both Sturlub6k and Hauksbék and so may or may not go back 
to earlier recensions. Certainty is impossible, then, but in these cases there is no 
positive evidence that claims about these prestigious Gaelic-named ancestors pre- 
date Sturlub6k and Hauksbék. It is unlikely that the tale of Myrkjartan frakonungr 
was in Landndmabok earlier than Sturlub6k and virtually certain that claims to 
descend from the Irakonungar Bjadmakr and Maddadr do not predate the thir- 
teenth century. Kadlin certainly cannot have entered Landndmabdk as ancestor 
before the thirteenth century, and on the manuscript evidence, it is as near certain 
as can be that material about her is no earlier than the extant redactions. 

In the case of these more or less fictitious elite Gaelic ancestors, the names 
themselves could not have been invented by Icelanders either around 1300 or at 
any earlier stage. In every case of elite ancestry in the Gaelic west except for Bjart- 
marr and Kjarvalr's reputed daughter Friògerdr, the names or name elements are 
undoubtedly genuine Gaelic forms, sometimes subject to more or less explicable 
modification in oral or written transmission or, arguably, fanciful creativity (in the 
cases of Dufniall, Kjartan, Myrkjartan, and, most especially, Glj6mall). Bjartmarr 
is evidently a fanciful Norse name, yet — or perhaps therefore — was not thought 
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incongruous for an elite “Gaelic” ancestor, and the same is true of Friògerdr. The 
name of Bjartmarr's daughter Grélod, we argue, is attested only in Norse sources 
but is genuinely Gaelic. The strand of authenticity in claims of elite Gaelic ancestry 
represented in most cases by the names or name elements — occurring alongside 
the fabrication, fancy, or inaccuracy that characterizes the genealogical links to 
the individuals bearing these names, and which occasionally extends to the names 
themselves — must be considered beside the generality of Gaelic names, name ele- 
ments, and epithets in Landndmabòk. These constitute modest but inescapable 
evidence for Gaelic-named persons in Iceland from the time of the original lznd- 
ndm through the tenth century and into the eleventh, with an outlier of around 
1200, within a couple of generations of the era in which the extant recensions of 
Landndmabdok were compiled. A substantial minority of names display “mixed' 
spelling that is in most cases to be explained as the influence of written forms. The 
vast majority of these may be accounted for, it seems, by their appearance earlier in 
connection with claims of prestigious Gaelic ancestry or in hagiographical anec- 
dotes. Between 55 per cent and three quarters of Gaelic names are very faithful to 
Gaelic phonology, consistent with being transmitted orally — before incorpora- 
tion into Landndmabdk at some point in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries — 
which is how traditions must have been conveyed before literacy spread in Iceland, 
after adoption of Christianity around 1000. The Icelanders, then, apparently had 
genuine traditions of a part played by persons with Gaelic names at various points 
in their past. In the case of up to twenty names, or about 44 per cent of the total, 
it would appear that fanciful links with royals or magnates of Ireland or Scotland 
were concocted where this was felt to be ideologically useful. The most likely con- 
text, it appears, is one beginning about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
While we cannot rule out the possibility that claims of royal or noble Gaelic 
ancestry originated before the extant recensions of 1275-1310, there is no tex- 
tual evidence that this was so, as we have seen, and it seems improbable on other 
grounds. Ari Porgilsson is an unlikely fabricator of claims to royal or noble Gaelic 
ancestry, because his genealogies of the bishops in flendingabdk omit Irish ances- 
try, whereas later genealogies include it. Yet Ari transmits the tradition of papar, 
and his mention of Olsfr feilan and of the place-name Minpakseyri shows that he 
was aware of a Gaelic strand in traditions of the landndm, even if he made nothing 
of it in Llendingabdk. Genealogical and family lore (mannfredi) was being written 
down more widely at this time, so claims to Gaelic ancestry were perhaps created 
by others.?!” It is equally possible that they were not. On balance it seems unlikely 
that Gaelic ancestors were in a twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdk, in the 
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absence of known motivation for introducing them, before abundant motivation 
emerged in the mid-thirteenth century, as we argue. On the other hand, it is plau- 
sible though not demonstrable that most of the names themselves, recorded in Old 
Norse orthography that more or less accurately reflects Gaelic phonology, could 
have been committed to writing before the thirteenth century, beginning with a 
twelfth-century prototype of Landndmabdòk. At a minimum, the “Gaelic names' 
material in the surviving fragments of Melabdk attest to some presence at least in 
*Styrmisbék of the early thirteenth century. 

In the era of Ari one might seek motivation for claiming prestigious Gaelic 
ancestry in connection with Icelanders' possible knowledge of Irish kings of that 
era. Contemporary Irish king Muirchertach Ua Briain (d. 1119), and perhaps his 
successor Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair (d. 1156), both overlords of late Viking-Age 
Dublin, were known in the early twelfth century, if the story of Gisl Illugason — 
the Icelandic hostage held in Ireland during the expedition of Magnus berfettr — 
has a kernel of truth in it (see under Myrkjartan, above). In the case of Muirchert- 
ach Ua Briain, Icelanders were aware of and receptive to the glorification of his 
ancestor Brian, but long after the period of his great-grandson Muirchertach for, 
as we argue, the “Clontarf episode” in Njd/s saga, studied in Chapter 4, was likely 
transmitted to Iceland no earlier than the thirteenth century. After Ari, but before 
Styrmir, contact between Iceland and Ireland is documented: the voyage of Eyjélfr 
Pòrdisarson to Ireland in 1142 or 1143.**? Moreover, Dugfuss father of Svarthofdi 
in Landndmabòk, who is no earlier than c. 1200, was perhaps a late Gaelic settler, 
but equally might be a case of very late use of a modified Gaelic name in Iceland. 
Such snippets scarcely explain the attractions of elite Gaelic pedigrees before the 
thirteenth century. There is, then, neither evidence of nor plausible motivation for 
generating claims of prestigious Gaelic ancestry in Iceland around 1100 or at any 
point in the twelfth century. 

The same is true of the early thirteenth century, the period in which Styrmir 
produced his redaction of Landndmabdk. Styrmir might have included genealo- 
gies constructed in the previous century that claimed elite Gaelic ancestry, were 
such available, but asa cleric at Snorri Sturluson's seat at Reykholt, he is unlikely to 
have constructed such genealogies himself. Not only does Snorri describe the Irish 
negatively, but his own imaginative genealogy is manifested in the Norwegian- 
orientated Egils saga. The period after Styrmir but before Sturla is when King 
Hdékon was interested in Iceland and Ireland, and this is the period, therefore, 
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when Icelanders are most likely to have considered claiming prestigious Gaelic 
ancestry as a matter of ideological expediency. The genealogies reflected in the 
works of Sturla and Haukr are just conceivably products of earlier eras, then, but 
on the evidence considered above, seem unlikely to have been generated before 
the mid thirteenth century. 

The question of motivation, then, has a major bearing on the likely point in 
time when claims to prestigious Gaelic ancestry were forged in Iceland. Equally 
important is the question of when and how Icelanders were equipped to develop 
such claims, granted the motivation to do so, and from what source(s) they drew 
the names to which they traced fictitious pedigrees. In principle, genuine Gaelic 
names that were already part of more or less authentic Icelandic tradition could be 
adopted at any time as apical figures in fashioning prestigious pedigrees. What of 
evidence of creativity and knowledge of Gaelic, such as we suggest underlies Glj6- 
mall? It is out of the question that Sturla and Haukr, authors of the main extant 
redactions, had such abilities themselves, and unlikely that such abilities were 
enjoyed by any other thirteenth-century Icelander. Yet a capacity for creativity 
based in knowledge of Gaelic would presuppose learned contact between Norse 
and Gaelic cultures at some point. 

Evidence of direct contact between Iceland and Ireland in earlier periods, which 
might have facilitated learned exchange, is very limited: three references in Land- 
ndmabdk itself, being the sojourn at Dublin, perhaps in the third quarter of the 
tenth century, of Icelandic poet Porgils orraskdld, the implication that Kjarvalr's 
great-grandsons came out to Iceland in the late tenth century, and the prolonged 
stay of Hrafn Hlymreksfari at Limerick around the early eleventh century; Ari's 
reference to the Irish missionary bishop Jéhan, also in the early eleventh cen- 
tury; the Icelandic legal clause about Icelanders in Dublin, in perhaps the twelfth 
century.*?!? The travels of Icelanders within the see of Nidardéss, to the Hiberno- 
Norse settlements, and to England, the Continent, and the Holy Land would 
doubtless have put them in the company of persons from the Gaelic west. According 
to the sagas a number of Icelanders owned seagoing ships in the period up to about 
1030, but they sailed first and foremost to Norway.*?* This could have continued to 
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be the case after c. 1030, so that travellers from Iceland may have gone first to Nor- 
way, and only then on to Shetland, Orkney, the Hebrides and Man, and Ireland.??! 

Evidence for possible channels of learned contact between Ireland and Iceland 
up to the eleventh or twelfth centuries is almost negligible, then, and is in any event 
not directly relevant, if the likely motivation for claiming prestigious Gaelic ances- 
try does not predate the middle of the thirteenth century and later. One case of fan- 
cifulness in claiming such ancestry is uniquely instructive, therefore: that of Kadlin, 
purportedly wife of King Bjélan in Scotland. As we have shown, this cannot have 
been generated before about 1200, Kadlin being a gaelicized form of a Norman 
name. It follows, of course, that this name at least cannot have entered Landndédma- 
bok before the thirteenth century, and the manuscript evidence is that it did not 
do so before Sturla's redaction of 1275x1280. The claim that Kadlin was neverthe- 
less daughter of Gongu-Hrdélfr, that is, Rollo of the Normandy settlement, is the 
only glaring anachronism thrown up by the entire corpus of Gaelic names in Land- 
ndmabdk. It is also surely indicative of provenance somewhere at the Norse-Gaelic 
interface where there was interest in Norman origins. The evidence of our study, 
in Chapter 3, of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, the praise-poem to Raghnall, king of 
Man, is that the Isle of Man in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries was a place 
where the Norse-Gaelic interface also intersected with the Norman world. We 
argue too, in Chapter 4, that an Old Norse account of the Battle of Clontarf, most 
fully reproduced in Njdls saga, was transmitted to Iceland from the Isle of Man, 
probably early in the second half of the thirteenth century. That account includes 
at least one name that appears to involve bilingual creativity. We would specu- 
late that such a channel of communication could account for creativity extending 
beyond prestigious Gaelic genealogical constructs to several of the Gaelic names 
themselves. It might also help account, perhaps, for the fact that Icelanders found 
prestigious ancestors from across the Gaelic west and not from Ireland alone — 
though Man itself is not mentioned explicitly in Landndmabdk. 

The two aspects of Gaelic names in Landndmabdk, traditional and purpose- 
ful, come together in the person of Kjarvalr frakonungr, Kjarvalr at Dyflinni. 
The latter, as part of the synchronism for the Icelandic settlement at the begin- 
ning of Landndmabdk, may well have been invoked in an early twelfth-century 
prototype or prototypes of Landndmabdk that drew on oral tradition, as we 
have argued. There is no positive evidence, however, that Kjarvalr fryakonungr 
had assumed the role of most favoured prestigious Gaelic ancestor before the 
motif of prestigious Gaelic ancestry generally came into favour, most likely not 


34 For further discussion, see Chapter 1. 
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before the thirteenth century, in our view. Other Icelandic texts convey tradi- 
tions concerning Kjarvalr's descendants. For example, Orkneyinga saga states 
that Sigurdr's mother was Kjarvalr's daughter Eòna, Njdls saga refers to two of 
Kjarvalr's daughters found in Landndmabdòk, Rafarta and Friògerdr, and Por- 
steins saga Sidu-Hallssonar describes how Porsteinn was killed by a slave named 
Gilli (a Gaelic word for servant), cast as Kjarvalr's great-great-grandson.*** These 
passages allow only that the motif of descent from Kjarvalr had some currency 
outside Landndmabdk in thirteenth-century Iceland and perhaps more widely in 
the Norse world. Nevertheless, if Kjarvalr frakonungr as ancestral figure is just as 
likely a late, tendentious construct as other manifestations of the motif of pres- 
tigious Gaelic ancestry, Kjarvalr at Dyflinni may express an underlying historical 
tradition that was, in essence, authentic. We have made the case that Cerball 
mac Muireci4in, king of Leinster, is a possible, indeed quite plausible, historical 
antecedent of Kjarvalr. If correct, then his name, together with the generality of 
Gaelic names in Landndmabdk, comprise essentially historical (as well as tradi- 
tional) material, which was available to Icelanders of a later period who sought to 
highlight a Gaelic element in their past to suit their contemporary needs. 


322 Brennu-Njdls saga, ed. by Einar Olafur Sveinsson, ch. 113; Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar, 
ed. by Jén J6hannesson, pp. 325-26; Orkneyinga saga, ed. by Finnbogi Gudmundsson, p. 24; we 
have also noted references to Kjarvalr in Laxdela saga, Eyrbyggja saga, Eiriks saga, Grettis saga, 
and Svarfdelasaga (see “Was There a Historical Antecedent of Kjarvalr frakonungr?', above). 
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Textual Reflexes of Norse-Gaelic Contacts 


Our research is concerned with encounters between peoples and transmission of 
ideas and texts within a broad cultural area of Norse-Gaelic contact, at a particular 
period that is useful to designate a long thirteenth century. At its core lies an exami- 
nation of four specific texts, one Norwegian (Konungs skuggsjd), one Gaelic (Baile 
Suthach Sith Emhna), and two Icelandic (Njdls saga and Landndmabdk) ranging 
in date from c. 1200 in the case of the Gaelic poem to c. 1300 as far as the extant 
recensions of Landndmabdk are concerned. The compositions in question repre- 
sent separate genres and display various concerns. They are each the product of 
different circumstances, though they belong more generally to the same interlinked 
North Atlantic world. Within that wider sphere, what our analyses have revealed 
is authors skilfully employing more or less historical materials, both Gaelic and 
Norse, for contemporary ideological ends. Their recourse to the sources in ques- 
tion affords us important glimpses of literary interaction and textual transfer in 
a context of sociopolitical contacts and communication in the thirteenth century 
and earlier. Indeed, much of the Gaelic material in Landndmabdk dates back to the 
time of the Jandndm, as we have seen. It is the thirteenth century that provides 
the contemporary context for use of this material, however, as it does in the case 
ofthe content of the other three texts. Our textual studies exemplify how more or less 
historical materials were utilized creatively to address current concerns. In so doing, 
they also illuminate how Norse-Gaelic interaction functioned in numerous ways. 

In this concluding chapter, we summarize the specific results of the case stud- 
ies, consider their wider implications, and reflect on how our methodology might 
apply to the study of other medieval works. 
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The subject of our first case study was the “Wonders of Ireland' in Konungs 
skuggsjd, because the political context of its production, combined with its 
inclusion of Gaelic source-material for contemporary ideological purposes, 
illustrates Norse—-Gaelic contact of the mid-thirteenth century. Of further 
significance is the fact that this Norwegian text was ultimately received in 
Iceland where manuscript copies are extant. Textual analysis shows that Latin 
and Gaelic written sources from several genres of Irish literature were used 
in compiling the “Wonders of Ireland' section, probably in Ireland, prior to 
incorporating that section into Konungs skuggsjd at the court of King Hikon 
IV Hiékonarson in Norway. The compendium of “wonders” (which include 
one displaying Anglo-Norman orthographic conventions) has no exact 
equivalent in extant Irish texts identified to date but is nevertheless plainly 
of Irish origin. Literary analysis indicates that the “Wonders of Ireland' 
do not constitute an interpolation but instead are an integral part of the 
work. Historical analysis identifies H4kon's political ambitions in Ireland as 
a motivation for including the “Wonders of Ireland' in the first place. We 
suggest that the Isle of Man was the most likely place for Gaelic material to 
be translated into Old Norse. 


Our second case study, Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, exemplifies the Gaelic side 
of the Norse-Gaelic encounter. Its subject is Raghnall mac Gofraidh, king of 
Man. Textual analysis shows that loanwords from Norse underline the literary 
interweaving of Irish motifs and Viking characteristics which is a feature of the 
poem. Further literary analysis shows that Raghnall's Viking heritage, integrated 
into an outstanding example of a Gaelic genre, is key to understanding this 
very early example of the type of praise-poetry known as dén direach. Literary 
assessment shades into political analysis here, for the poem carefully situates 
Raghnall within the ideological world of Irish kingship, as a suitable ruler of 
Tara. Resonant for Konungs skuggsjd was an interest in Ireland and the Irish Sea 
area exhibited at H4kon's court; our examination of the context of Baile Suthach 
has revealed an interest in the Norwegian Insular Viking zone at the court of 
his predecessor, Ingi II Bàrdarson. In addition, the traces of an Anglo-Norman 
connection that appeared in the mid-thirteenth-century case study have their 
parallels here, for Raghnall was the brother-in-law of John de Courcy and also 
the liegeman of King John of England. Raghnall's allies and ambitions not only 
exemplify the interconnections between the Isle of Man and its Gaelic and 
Scandinavian neighbours, but also illustrate the political aspect of aristocratic 
patronage of monasteries and churches, places in which some of the texts that 
concern us were probably produced. 
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The third case study centres on the Icelandic sources about the Battle of Clontarf, 
investigating the accounts of that encounter in Orkneyinga saga, Njdls saga, and 
DPorsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar. Textual analysis demonstrates that a work about 
the battle — in essence a short saga — was composed in a bilingual Norse-Gaelic 
milieu, and literary and historical analyses combine to support the argument that 
this milieu was the Isle of Man around 1100. Literary analysis further indicates that 
Orkneyinga saga, Njdls saga, and Porsteins saga probably drew independently on this 
source. Moreover, the thematic similarities between the Clontarf material in Njd/s 
saga and the Irish sources upon which the circle of Hdkon IV drew suggest that the 
early twelfth-century Manx saga came to Iceland in the mid-thirteenth century via 
Norway. Although the channels of communication from Man to Norway and from 
Norway to Iceland are presumably the same ones that transmitted the “Wonders 
of Ireland' to Norway and later Konungs skuggsjd to Iceland, once the Clontarf 
material reached Iceland, the saga-authors shaped it for their own purposes. For 
them and the creator(s) of Konungs skuggsjd, Gaelic material served specific needs. 
Following on from the historical analysis of the Clontarf material, we offer a 
historicist argument that the poem Darradarljod, preserved in Njdls saga, is about 
Clontarf and that Sigtryggr is the “ungr konungr' (young king) to which it alludes, 
which would make Darradarljod the earliest piece of literature about this battle. 


Our final case study, “Kjarvalr frakonungr and Gaelic Ancestry in Iceland; deals 
with the Gaelic names and epithets preserved in Landndmabok. As this work is 
comprised of genealogies and disconnected brief narratives, the analyses here are 
textual and historical rather than literary. The former demonstrates that most 
of the names accurately reflect Gaelic phonology and therefore must go back to 
actual settlers in Iceland. The names must have been transmitted in Icelandic oral 
tradition before being set down in writing. Very much the exception are a few 
names reflecting Gaelic scribal orthography; these may have come from texts whose 
creation involved someone literate in Irish. We also draw attention to an important 
differencebetween works datingtobeforeand after 1250: earlier genealogies of some 
eminent Icelanders trace their lineage back to the Norse settlers of Iceland, whereas 
later versions trace their lineage back to Kjarvalr or other royal or aristocratic Gaelic 
figures. This can be explained in terms of the contemporary political situation, and 
we argue that Icelandic claims of royal Irish descent were constructed in response to 
the changes in the power structure of Iceland after it became tributary to Norway 
in 1262-64. Of these purported Gaelic elite ancestors, all except for Kjarvalr are 
unhistorica]. Moreover, the historical antecedent for the latter is likely to have been 
the Leinster king Cerball mac Muirecdin of Ui F4elain (r. 884/85-909) rather than 
the Osraige king Cerball mac Dungaile (d. 888). 
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As these brief summaries indicate, the individual case studies illuminate first and 
foremost the meaning and function of the four specific texts. Our understanding 
of their content, the circumstances of their composition, as well as the concerns 
of their authors and audiences have been elucidated by our close reading of them. 
On a larger level, our studies contribute in an important way to the questions of 
oral and written transmission. The study of Konungs skuggsjd demonstrates that 
this material was transmitted in written form, contrary to an earlier scholarly view, 
whereas the study of Landndmabdok shows that the Gaelic names and epithets 
were transmitted orally — which implies that Landndmabòk might include other 
authentic early material as well. 

As literary products of Norse-Gaelic contact, our texts also shed light on con- 
nections between the various parts of an intricate extended world. Exchange of 
texts and ideas requires social interaction; the transfer of literary material presup- 
poses the existence of specific paths. Orkney has been proposed as one such path- 
way for the transmission of Gaelic material, as discussed in Chapter 1. Yet our 
textual studies did not provide any evidence that this was in fact the case. Indeed 
Orkney turned out not to be a plausible conduit for Gaelic texts and traditions 
preserved in Icelandic sources, or at least it could not be assumed that generally this 
was the case. It may seem plausible, as Bo Almqyvist argued, that a folktale such as 
that of the magically revived warriors, which appears in Sor/a hbdttr, derived from 
Gaelic tradition and made its way into the Norse world by means of Norse-Gaelic 
contact in Orkney, especially as the story is set on the Orkney island of Hoy.!' To 
sustain such a hypothesis, however, it would be necessary to argue for the pres- 
ence of Gaelic literature in Orkney at the time in question, which is inherently 
implausible on historical grounds. Despite some intermarriage with the Scottish 
ruling dynasty and the presence of some Gaelic names among the aristocracy, the 
overwhelming evidence is that Orkney was a monoglot Norse culture. Orkney as a 
conduit for textual transmission has also been suggested for *Brjdns saga, but this 
is unlikely a priori on the grounds of the content, as well as on the grounds just 
alluded to, namely the monoglot nature of Orkney's literary culture.” 

It is our contention that the Norse-Gaelic milieu that produced *Brjdns saga 
was most likely the Isle of Man, pace O Corrdéin and Hudson, who independently 
assume that it must have been written in Ireland.* Elsewhere too our analy- 
ses also contradict some apparently sensible arguments made by other scholars. 


! Almgyvist, “Scandinavian and Celtic Folklore Contacts', pp. 91-94. 
* See above, Chapter 4, “The Provenance of *Brjdns saga'. 
3 6 Corrdin, “Viking Ireland', p. 449; Hudson, “Brj4ns Saga”, p. 261. 
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As mentioned above, we demonstrate that the vast majority of Gaelic names in 
Landndmabdòk must have come from oral tradition going back to the settlement 
of Iceland, pace Armann Jakobsson, who argues that it is not possible to penetrate 
behind' Landndmabdk.* By contrast, we counter the view of Meyer, who held 
that the Irish place-names in Konungs skuggsjd were transmitted orally.* None- 
theless, we build on these and other scholars' work. By way of example, recent dis- 
cussions of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna emphasize the Gaelic Otherworld that is 
manifest in the poem. As we show clearly, this is but one strand of the multifaceted 
Viking and Irish dimensions of the poem. 

The dual Scandinavian-Gaelic heritage of the subject of Baile Suthach Sith 
Emhna, King Raghnall of Man, is expressed by alluding to his Viking ancestor, the 
king of Dublin, Amlaib Cuar4n, from whom he was sixth in line of descent. The 
temporal distance between the Viking Age of Amlaib and Norse—-Gaelic contact 
in our Tong thirteenth century”, during which Baile Suthach and the other three 
texts took shape, means that in the case of all four of our studies it is essential for 
us to clarify the extent to which there actually was contact between Iceland, Nor- 
way, Orkney, the Hebrides, Man, and Ireland in the period in which our texts were 
composed, as well as the nature of that interaction. Thus, the theme of contact and 
communication has formed a key strand of our textual analyses and was explored 
in the context of evidence for the relationship between different regions of the 
study area set out in Chapter 1. Here we would like to emphasize that in the long 
thirteenth century” the identifiable channels of communication — mercantile, 
political, and ecclesiastical — in practice overlapped to a considerable degree. Ships 
belonging to the merchants of Bergen or, less frequently, the bishops of Iceland 
made the journey between Norway and Iceland for the combined purposes of com- 
merce and transportation of passengers who might be Norwegians or Icelanders, 
clerics or officials, men of standing or accused criminals, pilgrims or purveyors of 
grain, timber, and wine. Icelandic manuscripts were brought to Norway, and Nor- 
wegian manuscripts were brought to Iceland. As a result of royal ambitions in the 
Irish Sea area and archiepiscopal control of the bishoprics of Orkney, Man, and the 
Isles, Nidar6ss and especially Bergen was the meeting place of Icelanders and men 
from the Gaelic and Hiberno-Norse areas, but from the end of the twelfth century 
it was no less the meeting place of Icelanders and Englishmen. Ships from Bergen 
took stockfish to King's Lynn and returned with grain, cloth, and pottery; the arch- 
bishops of Nidaréss had their own trade agreement with the king of England; and 


4 AÀrmann Jakobsson, “Hvad 4 ad gera vid Landndmu?', p. 21. 
5 Meyer, Trish Mirabilia', pp. 14-16. 
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English clerics served Norwegian kings as chaplains and secretaries.” As will be 
discussed further below, the Anglo-Norman cleric Robert, who translated French 
works into Old Norse for King Hikon, probably had connections in England, and 
it must have been clerics who collected the material about Ireland that we see trans- 
lated into Old Norse in Konungs skuggsjd. 

This is the backdrop to varied contact and intertwined relationships against 
which the textual products of the period must be studied. By approaching the 
material in this way, the analyses further enhance our historical understand- 
ing of specific areas such as the Isle of Man, which turns out to be of central 
importance to three of our case studies and potentially of relevance to our fourth. 
Similarly, our analyses deepen our historical understanding of specific individu- 
als of the period, such as the thirteenth-century kings of Norway, whose politi- 
cal and cultural ambitions repeatedly comprised the specific contexts in which 
much of this exchange of ideas took place. These ambitions in turn arose from 
the competition between England, Norway, and to a significant extent Scotland 
for increased control over areas of Ireland and the Norwegian Insular Viking 
zone more widely. For example, we show that the ambitions of Ingi II of Norway 
influenced the composition of Baile Suthach Sith Emhna. This poem exemplifies 
a Manx-Norwegian interface, for its political context is one in which Man was 
in constant touch with Norway before, during, and after Raghnall's time. Simul- 
taneously, it provides a vibrant example of a Manx-Gaelic interface, because in 
language, form, and content it shows the extent to which the elite of Man were 
part of the Gaelic learned and cultural milieu at the very highest level. The Isle 
of Man was the permanent embodiment of Norse—Gaelic contact; its elite was 
international, multilingual, and able to shift from milieu to milieu. Nonetheless, 
our study of Baile Suthach has also illuminated how thirteenth-century rulers in 
Man could seek alliances with England as well as with Norway. Allegiances are 
determined by contemporary concerns. 

This is especially apparent when the long reign and imperial ambitions of 
Ingi's successor as king of Norway, H4kon IV, are considered. His motivations 
were direct or indirect factors affecting our other three texts, Konungs skuggsjd, 
Njdls saga, and Landndmabòk, and inseparable from his political aspirations was 
the cultural programme that supported them. For example, his desire to annex 
Iceland and Greenland is arguably reflected in the moral geographies of these 
lands in Konungs skuggsjd. Likewise, his pursuit of European connections seen in 


“ For example, the English Martin served King Sverrir and later became bishop of Bergen. 
See Helle, “Anglo-Norwegian Relations', pp. 102-07. 
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the marriage of his daughter Kristin to the brother of the king of Castile and in 
the pope's offer of the imperial crown are arguably reflected in the creation of the 
vast compilation known as Karlamagnis saga, the translation H4kon had made 
of works about Emperor Charlemagne. Last but not least, his interest in Ireland 
is arguably reflected in the translations he had made of Visio Tnugdali and the 
Tristan of Thomas of Brittany. 

H4kon's interest in Ireland culminated in the offer of the kingship of Ireland 
in or before 1263, a critical yet little-known fact of his reign. Examining the chan- 
nels of communication through which manuscripts reached him reveals the close 
relationship between politics and literature. Some foreign manuscripts seemed to 
have reached him through diplomatic channels. For example, Hàkon's father-in- 
law Skuli is thought to have brought the manuscript of Tristan back with him from 
England, and the presence of details in Karlamagnus saga that are only paralleled in 
Iberian sources suggests that the Norwegian nobles returning from Spain brought 
a manuscript with them as well.” Hebrideans, who are documented as frequently 
travelling to Norway in search of support against political rivals, may have brought 
Hd4kon the Norse translations of Irish narratives of saintly and royal power and 
other matters that were incorporated into Konungs skuggsjd. These translations, 
which may have been made in Man, drew on Anglo-Norman sources as well as 
Irish ones. These chime with Hi4kon's other Anglo-Norman connections. Not 
only is Tristan an Anglo-Norman work, but its translator, Brother Robert', has 
a French name. Norway was home to two Cistercian monasteries — Lysekloster, 
outside of H4kon's seat in Bergen, and Hovedgyakloster in Oslofjord — both of 
which maintained close ties with their mother houses in England.* Assuming that 
the “Brother Robert' is the same man as the “Abbot Robert' said to have translated 
the chanson de geste Elie de St Gille into Old Norse (Eis saga), he may have been the 
abbot of either of these monasteries.? Here it is impossible to distinguish political 
channels of communication from ecclesiastical ones, for as was described above, the 
two overlapped substantially: H4kon used the abbot of Lysekloster to bring letters 
to England, and Benedictines from St Albans acted as his agents in England in the 


7 For Tristrams saga, see Leach, Angevin Britain, pp. 180-83, and The Saga of Tristram, 
trans. by Schach, p. xvii. For Karlamagnus saga, see Zimmermann, Reconsidering Af Runzivals 
bardaga'. 

8 Lysekloster was a daughter house of Fountains Abbey (Yorkshire), and Hovedgyakloster 
was a daughter house of Kirkstead Abbey (Lincolnshire). 


* See above, p. 108 n. 157. 
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years between 1234 and 1241." The relationship between Norway and England 
was not simply one of competition for power: they also enjoyed a mutually advan- 
tageous trade relationship for most of Hàkon's reign, and Hàkon and Henry III 
were on good diplomatic terms." 

H4kon's elaborate and extensive dealings, and to a lesser extent those of his pre- 
decessor Ingi, allow us to construct in detail how Norse—-Gaelic contact worked in 
their reigns. With respect to the history of literature more generally, contact obvi- 
ously took place in different ways at different times in different places. With the 
exception of the Icelandic lindndm, however, the evidence for the Norse-Gaelic 
interface constitutes primarily an exchange of ideas. For example, we argue that 
around 1100, a short saga in Old Norse was composed in the Hiberno-Norse king- 
dom of Man, perhaps in response to the incursions of Magnus berfettr of Norway. 
In that saga, the ancestor of the contemporary Irish claimant to overkingship of 
Man is cast as a kind of Christian paragon and royal martyr. This motif has spe- 
cific resonance for the contemporary royal ideology of Norway and its satellites, for 
Norway too had its royal martyr in St Olaf (Ol4fr Haraldsson), the king of Norway 
who had been killed at the Battle of Stiklestad in 1030. Subsequently, around 1250, 
this seemingly Manx-Irish material was transmitted to Iceland, presumably through 
Norway, and was adopted by the author of Njd/s saga for his own purposes. This 
in turn was prompted by Norwegian interest in things Irish, on the one hand, and 
by Norwegian pressure on Iceland, on the other, leading the Icelanders to exploit 
things Irish in their fraught relations with Norway. This further exemplifies the 
quite different attitudes towards Ireland held by the kings of Norway and by the Ice- 
landers. Icelanders repeatedly use things Irish in their discourse about relations with 
Norway. Njdls saga uses the figure of King Brj4nn of Ireland to comment on Nor- 
way without ever mentioning it by name, and Landndmabdk similarly uses Gaelic 
elite ancestors to strengthen the Icelanders” position with respect to Norwegian 
power in Iceland. The active Norse-Gaelic contact that was an element of the settle- 
ment of Iceland was fossilized in the oral traditions of the Icelanders' Gaelic genea- 
logical and place-name heritage, even to the extent that they were not recognized 
as Gaelic. Such traditions were committed to writing perhaps first in the twelfth 
century and certainly in the thirteenth century. When Hi4kon was gaining power 
in Iceland, these writings, which long postdate the first arrival of Gaelic names in 
Iceland, reflect the exploitation of some of these names for a new ideological impera- 
tive, as seen in the embellishment and elaboration of the genealogies with claims to 
elite Gaelic ancestry. 


10 Leach, Angevin Britain, pp. 180-82; Helle, “Anglo-Norwegian Relations', pp. 107-09. 
1 Helle, “Anglo-Norwegian Relations', pp. 103-05. 
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The reception of Gaelic material in Norway illustrates the multidimensional 
nature of Norse-Gaelic contact. For example, the motif of Tara is used to exem- 
plify the ideal of just kingship, which is shown to be lacking in Ireland and which 
Konungs skuggsjd offers to fill, in the person of a Norwegian king. Another dimen- 
sion, also only found in Konungs skuggsjd, is the stereotype of Ireland as a land of 
saints and holiness. This stereotype was augmented by interpreting Ireland as of 
special significance for Norway because like Norway, Ireland's pre-Christian past 
was famous for warriors, poets, and men wise in law. The Irish pagan age was rep- 
resented as notable for the natural virtue of its people and their quick reception of 
Christianity. Depicting Ireland in this way made it a place that Norwegians felt 
they could understand. It also highlighted Ireland's superiority in terms of spiritu- 
ality, for their own country was almost entirely lacking in saints, except for St Olaf, 
St Hallvardr, and St Sunniva. The latter is presented as being Irish, which is all the 
more striking as her name is not Gaelic. Her profile thus fits the ideological milieu 
we have been describing here. 

The implications of all this for our understanding of Old Norse and Gaelic 
literary history are significant. Of general importance is the necessity of aban- 
doning the interpretive binary of “Celtophobe' and “Celtophile', terms that have 
been applied to medieval Scandinavians as well as to modern scholars. We show 
that the Gaelic names in Landndmabdk are not evidence of the latter, for they are 
transmitted only because they are part of an oral genealogical tradition. They have 
been part of Icelandic culture since the settlement period, and in many cases there 
is no indication that the compilers knew they were Gaelic. Similarly, the positive 
view of Brjinn in Njd/s saga is due to its presence in the source text, *Brjdns saga, 
with the important fact for the saga-author being that Brjinn was a saintly king 
who was not a king of Norway; it is irrelevant that he was Irish. Only in Konungs 
skuggsjd is Ireland significant in itself, but this is motivated by the hegemonic aspi- 
rations of King H4kon; it is not motivated either by “Celtophilia' (in its positive 
view of Ireland as a place of saints and miracles) or by “Celtophobia' (in its nega- 
tive view of Ireland as a realm lacking just kingship). 

As regards Old Norse literary history specifically, that an Old Norse narrative 
appears to have been written in the Isle of Man around 1100 changes our whole 
view of the development of Old Norse saga writing. To begin with, this date places 
*Brjdns saga at “the dawn of the written era', as Sverrir T6masson puts it, up to a 
generation before Ari Porgilsson's flendingabdk (written sometime between 1122 
and 1133), which is currently considered to be the earliest extant work of Old 
Icelandic prose.'* (The earliest works of Old Norwegian prose date from the end 


!? Sverrir T6masson, (Old Icelandic Prose', p. 64. 
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of the twelfth century.) Secondly, the proposed place of composition adds to the 
debate on the origin of Norse sagas, which are generally considered to have first 
been written in Iceland in the second half of the eleventh century, arising from the 
confluence of clerical education and rich oral vernacular traditions. No vernacular 
narratives are known of as early as 1100. Ari reports that part of the laws of Ice- 
land were set down in writing for the first time during the winter of 1117-18, and 
the First Grammatical Treatise shows that in the middle of the twelfth century, 
Icelanders were still working out how to represent the sounds of their language 
using Latin letters. The composition of *Brjdns saga some fifty years earlier and 
some distance from Iceland indicates that narrative prose in Old Norse was not 
a uniquely Icelandic development. It should be noted that our conclusions about 
*Brjdns saga do not support the argument that Old Icelandic literature germinated 
from a “Celtic' seed, for there is no indication that this work was known in Iceland 
before the thirteenth century. Nonetheless, the extensive textual culture of the 
Gaelic world, with which the bilingual or trilingual Norse of Man were so familiar, 
must have been what enabled a Norse-speaking cleric, when need arose, to set pen 
to vellum and produce an account of the Battle of Clontarf. 

Arguably, Ari too set pen to vellum to address a felt need. As was noted above, 
O Corr4in has suggested that *Brjdns saga was a response to the threat posed by 
Magnus berfettr to Muirchertach Ua Briain's interest in Dublin, Man, and the 
Hebrides.'* In the case of flendingabdk, Ari appears to be defending the legiti- 
macy of Iceland's place in Christendom by means of Christian chronology, typol- 
ogy, and contrast with Greenland.” In literary-historical terms, it is significant 
that there are further parallels between the two works. They are both clerical prod- 
ucts that rely on Christian themes, yet both are in the vernacular, so as to be under- 
stood by the widest possible audience, and both are around the same size (4260 


13 See e.g. Einar Olafur Sveinsson, Verzeichnis islàndischer Màrchenvarianten and Einar 
Olafur Sveinsson, Um islenzkar Pjòdsògur, as well as Gisli Sigurdsson, Gaelic Influence in Iceland 
(pp. 118-19, for summary of argument). For a brief response, see J6nas Kristjinsson, Ireland 
and the Irish', pp. 274-75. 

14 6 Corréin, “Viking Ireland', pp. 449-50. 

5 See Chapter 5, References to Ireland in the Introduction to Landndmabdk', above, for 
Llendingabdk's Christian chronology. Hermann, “Llendingabok and History”, offers a typologi- 
cal interpretation of Ari's account of the laws being brought to Iceland. We may also note that 
according to Llendingabdk, the first men to set foot on Iceland were Christian hermits, whereas 
the first inhabitants of Greenland were Skrelings. Ari seems to be establishing that there is a 
geographical boundary between Christendom and pagan territory, with Iceland belonging to 
the former and Greenland to the latter. 
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words for Lslendingabdk, 3863 words for *Brjdns saga, including the account of the 
raven banner from Orkneyinga saga and the reference to Dumazbakki from Por- 
steins saga Sidu-Hallssonar).'* This is the length of the shortest extant Icelandic 
sagas and justifies the designation 'saga'.” So far as we know, however, *Brjdns 
saga did not inspire imitation or counter-response. Going forward to the recep- 
tion of *Brjdns saga in Iceland, our analysis of works with clear ties to Hakon has 
highlighted the probability that sources about Ireland whose traces are now only 
found in Icelandic works came to Iceland via Norway. The same reasoning applies 
to *Brjdns saga, all the more so as it shares the vision of hell' theme that informs 
Visio Tnugdali.'* 

In terms of Gaelic literary history, the fact that hitherto unknown Irish and 
Latin written sources are in part preserved only in Old Norse translation in 
Konungs skuggsjd is of great significance. The indication that one of these works 
was Anglo-Norman in turn underscores the importance of understanding the 
interaction of the political and the literary along the Norse-Gaelic interface. This 
interaction is exemplified in manifest ways in Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, the poem 
to Raghnall, king of Man, since the poet's depiction of his subject brings together 
Gaelic and Norse political and cultural strands. A major implication of our analy- 
sis of the poem is the light it sheds on the genre of bardic poetry in what is deemed 
to be its infancy. Its polish and sophistication are highly noteworthy and should 
be taken into account by future scholarship on the development of the genre. The 
provenance of that type of poetry is also illuminated by Baile Suthach, in that it is 
addressed to a Norse-Gaelic king of an island to the east of Ireland. Contemporary 
poems of the genre are primarily associated with the dynasty of Ua Chonchobair 
(O'Connors), who were among the most powerful kings of still-Gaelic Ireland 
in the Tong thirteenth century” and located firmly in the west of Ireland. That 
the poem positions a Manx king of Raghnall's ilk in the most Gaelic of milieus 
is hugely significant. In addition, however, he is no less quintessentially a Viking 


16 Word counts are taken from the online text of Gudni J6nsson's edition of Llendingabok, 
<http://www.heimskringla.no/wiki/ fslendingabék> and the texts in Chapter 4. As was dis- 
cussed there, *Brjdns saga must have been modified for inclusion in Njd/s saga, so the exact size 
of the original cannot be determined. A particular issue in this regard is whether Darradarljod 
formed part of *Brjdns saga. 


V The short prose narratives known as b«ttir (sing. bdttr) are characteristically half the 
length of the shortest sagas. For a complete analysis, see Rowe, “The Long and the Short of It', 
pp. 157-58. 

18 See Chapter 4, “The Battle of Clontarf in Old Norse Sources: Historical Function and 


Literary Perspectives', above. 
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warrior-king than a Gaelic aspirant king of Tara. The poem reveals powerfully a 
Gaelic idea of “Norseness' in the Irish Sea world at the time. 

The Norwegian “idea of Ireland' was also political, as is exemplified by the 
depiction of Ireland in Konungs skuggsjd as a holy isle, a territory that could poten- 
tially be gained, and an equally political “idea of Ireland' could be found in Iceland. 
It occurs in Hungrvaka, a collection of short lives of the first five bishops of Sk4l- 
holt, written in the second quarter of the thirteenth century.” As noted with Ari's 
genealogies of four of these bishops,” Hungrvaka traces their lineage only to Norse 
ancestors, but the work as a whole concludes by comparing Porl4kr to Patrick: 


b4 eru p6 engi doemi fegri f alla stadi en fr4 bessum inum dyrlega Guds vin er at segja, 
Porl4ki byskupi, er at réttu m4 segjask geisli eòr gimsteinn heilagra, bedi 4 bessu 
landi, ok sv4 annars stadar um heiminn. Hann mé at sonnu kallask postoli fslands, 
svd sem enn heilagri Patrekr kallask postoli frlands, bvi at beir fromdu verk postola 
sj4lfra f sinum kenningum ok bolinmaedi, bedi vid 6hlydna menn ok rangléta.” 


[there are nonetheless no examples more beautiful in every respect apart from tell- 
ing about this precious friend of God, Bishop Porl4kr, who may rightly be called a 
beam of light or most holy gemstone, both in this land and likewise elsewhere in 
the world. He may in truth be called the Apostle of Iceland, just as Saint Patrick was 
called the Apostle of Ireland, because they furthered the work of the apostles them- 
selves in their teachings and patience with both disobedient and unrighteous men.] 


Icelandic clerics such as Oddr Snorrason in the late twelfth century argued that 
the missionary king Ol4fr Tryggvason of Norway (d. 1000) should be considered 
the apostle of Iceland, but the author of Hungrvaka evidently preferred an Icelan- 
dic apostle for Iceland, as celebration of a Norwegian king might be interpreted as 
justification for Norwegian efforts to annex Iceland.? The very same missionary 
king Olsfr Tryggvason seems to have introduced the “idea of Ireland' to Norway 
with his promotion of the cult of St Sunniva. The reputed site of the death of this 
supposedly Christian Irish princess was none other than Selja, an island near the 
promontory of Stad.” Stad is the westernmost point in Norway, where the clash 


 Biskupa sògur II. Hungrvaka, ed. by ÀAsdis Fgilsd6ttir, p. xxxvii. 
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See Chapter 5, Prestigious Ancestry in [slendingabòk, Sturlunga saga, and Landndmabdk', 
above. 


*| Biskupa sògur II. Hungrvaka, ed. by ÀAsdis Fgilsdéttir, pp. 42-43. 


22 


Fareyinga saga, Oldfi saga Tryggvasonar, ed. by Olafur Halld6rsson, pp. 125-26. 


*3 Rekdal, “SSunnivalegenden'; O'Hara, “Constructing a Saint'; Marner, rish Saints in 


Medieval Iceland'. 
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of wind and tide make it so difficult to sail around that a portage was constructed. 
Establishing a royal Christian foothold at this strategic stopping point on the coast 
served Ol4fr in terms of religious and secular control, just as founding the town of 
Nidaréss in the middle of the strongly pagan jarldom of Trondelag did.* 

Indeed, for all the involvement of churchmen and all the references to Christi- 
anity, saints, and salvation, the texts we examine are very much political documents. 
The lost recensions of Landndmabdk celebrate the good ancestry of the Icelanders, 
conceivably against the accusations of foreigners that they are descended from slaves 
and criminals; the extant recensions of Landndmabòk promote the qualifications 
of the Icelandic elite for royal service; Konungs skuggsjd offers a political geography 
in which Iceland, Greenland, and potentially Ireland are subordinate to Norway, 
at the same time advising the future subjects about proper behaviour at court; and 
the “Clontarf episode' of Njdls saga neatly subverts this by depicting King Brjinn 
as parallel with but superior to Olsfr Tryggvason, the missionary king of Norway 
whose efforts led to the conversion of Iceland. Whereas Ol4fr performed no mira- 
cles and did not die a martyr-like death, Brjinn does both. When the author of 
Njdls saga not only includes several motifs found in stories about Ol4fr but also 
has the death of Nji4ll's grandson prefigure one of Brjinn's miracles, he is rewriting 
the political subtext of the Christianization of Iceland. Baile Suthach Sith Emhna 
too appropriates Irish religion in support of a claim to rule, although in this case 
the poet uses the pagan panoply of divinities, places, and symbolic objects to depict 
Raghnall as the true king of Tara and Man. There is little of the truly didactic in 
these texts; rather, it is religious discourse in the service of secular ambition. 

We conclude with an appeal for our text-based, historically grounded methodol- 
ogy to be extended to a variety of other works. The process of analysis of the four texts 
we have chosen for study underlined the point that every work had to be evaluated sep- 
arately and that all assumptions had to be tested. For example, Gisls bdttr Illugasonar, 
the story of an Icelander held hostage at the court of 'Myrkjartan” (presumably 
Muirchertach Ua Briain) as a result of the expedition of Magnus berfettr, seems to 
give an example of how *Brjdns saga could have made its way to Iceland. Nonetheless, 
this scenario is implausible on two counts. First, *Brjdns saga was unlikely to have 
been written in Ireland, and second, even if Gisl had brought a copy of the work back 
to Iceland with him, it is difficult to explain why it languished unread only to be dis- 
covered much later by the author of Orkneyinga saga. Similarly, Kjalnesinga saga — 
an account of Irish settlers in Iceland, which like Landndmabdk potentially might 
have preserved some element of oral tradition — must be dismissed as medieval 


*4 Christophersen, Power and Impotence'. 
P 
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fabrication that artfully constructs a feud between one character who has the backing 
of an old Irishwoman who is Christian yet skilled in magic, and another character 
who has the backing of an old Icelandic man who practises pagan magic.” The his- 
torical element of the saga would seem to be the afterword, which relates that the 
iron bell and the lectionary (plenarium) that had been brought from Ireland by a 
settler named Orlygr were still in Kjalarnes during the episcopacy of Arni Porl4ks- 
son, bishop of Sk4lholt (1269-98), and that Arni brought the book to Ski4lholt and 
had it repaired and rebound. One might guess that the conservation of the manu- 
script inspired the composition of the saga. The saga-author adapts Landndmabdok's 
account of Orlygr and cobbles together motifs from other sagas, such as Orvar-Odds 
saga and Haralds saga Dofrafòstra, for the main part of the story. 

The rich seam of Old Norse and Gaelic medieval texts contains many more exam- 
ples such as these. Some Gaelic narratives, such as the putatively eleventh-century 
Fragmentary Annals of Ireland, purport to relate Viking activities, both in Ireland 
and overseas. Irish characters populate Old Norse sagas, including Laxdela saga. 
In many other cases, attention has been drawn to what appear to be parallel motifs 
between the two literatures; to evaluate them critically, however, due attention must 
be paid to the context of the texts in question, as well as the specific circumstances by 
means of which any postulated textual transfer might have occurred. In the absence 
of detailed analysis of each and every text in its own right, comparisons drawn can 
only be speculative. However, when close reading of the texts in question is combined 
with detailed historical analysis, significant conclusions can and do emerge, as our 
case studies have shown. Our understanding of Norse-Gaelic contact in the thir- 
teenth century has been greatly enhanced by our fine-grained analyses of four texts 
composed in that period in different regions. Furthermore, in explaining how and 
why their authors used earlier sources, the exchange of ideas and more or less histori- 
cal materials in the time from the Icelandic landndm down to the thirteenth century 
was also considerably illuminated by our text-based examination. Potential textual 
reflexes of the Norse-Gaelic interface may seem relatively abundant; yet interpreta- 
tion and assessment of their actual significance involves detailed literary and histori- 
cal research of the kind undertaken here. Considering history and tradition, along- 
side function, in the case of our thirteenth-century textual corpus has shown how 
illuminating study of medieval textual reflexes of Norse-Gaelic contacts can be. 


5 Without providing specifics, J6nas Kristjinsson considers that Kjalnesinga saga “is obvi- 
ously for the most part literary fiction from the fourteenth century, and it is futile to look for 
ancient oral tradition behind it' (Ireland and the Irish', p. 275). See also Cormack, The Saints 
in Iceland, pp. 230-31. 
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Beigan / Bekan (Bécan): 279, 281, 291, 312, 
314-16 

Belach Mugna, battle of (908): 333, 340-41 

Benedictine Order: 371 

Benén (Benignus): 32 n. 102 

Bedòllan Gall (“Foreigner'): 283 

Bedllàn /érill (“the Short'): 283 

BedllAn mac Ciarmaic, king of South 
Brega: 283 

Bergen: 2, 96, 100, 108, 112, 257, 369, 371 

Bergr maull, of the Baglar: 185 n. 222 

Beuermann, Ian: 99, 100, 103, 181-83, 
187-88, 253 n. 153, 255 

Birkibeinar (“Birchlegs', i.e. a political group 
in Norway associated with King Ingi II 
Bàrdarson): 110, 184-85, 185 n. 222 

Bjarnar saga Hitdeelakappa (“Saga of Bjorn 
Champion of Hitardalur'): 287-88 

Bjartmarr, jarl: 290-91, 319-23, 325, 
358-59 

Bjadmakr (Blathmac): 280, 287-88, 292, 
297, 303, 307-08, 314, 320, 323-24, 
357-58 

Bjéla (Be6la?): 281, 283, 289, 291, 294, 302, 
304, 312, 316, 318, 355 

Bjòlan (Beòll4n): 281-84, 286, 292, 297-98, 
312,317, 319-21, 358, 362 

Bjollok (Belocc?): 281, 284, 297, 299, 314, 
317, 319 

Bjorgo, Narve: 96 

Bjorn austreeni (“Easterner'), son of Ketill 
flatnefr (Flatnose'): 294 

Bjorn hvalmagi (“Whale-maw”), son of 
Kjallakr enn gamli (“the Old'): 295 

Bladma. See Slieve Bloom 

Blathmac mac Aedo Sl4ine: 323 

Blathmac mac Con Bretan: 280 

Boglunga saga (“Saga of the Croziers'): 24, 
181, 183 n. 213 

Book of Fermoy: 124-25, 147, 156 

Book of Glendalough: See Lebor Glind Da 
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Book of Leinster: 80, 341 
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borg: 54 and n. 11, 55, 57, 60, 76 and n. 64, 
79.92, 235 

Boyle, Elizabeth: 30, 32 

Boyne river / estuary: 129, 131-32, 148, 156, 
164, 192, 195 

as deity: 189 
See also Brugh na Béinne; Inber Colptha; 
Seghais; Tuatha Dé Danann 

Brandr Gneistason: 216 

Breatnach, Caoimhin: xi, 62 n. 22, 67, 70 and 
n. 38, 74, 81 n. 87 

Breatnach, Liam: 30, 32 

Brec, son of Echaid: 34 

Brega: 283, 308, 335, 339-40 

Breidafjòrdur, Iceland: 344 

Brendan, saint: 69, 90, 116 

Brennan, Michael: 274 

Bresi: 279, 284, 288, 295, 299, 313-14, 
355-56 

Brian B6rama (Brian Boru, Brj4nn): 30, 39, 


170-71, 204-05, 207-08, 210-13, 217, 


220, 224, 227-42, 246-56, 259-61, 
285-86, 296, 302, 312, 315-16, 337 
death of: 9, 197, 199-201, 207, 219, 222, 
248, 259, 261, 263, 355, 372 
and Limerick: 27-28 
saintliness of: 228, 230, 232, 258, 373, 377 
Brian Boru. See Brian B6rama 
Brian Ua Néill: 7, 101 
death of: 7, 102-03 
Brin, brother of Niall Noigiallach (“of the 
Nine Hostages'): 151 
Briouze, de: 161 
Brjinn. See Brian Bòrama 
*Brjdns saga: 4 
audience for: 227, 247-48, 375 
and battle of Clontarf: 35, 226-56 
date of: 227, 240, 373-74 
orthography: 234-39 
place of composition: 226-27, 247-48, 
255, 367, 368, 372, 377 
provenance: 240-56, 368, 377 
Broderick, George: xi, 150, 169, 172 n. 159 
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Bròdir: 208-11, 213, 217, 222-24, 228, 
232-33, 238, 249-51, 258-61, 263 

Bruce, Edward: 103 

Bruce, Robert: 103 

Brugh na Béinne: 127-29, 139, 155-57, 178, 
189, 195 

Brut y Tywysogion (“The Chronicle of the 
Princes”): 150 n. 44, 183 

Bugge, Alexander: 256, 281, 283 

Bugge, Sophus: 226, 235, 256-57 

Bute Mazer: 179 n. 190 

Byrne, Aisling: 156 

Byrne, F. J.: 249, 256, 330 


Cacht, wife of Donnchad king of 
Munster: 252 

Caithness: 150, 207, 213, 244, 260, 290 

Caithréim Chellachdin Chaisil (The 
Triumph of Cellachan of Cashel'): 
177 n. 181 and 183, 187 n. 227, 
332-33, 335 

Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh (“The Triumph 
of Toirdhealbhach”): 101 

Caittil Find, leader of the Gall-Gaidil: 282 

Callan, battle of (1261): 7, 100 

Camman mac Amlaib: 293 

Canon Law: 189 

Canterbury: 31-32 

Caol Uisce, Co. Fermanagh: 7, 101, 103, 
111, 113 

Carey, John: xi, 43 n. 1, 68 n. 34, 72 n. 50, 78, 
80, 85 n. 93, 94, 96 n. 112 

Carlingford: 6, 143, 156, 162 

Carlus, son of Amlaib king of Dublin: 331 

Carrickfergus: 143, 161 

Cashel, archbishop of: 67, 89, 115 

Castile: 371 

Cath Maige Mucrama (“The Battle of Mag 
Mucrama'): 77 

Cath Ruis na Rig (“The Battle of Rosnaree'): 158 

Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua Conchobhair, king 
of Connacht: 145, 151, 154, 157, 160; 
see also Tairnic in sel-sa ac Sil Néill 
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Cathmal mac Tomaltaig, king of Ulaid: 289 
Cecilia, wife of Aralt mac Amhlaibh: 7, 26, 
100, 110 
céli Dé (“dependents of God”): 70-71, 90 
Cell mac nAeda: 33-34 
Cellach, archbishop of Armagh: 31, 33 
Cellach, son of Cerball mac Muirec4in: 338, 343 
Cenél Conaill: 310 
Cenn Corad. See Kincora, Co. Clare 
Cenn Léime (Slyne Head), Co. Galway: 28, 
272-75 
Cerball mac Dungaile, king of Osraige: 41, 
328-39, 343, 367 
death of: 331 
See also Kjarvalr fryakonungr 
Cerball mac Muirec4in, king of Leinster: 8, 
338-43, 363, 367 
death of: 341-42 
See also Kjarvalr fryakonungr 
Chansons de geste: 371 
Charlemagne, emperor: 371 
Chesnutt, Michael: 16 
Christian (Cristinus), bishop of Man and the 
Isles: 22, 113 
Chronicum Scotorum: 238, 339 
Cianan / Kienanus, saint: 29, 33, 118, 247 
Ciaran (Kiranus) of Clonmacnoise, saint: 57, 
77,79,81, 107, 119, 296 
Cin4ed mac Conaing, king of Brega: 335 
Cinded ua hArtac4in: 36, 175 
Cistercian Order: 10, 30, 371 
Clann Cholmiin: 338, 340 
Clann Shomharlaidhe: 97, 99, 102, 110, 
124, 179-80, 182, 185, 187; see also 
Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann 
Shomharlaidhe 
Clann Thairdelbaig: 230-31 
Classical Modern Irish / Early Modern Irish: 
142, 146, 155, 195; see also dàn direach 
Clonard, Co. Meath: 80, 120, 338 
Clonfertmulloe, Co. Laois: 116, 333 
Clonmacnoise (Cloena): 57, 79-81, 85, 
92-93, 95, 119, 235 n. 97 
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Clontarf, battle of (1014): 3-5, 8-10, 13, 35, 
38-39, 174, 285, 316, 328, 374 
in *Brjdns saga: 35, 226-56 
in Darradarljod (“The Song of Dorrudr'): 
218-21, 224, 367 
map: 225 
in Njdls saga: 8, 13, 41, 123, 197-98, 
200-19, 221, 223-29, 234, 236-51, 
255, 259-64, 299, 334, 337, 360, 
362, 367, 377 
in Old Norse sources: 38—39, 256-64 
in Orkneyinga saga: 6, 13, 198-210, 235, 
240-41, 245, 247, 249, 251, 256, 
343, 367 
in Porsteins saga: 13, 39, 198, 201, 
221-26, 240, 247, 250, 367 
transmission, oral, ofi 197 
cnarr | knorr (“ship'): 35, 176-77 and n. 181 
cnicht (knight): 134, 176-77 and n. 184 
Cnoc 6 gColmiin: 132 
Cnog(h)b(h)a (Knowth, Co. Meath): 
130-31, 143, 189 n. 238, 191 
Codex Salmanticensis: 74-75, 78, 81, 107 
Céemgen (Kevin) of Glendalough, saint: 
52-53, 74-76, 91, 95, 107, 
113-14, 118 
Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh (“The War of the 
Irish against the Foreigners ): 226-27, 
242, 246-47, 329, 332-35, 337 
Coll: 136, 143, 179-80, 243, 245 
Colma4n of Lismore, saint: 231 
Colum Cille / Columba. See Kolumba 
Commonwealth, Icelandic: 20, 353-54 
Conaire M4r: 77, 148 n. 38, 189 n. 237, 190 
n. 241 
Conchobar mac Nessa: 158; see also Aided 
Chonchobair (“The Death-Tale of 
Conchobar') 
Congalach mac Maile Mithig: 80, 119 
Conn Cétchathach (“of the Hundred 
Battles”), legendary king of Tara: 135, 
141, 151, 189; see also Baile Chuinn 
Chétchathaig 
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Connacht: 31, 69, 102, 116, 145, 151, 307; 
see also Aodh mac Feidhlimidh Ui 
Chonchobhair, king of Connacht; 
Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua Conchobhair, 
king of Connacht; Jordan d'Exeter, 
sheriff of Connacht; Maghnus Ua 
Conchobhair, Connacht ruler; Ruaidhri 
Ua Conchobhair, king of Connacht ; 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connacht 

Connemara, Co. Galway: 28. 102,272 

Constantine, emperor: 93 

Corann: 116 

cave ofi 131, 191 

Cormac mac Airt: 76-77, 87-88, 141, 193; 
see also Eachtra Cormaic maic Airt (“The 
Adventure of Cormac mac Airt') 

Cormac mac Cuilenn4in, king-bishop of 
Munster: 155, 340-41 

Courcy, John de: 5-6, 114, 125, 158-63, 
181, 186, 194-96, 366; see also Affreca 
(Affraic), wife of 

Craigie, W. A.: 278, 284, 286-87, 290-96, 300, 
302, 305, 307-08, 311-12, 317-18, 323 

Cristinus, bishop of Sodor. See Christian, 
bishop of Man and the Isles 

Cronica regum Mannie et Insularum 
(“Chronicles of the Kings of Man and the 
Isles): 114, 161, 165-68, 170-71, 172 
n. 159, 173, 181-82, 188-91, 195, 251-56 

commissioning of: 7, 182 
and Latin literacy: 30, 112 

Cu Chulainn: 14 n. 17, 36, 141, 148, 
157-58, 162, 193—95; see also Aided 
Chon Culainn (“The Death-Tale of Cu 
Chulainn'); Dub Saiglenn 

Cu Duilig. See Ulfr hreda 

Cuilén son of Cerball mac Dungaile: 331 

Cumbria / Strathclyde: 217; see also Furness, 
Cumbria / Lancashire 


Dagda, In (“the Good God'), deity: 189 
n. 238; see also Tuatha Dé Danann 
D4A4l Cais: 143, 230, 239, 252, 283 n. 59 
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Dail Riatai: 244 
Dallain mac Mòre: 342 
dàn direach / bardic poetry: 12, 37-38, 142, 
144-46, 366, 375; see also rannaigheacht 
bheag 
Danes / Danair / Danish: 1, 96, 176, 181, 
243, 330, 333-36; see also Horm leader 
of Danair 
Darradarljod (“The Song of Dorrudr'): 9, 39, 
198, 214-16, 218-21, 224, 258, 367 
David, biblical king: 93 
David / David huiti (“the White): 204 
De duodecim abusiuis saeculi (“Of the Twelve 
Abuses of the World”): 95-96 
Déisi, Co. Waterford: 281 
De mirabilibus Hiberniae (“Of the Wonders 
of Ireland”): 28—30, 33, 41, 36, 246-47 
author of: 61 
Konungs skuggsjd, compared to: 61-83, 85, 
115-21 
motifs: 66-83, 85 
and names: 61-62, 68-72 
(Derc) Ferna (Dunmore Cave, Co. 
Kilkenny): 130-31, 143, 191 
in tale-title, Uath Dercce Ferna (“The Cave 
of Derc Ferna'): 191 n. 247 
Derry: 7, 102, 111 
Devenish, Co. Fermanagh: 101 
Diarmait mac Aedo Sl4ine: 323 
Diarmait mac Cerbaill: 76-77 
Diarmait mac Mail na mBé: 9, 170, 172-73, 
251-52 
Diarmait Mac Murchada: 196 
Diarmait / Diermicius of Inchcleraun, saint: 
52, 73-74, 91, 107, 117 
Dicuill, geographer: 266 n. 2, 294 
dindshenchas (“place-name tradition'): 36, 
156 n. 72 
Do Ingantaib Érenn anso da réir Lebair Glind 
Da Lacha (“Of the Wonders of Ireland 
according to the Book of Glendalough'): 
29 n. 93 
Konungs skuggsjd, compared to: 62-83, 85, 
89, 92, 114-21 
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manuscripts: 62, 113 
motifs: 66-83, 85, 90, 92 
names: 62, 68-73 
Dobbs, Margaret: 156 
Domhnall, son of Brian Ua Néill: 103 
Domnall mac Murchada: 80 
Domnall mac Taidc: 10, 253-55 
Donaghpatrick, Co. Meath: 308 
Donatus, bishop of Dublin: 251 
Donnchad (Dungadr) son of Brian, king of 
Munster: 205, 219-20, 227 n. 54, 
228-29, 231, 234, 236, 239, 242, 252-53 
Donnchad mac Domnaill: 338 
Donnchad mac Gilla Phàtraic, king of 
Osraige and Leinster: 278, 328-30, 
332-33, 337 
Donnchad mac Taidc Ui Briain: 253 
Down, battle of (1260): 7, 102-03 
Downham, Clare: 335 
Dowth, Co. Meath: 189 n. 239 
Draumr Porsteins Stòu-Hallssonar 
(“The Dream of Porsteinn Sidu- 
Hallsson'): 280 
Drogheda, Co. Louth: 143, 157 
Drumcliff, Co. Sligo: 283 
Dub Saiglenn, horse of Cù Chulainn: 141, 
148, 157, 193 
Dub(h)g(h)all (“Black Foreigner'): 286 
Dubhghall, son of Somharlaidhe of 
Argyll: 167 
Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri of Clann 
Shomharlaidhe: 7, 97, 99, 102, 110-12 
Dublin: 2, 4, 8-11, 19-23, 25, 28, 80, 132, 
143, 160, 164, 171-72, 184, 187, 


191-92, 207, 210-11, 219-20, 226-30, 


235, 239-41, 246-48, 250-56, 264, 
270-72, 275, 282-83, 293, 297, 301, 
305, 308, 310, 327-33, 336-43, 354, 
360-62, 374 

as trading centre: 174 

battle of (919): 218 

battle of (989): 31 n. 99 

and *Brjdns saga: 227-30, 235, 239-41, 

247-48, 374 
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and Cerball mac Dungaile, king of 
Osraige: 329-33, 336-39 
and Cerball mac Muirec4in, king of 
Leinster: 338-43 
and Gaelic origin legend: 28-36 
and literary exchanges: 16 
as metropolitan see: 166 
name of: 31, 36 
and Raghnall mac Gofraidh: 164-75, 369 
siege of (1171): 159 
trade routes: 184 
See also Ath Cliath; Essex Street West 
Dublin excavation; Patrick, saint, 
Dublin, conversion of; Raghnall mac 
Gofraidh, and Dublin; Senchas Gall 
Àtha Cliath 
See also bishops of Dublin: Donatus, bishop 
of Dublin; Grani, bishop of Dublin; 
Patrick, bishop of Dublin; Samuel, 
bishop of Dublin 
See also rulers of Dublin: Agonn, Dublin 
leader; Amlaib joint king of Dublin; 
Amlaib Cuar4n, king of York and 
Dublin; Auisle, joint king of Dublin; 
Birith, king of Dublin; Echmarcach 
mac Ragnaill; Glun Iarainn, king 
of Dublin; Gofraid Mér4nach, king 
of Man and Dublin; Gofraid ua 
Ragnaill, king of Dublin; Gofraidh 
mac Amhlaibh, king of Man and 
Dublin; (mar, ninth-century king of 
Dublin; [mar mac Arailt, eleventh- 
century king of Dublin; Ottir, king of 
Dublin; Sichfrith son of (mar, king of 
Dublin; Sigtryggr ÀAleifsson silkiskegg, 
king of Dublin 
Dufann (Dubi4n) / Dufansdalur: 285, 290, 
312, 316, 318, 321-22 
Dufnall (Domnall), son of Erpr: 280, 
284-86, 289, 300, 303-04, 309, 
312-13, 316, 321 
Dufniall (Dub -* Niall?), son of Kjarvalr: 
283, 285-87, 289, 291, 298-300, 309, 
314-15, 317, 319, 326, 343, 348, 358 
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Duffy, Sean: 103, 161, 173, 186, 252, 
253 n. 153 
Dufbakr (Dubthach): 286-87, 291, 297-98, 
307, 312, 317—19, 326 
Dugfuss (Dubgus), father of Svarthofdi: 20, 
287-88, 312, 317, 360 
Duggals leidsla (Duggal's Vision'): 
89-90, 257 
and H4kon IV, patronage of: 41, 90, 107-09 
Duiblenn, daughter of Ailpin: 31, 36 
Duleek, Co. Meath: 29 
Dumazbakki: 222-24, 375 
Dundrum Castle, Co. Down: 143, 161 
Dungadr. See Donnchad son of Brian, king of 
Munster. 
Dungadr (Dùnchad / Donnchad), jarl of 
Caithness: 290 
Dungal, son of Gofraid mac Arailt, king of 
Man and the Isles: 243 
Duùnlaith, daughter of Muirchertach mac 
Néill, wife of Amlaib Cuar4n: 174 
Duùnlang son of Tuathal, king of 
Leinster: 305 
Dysart 4 silver hoard: 339, 341 


Eachtra Cormaic maic Airt (The Adventure 
of Cormac mac Airt"): 152 
E(a)m(h)ain (Macha): 143, 157-58, 
161-62, 164 
and Avalon: 153-54 
as location on Man, Isle of: 156-57 
as Tara of Man, Isle of: 128, 153-54, 156, 
158, 195 
description of: 125-28, 153 
Raghnall mac Gofraidh (Ragnaldr 
Gudfredsson), as ruler of: 
125-28, 139, 153-58, 161-64, 
186-88, 191, 195 
See also Baile Suthach Sith Eamhna 
Echaid, son of Ailpin: 34 
Echmarcach mac Ragnaill (Ragnaldsson / 
Rognvaldsson): 9, 32, 169, 171-73, 243, 
251-53, 328-29 
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Echtra mac nEchach Mugmedòin (“The 
Adventure of the Sons of Echaid 
Mugmedén'): 151 

Edmonds, Fiona: xi, 16 n. 26 

Edmund, king of East Anglia, saint: 271 

Edmund I, king of England: 174 

Edward the Confessor, king of England: 9 

Edward I, king of England: 104 

Edward “the Elder', son of Alfred: 270 

Eòdna (Ethne): 280, 284, 287-88, 292, 298— 
99, 312-13, 316, 322, 343, 356, 363 

Egeler, Matthias: xi, 17, 27 

Fgill Skalla-Grimsson: 309 

FEgils saga: 360 

Einar Olafur Sveinsson: 237, 259 

Einarr skdlaglamm (“Bowl-tinkle / Tinkle- 
scales”): 320 

Eirikr, duke of Sòdermanland: 351 

Eirikr enn raudi (“the Red'): 275 

Eirikr Eymundarson, king of Sweden: 270 

Eirikr Magnusson, king of Norway: 351 

Eirikr pfkr, of the Baglar: 185 n. 222 

Eirikr T6fason, of the Baglar: 185 n. 222 

Elie de St Gille: 371 

Elis saga: 360, 371 

Emmanuel Commenos, Greek emperor: 93 

England / English: 2, 5, 8, 12, 20, 21, 23, 30, 
38, 96, 98, 100, 103-05, 108, 157, 159, 
162, 181, 185, 188, 194, 251, 269-71, 
361, 369 

and Bannockburn, battle of: 103 

and H4kon IV H4konarson: 8, 12, 96, 
98—-100, 104-05, 370-72 

and Haraldr hardrddi: 9, 251 

and pilgrims: 23 

and Raghnall mac Gofraidh (Ragnaldr 
Gudfrodsson): 124 

loanword: 177 

See also A£lfgar, earl of Mercia; Alfred the 
Great; Becconsall; Courcy, John de; 
Edmund, king of East Anglia, saint; 
Edmund I, king of England; Edward 
the Confessor, king of England; 
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Edward I, king of England; Furness, 
Cumbria/Lancashire; Hastings, 
battle of; Henry IL king of England; 
Henry IIL king of England; Hugh, 
earl of Shrewsbury; John, king of 
England; King's Lynn; Lancashire; St 
Albans; Simon de Montfort; York 
Eòghan mac Donnchadha, lord of Argyll: 110 
Erlendr pékr (Herlaut Pic): 6, 183, 185 n. 222 
Erlingr of Straumey: 210, 213 
Erpr, Audr's freedman: 285-86, 289, 
303-04, 320-21 
Essex Street West, Dublin, excavation: 339 
Eucharist: 127, 153 
Eyjafjòrdur, Iceland: 345 
Eyjélfr P6rdisarson: 20, 360 
Eyrbyggja saga (“Saga of the People of Eyri'): 
20-21, 295 
Eyrar, Iceland: 204 
Eyri in Arnarfjòrdur, Iceland: 290 
Eyvindr austmadr (“Eastman'): 289, 297, 
310, 326 


Fair Isle: 204 

Faroe Islands / Faeroes: 2, 216, 262, 294 

Farquhar, earl of Ross, daughter of: 192 

Feilan (F4el4n): 281-82, 289, 291, 294, 
297, 300, 302, 304, 312, 316, 318, 
344-46, 359 

Félire Oenguso (“The Calendar of Oengus'): 
65, 81-83, 120 

Fergus mac Réich: 140, 148 

Fergus of Galloway: 148 

Fifth Court, Iceland: 276 

Filippus Simonsson: 6, 181, 185 

Finechruth (kin-likeness'): 173 

Finghin Mac Carthaigh, king of 
Desmond: 100 

Finn mac Mail Mòrda: 338 

Finng(h)a(i)ll (“Fair Foreigners'): 135-36, 
141, 179, 193 

Finnleikr, jarl: 199 

Finnur J6nsson: 259, 290 
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Fionnghuala, wife of Gofraidh mac 
Amhlaibh, father of Raghnall mac 
Gofraidh: 5, 159, 165, 188-90 

First Grammatical Treatise (Fyrsta 
médlfreòiritgerdin): 21, 237, 346, 374 

Flaithbertach in trostdin (“of the Pilgrim's 
Staff) Ua Néill, king of Ailech: 311 

Flann mac Conaing, king of Brega: 335 

Flann Sinna mac Mail Shechnaill: 8, 331, 
340-41 

Flann4n of Killaloe, saint, Life of: 41, 
230-32, 246 

Flateyjarbék: 260 

Flateyjarbok Annals: 25 

Flosi: 201-07, 210, 217, 259-60 

Forbflaith (Hvarflod), sister of Sigurdr of 
Orkney: 204, 235-36, 244, 290 

Forfess Fer Fdlgae (“The Siege of the Men of 
Fàlgae'): 152, 193 

fornaldarsògur (“Mythical Sagas'): 17 

Fountains Abbey (Yorkshire): 371 n. 8 

Fragmentary Annals of Ireland: 41, 176, 303, 
328, 330, 332-33, 335-38, 342, 378 

France / French: 21, 108-09, 232, 370-71 

Frederick II, emperor: 97 

Friògerdr, daughter of Kjarvalr: 297, 322, 
325, 348, 358-59, 363 

Furness, Cumbria / Lancashire: 10, 30, 32, 
113-14, 143, 159-60, 163, 166 n. 118 

Fyrsta mdlfreòiritgerdin. See First 
Grammatical Treatise 

Faereyinga saga (“Saga of the Faeroe 
Islanders'): 294 


Gaill, Gall (“Foreigner(s)'): 23, 33, 171 n. 152 
Gailedin, of Leinster: 130 
Gall-Gaidil (“Foreigner-Irish'): 15, 282 
Galloway: 161, 167 n. 128, 172, 251 

Rhinns of: 172, 172 n. 162, 251 

See also Alan of Galloway; Fergus of 

Galloway 
gallowglasses, led by Mac Scelling: 152 and 
n. 56, 167-68 n. 128 
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Garmoran: 110 

garrda / gardr (“house-plot'): 30, 31 n. 99, 
177 n. 179 

Geirmundr herkonungr (“Warrior King): 296 

gelt (battle-induced terror”): S7, 79, 
106-07, 118 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia regum 
Britanniae: 153 

Gerald of Wales: 160 

Topographia Hibernica (Trish 
Topography) 
date of: 5, 62 
Konungs skuggsjd, compared to: 
62-85, 89-92, 94, 106-07, 
114-21 

motifs: 66-83, 89-92, 94 
place-names: 68-73, 92 
sources: 62, 73, 78 

Germany: 23, 251, 270 

gic-goc: 15; see also Gall-Gaidil 

Gilli, bishop of Limerick: 30 

Gilli, descendant of Kjarvalr: 224-26, 363 

Gilli, jarl of the Hebrides: 204-05, 210, 217, 
243-45 

Giolla Criost, son of Muirchertach: 6, 111 

Giolla Easpaig mac Dubhghaill. See Ospakr 
sudreyski 

Gisl IIlugason: 20, 360, 377 

Gisli Sigurdsson: 17 

Gisls bàttr Illugasonar (“The Tale of Gisl 
Illugason'): 20, 22, 41, 307-08, 321, 
360, 377 

Gizurr fsleifsson, bishop of Skilholt: 
276, 344 

Gizurr Porvaldsson, jarl: 350 

Gjaflaug Kjallaksdéttir, wife of Bjorn 
austreni: 295 

Glas Gaibnenn, mythological cow: 141, 
157, 193 

Glendalough (Glumelaga): 52, 62, 74-75, 
85,93,95, 113-14, 116, 118 

Glenn Ma4ma, battle of (999): 9, 143, 169, 
171, 220 
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Glj6mall frakonungr (“king of the Irish'): 
285-86, 289-90, 298, 300-01, 304, 
306, 309, 314, 318, 320-21, 324, 
358, 361 
Glun Iarainn (Jarnkné), king of Dublin: 219 
Gnimbéolu: 281-82 
Gododdin, Welsh poem: 149 n. 42 
Godredus, son of Sytric: 9, 172-73, 252 
Goedheer, Albertus J.: 220, 224, 240 
Gofraid mac Arailt (Gudfredr Haraldsson), 
king of Man and the Isles: 170-71, 
242-45 
Gofraid Méranach / Mérach (Guòfreòr 
Crovan), king of Man and Dublin: 
9-11, 32,134, 147, 177, 180, 190, 
253-56 
ancestor (great-grandfather) of 
Raghnall mac Gofraidh (Ragnaldr 
Gudfredsson): 124, 134-35, 138, 
147, 173-74, 177, 19 
death of: 253 
succession to kingship of Man: 10, 124, 
168-73, 251 
Gofraid ua hfmair (Gudfredr grandson of 
fvarr): 174 
Gofraid ua Ragnaill, king of Dublin: 9—10, 
32, 170, 252-53 
Gofraidh mac Amhlaibh (Gudfredr 
ÀAleifsson), king of Man and Dublin, 
father of Raghnall mac Gofraidh: 11, 32, 
159, 165-68, 173-74, 180-81, 188-91 
marriage of: 5, 159, 165 
Gofraidh, son of Raghnall mac Gofraidh: 25, 
181-82, 192 
Gongu-Hrélfr (Rollo): 292, 316, 320-21, 
325, 358, 362 
Gormlaith, daughter of Flann Sinna: 341-42 
Gormlaith (Kormlod), wife of Amlaib 
Cuar4n and of Brian Béroma: 174, 
204-05, 207, 211, 219, 227-28, 
234-36, 242, 249, 261, 290 
Gormlaith (Kormlod), daughter of Kjarvalr. 
See Kormlod 
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Gormr, king of Denmark: 270-71 
Gospatrick: 6, 111 
Gottskdlk's Annals: 25 n. 72 
Grdgds (“Grey Goose (Law)'): 20-21 
Grani (Gregorius, Gréine), bishop of Dublin: 
31-32 
Greenland: 46, 66, 93-94, 104, 257, 272, 
275-76, 374 
and H4kon IV H4konarson: 7, 97, 105, 
370, 377 
and Nidaréss, archdiocese of: 22 
Gréine. See Grani 
Gregorius. See Grani 
Grélod (*Grellaith?), daughter of Bjartmarr: 
285, 290, 301, 314, 319-21, 358-59 
Grey Abbey (Iugum Dei), Co. Down: 
143, 160 
Griffin Wilson, Margo: xi 
Grimr kamban. See Kamban (Cambain) 
Gruffydd ap Cynan, king of Gwynedd: 
184, 305 
Gudbrandur Vigfusson: 278, 311, 323 
Gudey: 98 
Gudmundr Arason, Icelandic bishop: 293 
Gudmundr inn riki (“the Mighty): 294 
Gudny Bodvarsdéttir: 349, 353 
Guàridr Màsdéttir: 296 
Gulabingslog (“Laws of the Gula Assembly 
District'): 275 
Gunnar Haàmundarson of Hlidarendi: 326 
Gunnar Lambason: 205-06, 255 
Gunnlaugr Leifsson: 313 
Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu (“The Saga of 
Gunnlaugr Serpent-Tongue'): 220 
Gwynn, Aubrey: 28, 61 


Hadrian, pope: 270 

Hafisfjord, battle of: 244 n. 125, 303 

Haki Antonsson: 261 n. 179 

H4ékon, jarl, brother of Filippus Simonsson: 
24, 185 

Hdékon IV Hikonarson, king of Norway: 
6-8, 12, 24, 26, 37, 39, 123, 182, 197, 
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257, 264-65, 350, 355, 360, 370, 
371-72, 375 
accession of: 6, 96 
coronation of: 7, 96 
death of: 8, 12, 43, 96, 99 
and Duggals leidsla, patronage of: 41, 90, 
107-09, 257 
and Greenland: 7, 97, 105, 370 
Hebrides and Man, submissions from: 
6-7, 110-11 
and Ireland, ambitions for: 8, 85, 87, 
96-105, 109, 113, 371-72 
Konungs skuggsjd, commissioning of: 7, 36, 
40, 43-44, 77, 85, 88, 92, 94, 107, 
257, 356, 366-67, 370, 372-73 
reputation of: 96-97, 370-72 
and Tristrams saga ok [sondar, patronage 
of: 41, 108-09, 371 
H4kon V Magnusson, king of Norway: 104, 
351-52 
H4kon of Hladir, jarl: 260 
Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar. See under Sturla 
Pòrdarson 
Hd4lfdanar saga Eysteinssonar (“The Saga of 
Hilfdan Son of Eysteinn'): 322 
Haliday, Charles: 330 
Halld6rr Gudmundarson: 213, 217 
Hallseth, Benedicte: 85-87 
Hallvardr, saint: 373 
Hallvardr gu/lskòr (“Gold-shoe'): 350 
Halpin, Andrew: 176 
Hamondus (H4mundr), son of Iola: 255-56 
Harald, bishop of Sodor: 22 
Haraldr hérfagri (“Fair-hair'): 244 n. 125, 269 
n. 10, 270-71, 285, 294-96, 303 
Haraldr hardrddi (Hard Ruler'): 9, 12 n. 9, 251 
Haraldr Maddadarson, jarl of Orkney: 6, 150, 
235, 244, 303 
sons of: 185 
Haraldr the Black (Harallt ddu, Aralt): 
168-71, 174 
Haralds saga Dofrafòstra (“The Saga of 
Haraldr the Foster-son of Dofri'): 378 
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Hàrekr, king: 322 
Hàrekr in Njd/ls saga: 210, 217 
Hastings, battle of (1066): 251 
Haukr Erlendsson: 3, 6, 8, 10, 20, 351-52 
ancestry of: 344, 347-50, 353-55, 
357-58, 361 
See also Landndmabdk, recensions, 
Hauksbék 
Hauksbòk. See Landndmabdk, recensions, 
Hauksbòk 
Haycock, Marged: 183 n. 215 
Hebrides. See Isles, Kingdom of the 
Heimskringla (“The Globe of the World”): 
198, 280 
Helga, daughter of Kjallakr enn gam/i: 295 
Helgi bjdla: 281-83, 355; see also Bjéla 


Helgi enn magri (“the Lean'): 281, 291, 297, 


310, 326, 345-46, 355 

Helgi Njiélsson: 203 

Helgi Ottarsson: 282, 292, 320 

Hennessy, William: 124 

Henry II, king of England: 5, 158 

Henry IIL king of England: 7-8, 99— 100, 
105, 110, 372 

Herlaut Pic. See Erlendr pékr 

Hermann P4lsson: 326 

Hildr Skeggjad6ttir, wife of Nj4ll 
Sigmundarson: 309 

Hines, John, 218, 220, 323 

hirò | Hiròskrd (“Retinue, Law of the 
Retinue'): 351-53 

Histoire des ducs de Normandlie et des rois 
d'Angleterre: 161 

Historia Grufydd ap Cynan (“History of 
Grufydd son of Cynan'): 305 

Hjorleifr: 272, 275-76, 287, 319, 346 

Hladir (Trondheim): 260, 377; see also 
Nidardéss 

Hnokkan (Cnoccan?): 281-82, 286, 289, 


291, 294, 298, 302, 304, 312-14, 316, 


318, 326 
H6lar, Iceland: 22, 275, 326, 344-45 
Holm Cultram: 143, 160 
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Holm Olsen, Ludvig: 44-45 

H6lmur on Akranes, Iceland: 288 

Holy Land, the: 23, 361 

Horm, leader of Danair (Danes): 336 

Horn, Iceland: 272 

Hornafjòrdr: 202, 204 

Hoskuldr, purchaser of Melkorka: 
307, 320 

Hoskuldr Huitanesgodi (Priest of 
Hvitanes'): 258 

Hovedgyakloster, Norway: 108, 371 

Hoy, Orkney: 368 

Hrafn Hlymreksfari (“Limerick Farer') 
Oddsson: 19, 27-28, 273, 275, 361 

Hrafh enn raudi (“the Red'): 210, 212, 217, 
223, 257-58, 263 

Hreinn Benediktsson: 21 

Hréaldr bjoòla: 281 

Hr696lfr, bishop: 288 

Hrollaugr: 326, 344 

Hrossey (Orkney Mainland): 202, 204, 206 

Hudson, Benjamin: 218, 220, 226, 240-42, 
246, 250, 292, 302, 368 

Hugh de Lacy. See Lacy, Hugh de 

Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury: 184, 241 

Hungrvaka (“The Hunger-Waker'): 19, 
41, 376 

Hvarflod. See Forbflaith 

Hvitramannaland, mythical “White Men's 
Land': 27 


[mar (fvarr), ninth-century king of Dublin: 8, 
331, 339, 342 

fmar (fvarr) of Waterford: 219 

[mar mac Arailt (fvarr Haraldsson), eleventh- 
century king of Dublin, father of 
Gofraid Méranach: 9, 169-71, 329 

Immram Brain (“The Voyage of Bran'): 
154-55 

Immram Maile Duin: 68 n. 34 

immrama (“voyage tales”): 27; see also 
Immram Brain and Immram Maile 
Duin 
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Inber Colptha, estuary of the river Boyne: 
131-32, 164 
Inch Abbey, Co. Down: 143, 160 
Inchcleraun / Inisclodran: 52, 73-74, 85, 
91, 117 
Ingi II Bàrdarson, king of Norway: 5, 6, 24, 
37,43, 104, 110-11, 123, 181-82, 
184-87, 366, 370, 372 
accession of: 5 
death of: 6 
Ingibjorg, daughter of H4kon V: 351 
Ingé6lfr Arnarson: 272, 276 
Inhisgluer / Inis Gluair: 49, 69, 84, 95, 116 
Iona: 2, 15, 133, 143, 174, 181-82, 187 
n. 229, 310 
Irish Grammatical Tracts: 140, 144 n. 13, 
146-47, 178 n. 188 
Irrus Domnann: 69, 116 
Islay: 170 
fsleifr, bishop of Skilholt: 344 
Llendinga saga. See under Sturla P6rdarson 
Llendingabòok. See under Ari enn froòi (“the 
Learned') Porgilsson 
Llendingasògur (Sagas of Icelanders): 198 
Isles, Kingdom of the; Hebrides/Scottish/ 


Northern/Western; Hebridean(s): 1, 2, 


6,7-10, 11, 15, 16, 18, 21, 25, 26, 32, 


41, 97-100, 102-05, 109-12, 124, 126, 


150, 179-83, 185, 195, 197, 204, 210, 
217, 229-32, 241-43, 245, 248-49, 
251-56, 280, 293, 308-10, 328, 355, 
362, 369, 371, 374 
and Clontarf, battle of: 200, 229, 242, 
248-49, 251, 255 
and Dublin, founding of: 32 


and H4kon IV H4konarson: 6-8, 97—100, 


102-05, 109-12, 371 

and Hàkon V: 104 

and Magnus II Haraldsson: 9, 12 

and multilingual literacy: 112 

Treaty of Perth: 8, 100 

See also Aralt mac Amhlaibh (Haraldr 
Aleifsson), king of Man and the 
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Isles; Christian, bishop of Man and 
the Isles; Cronica regum Mannie et 
Insularum; Dubhghall mac Ruaidhri 
of Clann Shomharlaidhe; Dùngal, 
son of Gofraid mac Arailt king of 
Man and the Isles; Echmarcach mac 
Ragnaill; Gilli, jarl of the Hebrides; 
Giolla Criost, son of Muircheartach; 
Gofraid mac Arailt (Gudfredr 
Haraldsson), king of Man and the 
Isles; Gofraid Méranach (Gudfreòdr 
Crovan), king of Man and Dublin; 
Maghnus mac Amhlaibh (Magnus 
Aleifsson) ; Koli (Nicholas), bishop; 
Ospakr sudreyski (“The Hebridean'); 
Patrekr (Pàtraic), Hebridean bishop; 
Sigurdr sudreyski (“the Hebridean'); 
Sodor, bishopric of (Man and the 
Isles); Somharlaidhe mac Giolla 
Brighde of Argyll and the Isles 

Iuan brist (Priest'): 25-26, 112-13 

[varr, son of Ragnarr lodbrok (“Shaggy 

Breeches'): 271 
[varr Haraldsson. See [mar mac Arailt, king 
of Dublin 
fvarr of Waterford. See [mar of Waterford 


Jakob Benediktsson: 279, 300, 308, 326, 
330, 349 
Jàrnkné. See Glùn Iarainn, king of Dublin 
Jdrnsida (“Ironside”): 350-51, 353 
Jesch, Judith: xi, 16, 247, 313 
Jòn Jéhannesson: 240 
J6an. See J6n Qgmundarson 
Jocelin of Furness, Life of Patrick: 30, 32, 
160, 246 
Jòhan enn irski (“the Irishman'): 19, 21, 266, 
312, 361 
John, king of England: 6, 156-57, 162-63, 
182, 194, 366 
accession of: 5 
Ireland, expedition to as king (1210): 6, 
161, 181, 185-86, 195 
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as Lord of Ireland: 5, 160-62 
Man, attack on: 162, 181, 185-86, 195 
John V, pope: 270 
John de Courcy. See Courcy, John de 
John FitzThomas FitzGerald: 100 
John of Tynemouth, Life of Petroc: 113 
Jolduhlaup. See Cenn Léime 
Jòn Jéhannesson: 240 
J6n Ogmundarson, bishop of Hélar: 326, 
344-45 
J6n Sigmundarson: 305, 320 
Jòn Porgeirsson, priest: 288 
Jònsboòk (TJòn's Book”): 350-51, 353 
Jordan d'Exeter, sheriff of Connacht: 7, 102 
Jòrsalafari (Jerusalem Farer'): 19 
Jorundr Ketilsson enn kristni (“the 
Christian”): 284, 355-56 
Jude, saint: 183 
Justin: 93 


Kadall (Cathal): 280, 285, 287-88, 291-92, 


298, 300, 312, 317 


Kadlin (Caitlin), daughter of Gongu-Hrélfr: 


282, 292, 304, 314-16, 319-21, 325, 
358, 362 

Kalman (Colmain): 293, 302, 312-13, 316 

Kamban (Cambin): 281-82, 289, 291, 
293-94, 302, 304, 312, 314-15, 318 

Kantaraborg. See Kincora 

Kiri Solmundarson: 201, 204, 206, 242-43, 
248, 255, 260 

Karlamagnus saga (“Charlemagne's 
Saga'): 371 

Karli Kondlsson, freedman of Hrélfr 
Ulfsson: 299 

Katrin Dòra Valdimarsd6éttir: xii 

Kenmare, Co. Kerry: 7, 100 

kennings: 151 n. 52, 178, 218 

Kerti nagh / Kertinagh: 50, 71-72, 75, 
85, 117 

Kerbjdlfadr, foster-son of Brjann (Brian 
Bòrama): 204-05, 211-13, 217, 
223-24, 235-37, 239 
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Kesh caves, Co. Sligo: 143, 191 n. 248 
Ketilbjorn: 344 
Ketill Bresason: 279, 284, 288, 356 
Ketill enn fiflski (“the Foolish'): 355 
Ketill flatnefr (Flat Nose'): 281-82, 284, 
288-89, 293-94, 299, 309 
Ketill gufa (“Steam”): 300 
Ketill Porsteinsson, bishop of H6lar: 275, 
299, 345 
Ketill Porsteinsson, grandson of Ketill 
flatnefr: 299 
Kevin, saint. See C6emgen of Glendalough, 
saint 
Kienanus, saint. See Cianan, saint 
Kildare: 338 n. 258, 342 
Killaloe, Co. Clare: 15, 27-28, 230-32, 235 
Kincora (Cenn Corad / Kantaraborg/ 
Kunnjiéttaborg), Co. Clare: 204, 210, 
235-37, 239 
King's Lynn: 369 
Kintyre: 150, 167 n. 128, 242-43, 245 
Kirkjubzer, Iceland: 355 
Kirkstead Abbey (Lincolnshire): 371 n. 8 
Kjallakr (Cellach): 236, 292, 294-95, 
297-99, 307, 312, 317, 319, 326, 333, 
338, 343 
Kjalnesinga saga (“The Saga of the People of 
Kjalarnes'): 41, 377-78 
Kjaran (Ciaran): 296, 314-15 
Kjartan: 21, 296-97, 303, 306-07, 312, 317, 
320, 358 
Kjarvalr (Cerball) frakonungr (“king of the 
Irish”): 4, 19, 39—40, 236, 270-73, 276, 
278, 288, 291, 298-99, 317 
descent from, claims to: 226, 265-66, 
275,277, 282, 286-87, 293, 295, 
297, 301, 310, 319-22, 324-30, 344, 
346-50, 354-58, 361-63, 367 
as historical person: 325, 327 
as Cerball mac Dungaile: 
328-38, 343 
as Cerball mac Muirec4in: 


338-43, 363 
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Klefsan: 58-59, 72, 81, 83-84, 89, 92, 
107, 120 
Kolbeinn: 206 
Koli (Nicholas), bishop of Sodor: 22, 
113, 182 
Kollr, foster-brother of Orlygr enn gamli (“the 
Old”), 309-10 
Kolskeggr enn vitri (“the Wise): 8, 10, 
267-68 
Kolumba (Kolumkilli / Columba / Colum 
Cille): 288, 296, 299, 309-10, 312-14, 
319, 356, 358 
Kolumkilli. See Kolumba 
Kond4ll (Conall): 284-86, 288-89, 299, 301, 
309, 313-14, 317 
Konungasògur (“Sagas of Kings): 198 
Konungs skuggsjd (“The King's Mirror'): 3, 
4, 12, 18, 28-29, 36-37, 43, 104, 123, 
265, 296, 365, 367, 368, 376-77 
Antiquity, historical personages of: 93, 105 
authorship: 44-45, 63, 356 
biblical kings: 93, 105 
date of: 3, 7, 40, 44, 95-96 
and Hikon IV: 7, 36, 39, 40-41, 43, 77, 
85, 88, 92, 94, 107, 257, 356, 
366-67, 370-71, 373 
and multilingualism: 112-14 
place-names: 62, 68-72, 79-82, 84, 92, 
105, 107, 369 
sources: 13, 28, 45, 61-63, 66-69, 75, 77, 
78-79, 83-92, 97, 105-07, 109-10, 
113-14, 366-67, 371, 375 
structure: 44-45 
themes: 44-45, 107 
See also “Wonders of Ireland' 
Kòri (Cuirre?): 300, 314 
Kormdkr (Cormac), son of Dalla 
Onundard6éttir: 295, 300-01, 
313-14, 317 
Kormdks saga (“Kormd4kr's Saga”): 295, 300 
Kormlod (Gormlaith), daughter of Kjarvalr: 
235, 281, 290, 298, 301, 311, 314, 319, 
325, 348 
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Kormlod, wife of Amlaib Cuaran and of 
Brian Bòrama. See Gormlaith 

Kristin, wife of Philip of Castile: 97, 371 

Kruse, Arne: 23 

Kunnjittaborg. See Kincora 

Kviéran (Cuaran). See Amlaib Cuaran 

Kvitingsgy, peace accord of (1208): 6, 181, 
194 

Kylfir, king: 204-05, 237-39 

Kylan (Cuilean): 293, 302, 312, 317 


Lacy, Hugh de: 6, 95, 104, 160-63, 181, 186, 
194-95 
Lacy, Walter de: 160-62 
laigheng / leidangr (“ships, ship-levy'): 135, 
177 n. 179, 187 
Laithlinn: 23; see also Lochla(i)nn 
Lancashire: 6, 162, 181 
landndm (“settlement'): 4-5, 8, 11, 14, 22, 
24, 26, 39, 265, 271, 281-82, 285, 287, 
297-98, 304, 317, 327-28, 338, 343, 
346, 350, 359, 365, 367, 369, 372, 373, 
377, 378; see also Landniamabòk 
Landndmabdk (“The Book of Settlements'): 
3, 12, 18, 27-28, 37, 244, 365, 
370, 378 
and Bede's Historia ecclesiastica: 
273, 276 
date of: 3, 266, 36 
Gaelic names in: 3-4, 13, 17, 19, 39—40, 
84, 234-36, 266, 272-74, 276-329, 
332-34, 338, 341-43, 367-69 
and ancestry, prestigious: 4, 39—40, 
319-44, 346-50, 353-63, 367, 
372, 377 
conclusions concerning: 312-19 
transmission of: 277-319, 373 
introduction: 268-72 
Llendingabok, compared to: 266, 
271-73, 275-76, 287, 312, 
319, 326 
orthography: 72, 84, 234, 236, 
279-319, 343 
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and papar: 268-69, 272-73, 355 
prototype of: 346, 359-60, 362 
recensions: 377 
Hauksbdòk: 3, 6, 8, 20, 23, 25, 
267-68, 280-82, 284-93, 
295-303, 305-06, 308-11, 313, 


316, 318, 320-21, 323, 326, 346, 


349, 358 

Melabdk: 8, 267-68, 276, 292, 
295-96, 300, 309, 312, 316, 
318-19, 321, 358, 360 

Skardsarbok: 268, 285, 295, 298 

Sturlub6k: 8, 23, 267-68, 280-93, 
295-306, 310-11, 316, 318, 
320-21, 323, 326, 346-47, 
358, 362 

*Styrmisbdék: 6, 8, 267-68, 272, 


276-77, 285, 287, 292, 295, 297, 


299, 309, 312, 316, 318, 327, 
357, 360 
Pòrdarbòk: 268 
sources: 13, 17, 270-71, 273, 316, 358 
stemma: 268 
structure: 267 
transmission 
literate: 266, 278, 280, 288, 314-16, 319 
oral: 13, 17, 84, 266, 278, 281, 283, 
285-89, 292-93, 300, 303, 306, 
308, 312, 314-17, 362, 
367-69, 377 
Langanes, Iceland: 272 
Largs, battle of (1263): 97, 99 
Laurence, saint: 93 
Laxdala saga (“The Saga of the People of 
Lax4rdalur'): 21, 262, 304, 307-08, 
324, 378 
and ancestry, prestigious: 355, 358 
Lebar Glind Da Lacha (“The Book of 
Glendalough'): 62, 113 
Lebor na Cert (“The Book of Rights'): 
30, 32 
Lehmann, Karl: 226, 259 


Léim Làira. See Cenn Léime 
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Leinster: 34, 68, 120, 173, 219, 229, 336, 338 
n. 258, 339, 342 n. 274 
kings of: 8-9, 170, 171 n. 148, 172, 174, 
196, 200 n. 7, 227 n. 54, 251, 305, 
328, 338-41, 363, 367 
men of: 130, 171, 220, 229-30, 242, 
334-36, 342 
See also Book of Leinster; Cerball mac 
Muirecdin, king of Leinster; Diarmait 
mac Mail na mB6, king of Leinster; 
Donnchad mac Gilla Phàtraic, king 
of Osraige and Leinster; Dunlang 
son of Tuathal, king of Leinster; 
Gailedin, of Leinster 
Ler son of Midir: 129, 156 
Leo VI, Byzantine emperor: 270 
Leofric, earl of Mercia: 9 
Lewis, Isle of: 182 
Lia Fd4il (“stone of FA): 76, 85, 151-52, 188 
Liffey, river: 248, 342 n. 274 
Limerick: 2, 19, 26-28, 227-28, 239, 248, 
273,275, 361 
Lismore, Co. Waterford: 231 
Llanbedrgoch, Red Wharf Bay: 184 
Llanfaes, Anglesey: 143, 183-84 
Lloyd, J. H. (John): 224 
Lloyd, John, eighteenth-century traveller: 274 
Lochla(i)nn / Llychlyn / Lochlannach 
(“Norway, Norwegian”): 23-24, 101, 
135, 148, 176, 183 n. 212 and n. 213, 
187, 333-36 
Léegaire mac Néill: 31 
Loghica / Loch Sca (Lake of Healing'): 48, 69, 
84, 116 
long (“ship”): 35, 80, 176-77, 187 n. 227 
longa (navis) (“ship'): 177 n. 180 
Lònnroth, Lars: 259, 263 
Loop Head, Co. Clare: 28, 273-74 
Lorc4n mac Condligiin: 238 
Lough Derg, Co. Donegal: 72 
Lough Ennell, Co. Westmeath: 339 
Lough Erne / Loghaerne: 50, 71-72, 84-85, 
94, 117 
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Lough Neagh / Logheehag / Loch nEchach: 
47,67-68, 71, 84, 94, 115, 117 

Lough Ree / Log(h)ri: 49, 52, 70-71, 73-74, 
84-85, 95, 117 

Louis the Pious: 266 n. 2, 294 

Louis, son of Louis “the German': 270 

Lugaid Mac Con: 77 

Lugh Limhfhada of Tara: 128 

Lunan (Lonan): 281-82, 289, 291, 294, 
301-02, 304, 312-13, 316, 318 

Lynch, John, Cambrensis Eversus (“(Gerald) 
the Welshman Refuted'): 94 

Lysekloster, Norway: 108, 371 


Mac Conglinne: 83 

Mac Giolla Easpaig, Dénall: 274 

Mac Rustaing: 81, 83, 120 

Mac Shamhri4in, Ailbhe: 113 

MacNeill, Eoin: 103, 113 

Maddaòdr frakonungr (king of the Irish”): 
280, 296, 308, 312, 315, 320, 323-24, 
357-58 

Maddadr Melmarason, jarl of Orkney: 
303, 323 

Mael Brigte mac Torndéin, head of Armagh 
and Iona: 310 

Mael Ciarain mac Ròndàin: 334 

Mael Coluim mac Cinéeda: 244 

Mael Coluim mac Domnaill: 244 

Mael Finnia mac Flannacdin: 339-40 

M4el Maedòic. See Malachy 

Mael Mithig mac Flannac4in: 340 

M4el Muire, mother of Donnchad mac Gilla 
Phàtraic of Osraige: 328 

Mael Sechnaill mac Domnaill: 219-20 


M4ael Sechnaill mac M4ele Ruanaid: 331, 333, 


335-36 
Maelbern: 141, 179 


Maghnus mac Amhlaibh (Magnus Aleifsson), 


nephew of Raghnall mac Gofraidh: 7, 
24-25, 102, 182, 190 

Maghnus Ua Conchobhair, Connacht 
ruler: 151 
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Magnus I gédi (“the Good”) Olifsson, king of 
Norway: 222-23 
Magnus II Haraldsson, king of Norway: 9 
Magnis III berfettr (“Barelegs'), king of 
Norway: 10, 12 n. 9, 25, 227, 230, 
253-54, 307, 374 
death of: 20 
descendants of: 32-33, 348 
expeditions of: 166, 184, 241, 245, 360, 
372, 377 
Magnis VI lagabetir (Law-mender'), king 
of Norway (as Magnus IV, king of 
Sweden): 8, 12, 97, 100, 350-51, 356 
Magniss saga Hdkonarsonar (“The Saga of 
Magnus son of Hàkon'): 24 
Malachy (M4el Maedéic): 112 
Males, Mikael: xi, 197 n. 1 
(Manannàn) mac Lir: 129, 154 n. 63 and 
n. 66, 155-56, 193 
Man, Isle of / Manx: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 16, 22, 24-26, 30, 32, 33, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 100, 102, 104, 109-12, 114, 123, 
150, 152, 164, 167-68, 172, 184, 200, 
208, 230-32, 242-46, 248-56, 260, 
264, 265, 301, 316, 328, 362, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374 
See also Amlaib (Aleifr Gudfredsson), 
son of Gofraid Mér4nach, king of 
Man; Aralt mac Amhlaibh (Haraldr 
Aleifsson), king of Man and the 
Isles; Christian, bishop of Man and 
the Isles; Cronica regum Mannie et 
Insularum; Dungal, son of Gofraid 
mac Arailt king of Man and the 
Isles; Echmarcach mac Ragnaill 
(Ragnaldsson; Rognvaldsson); 
Gofraid mac Arailt (Gudfredr 
Haraldsson), king of Man and the 
Isles; Gofraid Méranach (Gudfreòdr 
Crovan), king of Man and Dublin; 
Gofraidh mac Amhlaibh (Gudfredr 
Aleifsson), king of Man and Dublin; 
John, king of England, Man, attack 
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on; Hékon IV H4konarson, king 
of Norway, Hebrides and Man, 
submissions from; John, king of 
England, attack on; Koli (Nicholas), 
bishop; Peel; Rushen; Sodor, 
bishopric of (Man and the Isles) 
Margadr. See Murchad, son of Brian B6rama 
Marianus Scottus, Chronicon: 200, 251 
Marks, bishop of Sodor and Man: 22, 25 
Marner, Astrid: 310 
Marstrander, Carl: 15, 84, 234, 281, 283, 315 
Matudian mac Muiredaig: 303, 323 
Maughold: 25-26, 112 
Maurice fitz Gerald: 73, 117 
Meic Charthaigh: 7, 100 
Meic / Mac Lochlainn: 5, 11, 102-03, 159, 
165, 307 
Meic / Mac Turcaill: 34, 167 n. 124, 256 
Meiler fitz Henry: 161 
Meif ner, Torsten: xi, xii 
Melar in Melasveit: 8, 267, 349 
Melbrikta Skotajarl (“jarl of the Scots'): 14 
n.15, 304 
Meldun (M4ael-duin), Scottish jarl: 285-86, 
289, 303-04, 306, 312, 320-21, 324, 
358; see also Porgeirr meldun 
Melkorka (*M4iel-corcra): 296, 304-07, 
313-14, 317, 320, 323, 358 
Melpatrekr, father of Steinredr, freedman of 
Porgrimr: 296, 304-06, 310, 312, 314, 
320-21, 324, 356, 358 
Meyer, Kuno: 29, 37, 63, 68-69, 71, 74-75, 
77-80, 83-84, 86-87, 94, 105 n. 153, 
342, 369 
Michael, bishop of Sodor: 22 
minnbak / menadach (“gruel): 272, 276, 287 
Minpakseyri: 319, 346, 359 
Molua of Killaloe, saint: 231, 246 
Monaincha, Co. Tipperary: 70-71, 73, 117 
Mòr, wife of Tadc Ua Briain: 253 
Moray: 244 
Morvern, Scotland: 179; see also Maelbern 
mòrmder (“supreme official): 321 
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Mosfell, Iceland: 344 
Muirchertach Mac Lochlainn: 11, 159, 
165, 307 
Muirchertach mac Néill Glunduib: 
174, 308 
Muirchertach Ua Briain: 10, 12 n. 9, 170-7L, 
227-28, 231, 253-55, 304, 307, 
323-24 
and *Brjdns saga, as audience for: 230, 
247-48 
death of: 228 
and Magnus berfettr: 10, 25, 32-33, 184, 
230, 254, 360, 374, 377 
Muirchertach ua Congalaig: 308 
Muirecan mac Diarmata: 342 
Mull: 2, 133, 142, 143, 179-80 
multilingualism: 26-27, 144, 264, 370, 374 
and Baile Suthach Sith Emhna: 35-36, 
112, 366, 369 
and De mirabilibus Hiberniae: 28-30, 
33, 41 
and Hrafn Hlymreksfari: 27-28 
and Konungs skuggsjd: 112-14 
and Latin literacy: 28-30, 33, 112, 114 
and Middle Irish literacy: 28, 30-36 
and Old Norse loanwords: 34-35 
and Senchas Gall Àtha Cliath: 30-36, 41 
Munch, Per Andreas: 98, 100, 102-03 
Munster: 7, 68, 70, 73, 100, 107, 115, 117, 
231, 238-39, 252, 293, 307 n. 171, 
336, 340 
kings of: 7, 170-71, 184, 228-29, 238 
n. 108, 252, 282, 307, 340, 342 n. 273 
men of: 220, 336 
Murchad (Marga9r) son of Brian B6rama: 
205, 229, 234-36, 242 
Murchad, son of Diarmait mac Mail na mB6é: 
172-73, 251-52 
Murchad mac Finn: 174 
Murchad Ua Bedll4in: 283 
musical instruments: 132, 165 
Myrgjol (Muirgel): 285, 289, 297, 304, 306, 
312, 316, 320-21, 324, 358 
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Myrkjartan fFr-akonungr (“king of the Irish'): 
296-97, 303-04, 306-08, 312, 317, 
320, 323-24, 358, 377 

Myroscough, Cistercian house: 159 

Myrùn(a) (Muirenn): 280, 296, 303, 308, 
312, 316, 320, 323, 357 


Natalis: 78 

Newgrange, Co. Meath, neolithic passage 
tombs: 143, 189 n. 238; see also Brugh 
na Béinne 

Nereidr, sister of Sigurdr of Orkney: 
243-44 

Nero, emperor: 93 

Niall Glùndub: 218, 341 

Niall Noigiallach (“of the Nine Hostages'): 
151 

Nicholas, bishop of Sodor. See Koli 

Nicholls, Kenneth: 113 n. 170 

Nidardéss (Trondheim): 2, 11, 12, 22, 166, 
183, 361, 369, 377; see also Hladir 

Nidbjorg, daughter of Bjélan: 282, 292, 320 

Nikolas gilli, of the Baglar: 185 n. 222 

Njdll (Niall) (in Landndmabòk): 286, 
289, 296, 300, 302, 308-09, 312, 
314-15, 317 


Nji4ll Porgeirsson: 200-01, 203, 206, 242-45, 


255, 258-59, 261-63, 294, 308-09, 
317, 319; see also Njdls saga 
Njdls saga (“Njall's Saga'): 3, 4, 12, 18, 24, 37, 
355, 363, 365, 370 
and battle of Clontarf: 38—39, 41, 123, 
197-98, 200-19, 221, 223-29, 
233-34, 236-51, 255, 259-64, 299, 
334, 337, 360, 362, 365, 367, 377 
date of: 3, 8, 38, 221, 262 
hell, visions of: 257-59 
and names, Irish: 67, 84, 294, 299, 301, 
308, 310-11, 319 
orthography: 84, 234, 236-39 
sources: 13, 39-40, 226, 234, 236-41, 
245-47, 367, 372, 373 
text and translation: 202-17 
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Norman/Anglo-Norman: 3, 12, 32-34, 80, 
83, 94-95, 100, 102, 108, 113-14, 124, 
184, 230, 241, 256, 292-94, 358, 362, 
366, 370-71, 375 
Ireland, invasion of: 3, 5, 7, 62, 67, 100, 
196, 248 
Normanization: 94 
orthography: 67-68, 70, 72, 74-75, 102, 
114, 366 
names: 108, 114, 292-92, 312-13 n. 192, 
316, 321, 362 
See also Courcy, John de; Jordan d'Exeter, 
sheriff of Connacht; Gerald of Wales; 
Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury; Lacy, 
Hugh de; Lacy, Walter de; Robert, 
abbot of Lysekloster; Roche family 
Normandy: 292, 316, 319-20 
Norwegian Insular Viking zone: 1, 5, 22, 
29-30, 36, 108, 164, 170, 185, 197, 
227-28, 230, 232-33, 239—41, 243, 
245-46, 248, 255, 299, 327, 366, 370 


O'Brien, M. A.: 280, 282, 284, 288, 297, 302 

O'Connor, Ralph: xi 

O Corr4in, Donnchadh: 36, 226-37, 239-41, 
247-48, 275, 278, 298, 304, 307, 315, 
328-30, 332-35, 268, 368, 374 

O Cuiv, Brian: 127, 133-34, 141, 
147-48, 179 

O'Curry, Eugene: 273-74 

6 Déilaigh, Muireadhach Albanach: 144 n. 13 

Oddaverjar, Icelandic chieftain-family: 348 

Oddr Snorrason: 376 

O Domhnaill, Niall Garbh, elegy for: 155 
n. 70; see also O hUiginn, Tuathal 

Oenach Tailten: 80, 119 

GOengus / Mac ind Oic (“the Son of the Young 
One'), deity; see also Tuatha Dé Danann 

ogam: 15, 25-27, 113, 232 

6 hUiginn, Tuathal, elegy by: 155 n. 70; see 
also O Domhnaill, Niall Garbh 

Oistin (Eysteinn), son of Amlaib: 331 

Olsfr kvdran. See Amlaib Cuaran 
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OIlsfr I Tryggvason, king of Norway: 175-76, 
178, 200, 259-63, 376-77 
OI4fr II Haraldsson, king of Norway, saint: 
230, 372-73 
Olsfr / Oleifr feilan (“Wolfling'): 19, 273, 
275-76, 289, 297, 300, 319, 345-46, 
355, 359 
Olsfr pd (Peacock'): 320 
Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar (“The Saga of Olsfr 
Son of Tryggvi'): 175, 260 
O Ocs Gwrtheyrn Gwrtheneu (From the Age 
of Vortigern'): 150, 183 
Orgain Denna Rig (“The Destruction of Dind 
Rig): 36 
Orkney / Orcadians: 2, 8, 12, 16, 18, 22, 
25-26, 32, 99, 101, 104, 108-9 n. 158, 
166 n. 122, 198, 201-02, 204-05, 207, 
210, 217, 222, 229, 231, 242—43, 246, 
248-49, 255 n. 157, 262, 303, 323, 362, 
368-69 
jarls of: 6, 9, 27, 38, 150, 168 n. 131, 185, 
197, 198, 221, 224, 235, 240-43, 
245, 248-49, 259, 261, 270-71, 290, 
303, 321, 327 
See also Forbflaith (Hvarflod), sister 
of Sigurdr of Orkney; Haraldr 
Maddadarson, jarl of Orkney; Hoy; 
Hrossey; Nereidr, sister of Sigurdr 
of Orkney; Orkneyinga saga; Sigurdr 
enn digri (“the Stout') Hlodvisson, 
jarl of Orkney; Porfinnr, jarl of 
Orkney 
Orkneyinga saga (“The Saga of the Orkney 
Islanders'): 4, 14 n. 15, 24, 150, 175 


n. 170, 280, 286, 288, 298, 303-04, 313, 


318, 322, 363, 375 

and battle of Clontarf: 38, 198-201, 235, 
240-41, 245, 247, 249, 251, 256, 
343, 367 

date of: 5-6, 38, 198, 200 

sources: 13, 198, 200, 241, 247, 
367, 377 

text and translation: 199-200 
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Orpen, Goddard Henry: 100 

Orri Vésteinsson: 279 

Oslo / Oslofjord: 108, 371 

Ospakr sudreyski (“the Hebridean”) (Giolla 
Easpaig Mac Dubhghaill): 6, 110-11, 
182, 185 n. 222 

Ospakr (in Njdls saga and Porsteins saga 
Sidu-Hallssonar ): 208-12, 222-23, 
232-33, 249-51, 259-60 

Osraige: 78, 118, 120, 328-30, 332, 334, 
336-39, 367; see also Cerball mac 
Duùngaile, king of Osraige; Donnchad 
mac Gilla Phitraic, king of Osraige and 
Leinster 

Ostmantown, Dublin: 248 

Ottir (Ottarr), king of Dublin: 32 

O Tuathail, Éamonn: 273-74 

Orlygr enn gamli (“the Old”): 309, 
355, 378 

Qrvar-Odds saga (“The Saga of Arrow- 
Oddr'): 378 


papar (clerics): 39, 266, 268-69, 272-73, 
275-76, 355; see also Ari enn fròòi, 
Llendingabok; Landndmabok 

parchment: 149 

Patrekr (Pitraic), Hebridean bishop: 288, 
296, 299, 306, 309-10, 312, 314-15, 
319, 355, 358 

Patrick, bishop of Dublin: 28-29, 61, 310 

Patrick (Patricius), saint: 19, 28-29, 56, 78, 
87,91,95, 107, 118, 160, 257-58, 299, 
310, 336, 376 

Dublin, conversion of: 30-31, 33-34, 
36, 246 

and harmful creatures: 66-67, 89 

in inscriptions: 112 

and Purgatory: 72 

Paul, saint: 262 

Peel: 143, 156 

Pelham, Henry: 274 

Perry, James: xi 


Perth, Treaty of (1266): 8, 12, 100, 104 


INDEX 


Peter, apostle and saint: 212, 257-58 
Petroc, saint: 113 

Philip of Castile: 97 

Pictish: 15, 34, 286, 290, 304, 321 
P6l mac Amuind: 256 

Poole, Russell: 218 

Power, Rosemary: 104, 105 n. 153 


Quinn, Judy: 258 


Radner, Joan Newlon: 246 n. 129, 328, 
332, 335 
Radruim DA Thi (Ireland): 129, 151, 161 
Raforta, daughter of Kjarvalr: 297-99, 310, 
312, 319, 325-26, 348, 363 
Raghnall mac Gofraidh / Reginaldus 
(Ragnaldr Gudfredsson): 3, 4, 5-7, 9, 
11, 24-25, 162, 173 
accession: 5, 190-91 
and Baile Suthach Sith Emhna: 3-4, 12, 
35-38, 40, 44, 95, 104, 110, 112, 
123-96, 256, 265, 316, 362, 370, 
375,377 
and Dublin: 130, 132-33, 164-75, 187, 
191-92, 195, 369 
and Eamhain, ruler of: 125-28, 139, 
153-58, 161-64, 186-88, 
191;.195S 
and Norway: 110, 125, 181-88, 370 
and Ulster: 157-64 
appearance: 137-40, 148-49, 173-74 
as ideal king: 128-30 
as leader, effective: 135-37, 149 
as leader, Norse-Gaelic: 188-90 
as Viking warrior: 38, 125, 133-35, 
140-41, 148-49, 175-80, 187— 
88, 366, 369, 375-76 
military and maritime engagements: 
133-35, 175-6 
perspective of Raghnall in Baile 
Suthach: 190-94 
ship of, Eala Dub (“Black Swan'): 136, 
139-40, 149, 178-79 
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Tara, as worthy king of: 38, 95, 112, 
125, 129-32, 149-53, 158, 161, 
164, 186, 188, 366, 376-77 
and John, king of England, 
protection of: 6, 156, 162-63, 
181, 366 
death of: 6, 162, 164, 182 
deposition of: 6, 163 
mother of: 188-90 
Welsh genealogy of: 169-70 
Ragnailt (Ragnhildr), daughter of Amlaib 
(Cuaràn): 308 
Ragnall mac P6il meic Amuind: 256 
Ragnall ua hifmair, tenth-century king of 
York: 174 
Ragnarr lodbrok (“Shaggy Breeches'): 271, 
297-98, 319, 325, 327-28, 345 
Ragnell (Ragnhildr), mother of Gruffudd ap 
Cynan: 305 
Ragnhildr, wife of Somharlaidhe of Argyll: 167 
rannaigheacht bheag metre: 145 
Raudr, grandson of Kjarvalr: 295, 298-99 
Rawlinson B502: 62 
recht aicnid (“law of nature”): 88 
Redknap, Mark: 184 n. 216 
Reginald, bishop of Sodor. See Rognvaldr 
Reykholt, Iceland: 360 
Reykjanes, Iceland: 28, 272 
Rhineland: 232 
Rhodri ap Owain: 150 
Rhodri Mawr, king of Gwynedd: 184 
Richard, bishop of Sodor: 22 
Richard fitz Gilbert de Clare (Strongbow): 196 
Robert, abbot of Lysekloster (Brother 
Robert): 108, 370-71 
Roche family, of Anglo-Norman descent: 124 
Rodrekr (Ruaidri / Ruùadrach?): 311, 314 
Rollo, duke of Normandy. See Gongu-Hrélfr 
Rome / Romans: 23, 93, 130, 149, 212, 
251-52, 258, 260, 270, 311 
Ross, Scotland: 192, 244 
Ruad4n of Lortha, saint: 77 
Ruaidhri Mac Duinn Shléibhe: 158 
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Ruaidhri Ua Conchobhair, king of 
Connacht: 159 

runic writing: 15, 25-27, 112-13, 232, 256, 
289, 301 

Rushen: 10, 30, 114, 143, 159, 163 

Russagh, Co. Meath: 81, 120 

Rognvaldr (Reginald), bishop of Sodor: 22, 
166, 192 


Sadhbh, mother of Raghnall mac Gofraidh: 
128-29, 135, 147-48, 157, 188—89 

Samuel, bishop of Dublin: 31 

Saxony: 21 

Sanas Cormaic (“Cormac's Glossary): 
155, 340 

Sayers, William: 16, 68 n. 33, 224, 238 n. 106 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Hans: 226, 259 

Scotland / Scots: 1, 2, 3-4, 7, 8, 12, 15-16, 
20-21, 24-25, 97—100, 103, 112, 144, 
161, 179 n. 190, 207, 244, 249, 251, 
282, 285-86, 292, 303-04, 306, 
320-21, 323-24, 329, 331, 359, 362, 
368, 370; see also Albanach; Alexander 
III king of Scotland; Bruce, Robert; 
Isles, Kingdom of the; M4el Coluim mac 
Cindeda; Lewis, Isle of, Mael Coluim 
mac Domnaill; Meldun, Scottish jarl; 
Morvern; Mull; Tiree; William 
the Lion 

Seghais, mouth of the river Boyne: 141-42, 
148, 193 

Selja, Norway: 376 

Sendn, saint: 74 

Senchas Gall Atha Cliath (“Tradition of the 
Foreigners of Dublin”): 30-36, 41 

Settlement of Iceland. See landndm 

Shannon river / estuary: 28, 71, 80, 85, 
94-95, 113, 273 

Shetland(s): 2, 7, 12, 100, 108-09 n. 158, 
110, 204, 262, 362 

Sichfrith (Sigfredr) son of fmar, king of 
Dublin: 331 

Sida, Iceland: 344 
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Sigtryggr Aleifsson silkiskegg (“Silkenbeard') 
(Sitriuc mac Amlaib): 8, 24, 171-72, 
174, 204-08, 218-20, 227, 252-53, 
259,328 
and battle of Clontarf: 9, 199-201, 
211-12, 220, 229, 232, 248-50, 367 
Sigurdr enn digri (“the Stout') Hlodvisson, 
jarl of Orkney: 9, 197-208, 210-12, 
217,219, 221-24, 235, 240-45, 
248-49, 255, 259, 261, 298, 343, 363 
Sigurdr enn riki (“the Mighty), jarl of 
Orkney: 244, 270-71, 304, 321, 327 
Sigurdr sudreyski (“the Hebridean”): 98—99, 
102, 111 
Simon, bishop of Sodor: 22 
Simon de Montfort: 8, 100 
Simon de Rochfort, bishop of Meath: 80 
Simon, saint: 183 
Sitriuc C4ech, grandson of fmar, father of 
Amlaib Cuaran: 8, 169, 174, 339 
Sitriuc (Sigtryggr) Cam: 293 
Sitriuc mac Amlaib, killed in Man: 252-53 
Sitriuc mac Amlaib, king of Dublin. See 
Sigtryggr Aleifsson 
Sk4lholt, Iceland: 19, 22, 275, 344, 376, 378 
Skàlholt Annals: 25 n. 72 
Skalla-Grimr: 300 
Skeggi: 207 
Skeljabrekka, Iceland: 301 
Skrelings: 374 n. 15 
Skuli Bardarson: 7, 96, 371 
Slaney, cave of: 191 n. 247 
Slieve Bloom (Bladma): 48, 68-69, 81, 84, 
95, 115 
Slyne Head. See Cenn Léime 
Smyth, Alfred: 330 
Snorri Markusson: 8, 267, 295 
ancestry of: 344, 347-49, 353-55, 357, 360 
See also Landndmabdk, recensions, 
Melabék 
Snefellsnes, Iceland: 21, 272 
Sodor, bishopric of (Man and the Isles): 
11-12, 22, 166, 181-82 


INDEX 


Solomon, biblical king: 93 
Somharlaidhe (Sumarlidi) mac Giolla 
Brighde of Argyll and the Isles: 6, 11, 
124, 152, 167-68, 179-82 
“Song of Dermot and the Earl' (Chanson de 
Dermot et du comte): 158 
Sorla bàttr (“The Tale of Sorli'): 368 
Spain: 371 
Speculum Regale. See Konungs skuggsjd 
Spitzbergen: 272 
Stad, Norway: 272, 376 
St Albans: 371 
Stamford Bridge, battle of (1066): 9, 168, 
172,177 n. 178, 251 
St David's: 92 
Steindlfr enn légi (“the Short') Hrélfsson: 19 
Steinvor, wife of Flosi: 203 
Stephen, saint: 93 
Stiklestad, battle of (1030): 372 
stiuraslong: 35 
stiurusmann / styra (“steersman' / “to steer”): 
35 
Stokes, Whitley: 278, 284, 286, 288, 290, 
292-93, 296, 300-02, 305, 307, 311, 
323 
Straumey (Stroma): 210, 213 
Sturla P6rdarson 
ancestry of: 344, 347-50, 353-58 
as chieftain: 353 
Hdkonar saga Hdkonarsonar: 8, 24, 
96-101, 111, 267, 311 
Llendinga saga: 8, 267 
See also Landndmabdk, recensions, 
Sturlubék 
Sturlunga saga, ancestry, prestigious: 
346-50 
Styrmir enn frodi (“the Learned”) K4rason: 6, 
267, 272, 276, 360 
Styrmisb6k. See Landndmabòk, recensions 
Sunniva, saint: 373, 376 
Sutherland: 244 
Sveinn ÀAsleifarson: 24 
Sveinbjòrn Rafnsson: 277 
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Sverrir T6masson: 373 

Svinafell, Iceland: 216, 258 

Svoldr, battle of (1000): 176, 199-200, 260 

Sweden / Swedish: 270, 295, 310, 351; 
see also Eirikr Eymundarson, king of 
Sweden 

Sydow, Wilhelm von: 13 n. 12 

Syria, king of: 130 

Semundr Sigfusson enn frodi (“the 
Learned): 293 


Tadc (Tadkr) son of Brian Bòrama (Brj4nn): 
205, 213, 228-30, 234, 238-39, 241, 
251, 253-54 
Tadc Ua Briain, father of Domnall, 
contender for Man: 10, 253-54 
Tadhg Ua Briain, thirteenth-century king of 
Thomond: 7, 101 
Tdin Bò Cuailgne (“The Cattle Raid of 
Cooley'): 157-58 
Tairdelbach ua Briain: 9-10, 170-71, 172 
n. 159, 228-31, 235-37, 252-53, 307 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connacht: 31-32, 254, 360 
Tairnic in sel-sa ac Sil Néill (The Era of 
Niall's Lineage Has Come to an End'), 
poem to Cathal Croibhdhearg Ua 
Conchobhair: 145, 154, 157 
Tara (Themer, Temere), Co. Meath: 2, 31, 38, 
45, 54, 59-61, 76-80, 93, 95, 112-13, 
116, 121, 143, 150-51, 157, 164, 235 
n. 97, 336, 373 
battle of (980): 172 n. 159 
desertion of: 85-88, 90-92, 106, 118 
of Man, Isle of: 128, 153-54, 158 
Raghnall mac Gofraidh as king of: 38, 112, 
125, 128-32, 149-53, 158, 161, 164, 
186, 188, 366, 376-77 
See also Lugh LAmhfhada of Tara 
Thomas of Brittany, Tristan: 41, 108, 371 
Tiber, river: 129, 156 
Tiree, Scotland: 180 
Tirechàn: 31 n. 100 
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Tochmarc Luaine (“The Wooing of Luan'): 
155 n. 70 

Todd, James Henthorn: 62, 70, 226, 273, 
329-30 

Togail Bruidne Da Derga (“The Destruction 
of Da Derga's Hostel'): 77, 189 n. 237, 
190 n. 241 

Topographia Hibernica. See Gerald of Wales 

tophta / bòpta (“thwart'): 134, 176-77 

Tr4ig Baile / Dundalk Strand: 142, 143, 
157-58, 178 n 189, 194 

Tristrams saga ok fsondar (“Saga of Tristram 
and fsond') 

author of: 108 
and H4kon IV, patronage of: 41, 
108-09, 371 

Tristan. See Thomas of Brittany 

Trondheim. See Hladir, Nidard6ss 

Trostan (Trostan): 281-82, 285, 289, 291, 
294, 302, 304, 311-14, 316, 318 

Troy: 275, 349-50 

Trendelag: 377 

Tuatha Dé Danann, the medieval Irish 
pantheon: 155; see also Boyne, river 
/ estuary, as deity; Dagda, In, deity; 
Oengus / Mac ind Oic (“the Son of the 
Young One'), deity 

Tuam, Co. Galway: 31 

Tungufell, Iceland: 303 

Turcall mac Éola (Porketill): 256 


Ua Conchob(h)air / Ui Chonchob(h)air: 
94-95, 101 n. 135, 145, 147, 151-52, 
154, 157, 307 n. 171, 375; see also Aodh 
mac Feidhlimidh Ui Chonchobhair, 
king of Connacht; Cathal Croibhdhearg 
Ua Conchobhair; Maghnus Ua 
Conchobhair, Connacht ruler; Ruaidhri 
Ua Conchobhair, king of Connacht; 
Tairdelbach Ua Conchobair, king of 
Connacht 

Ua Néill / Ui Néill: 94-95, 103, 151, 174, 
308, 311, 323, 331, 333, 335-36, 
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338, 340-41; see also Brian Ua Néill; 
Domhnall, son of Brian Ua Néill; 
Flaithbertach in trostdin Ua Néill, king 
of Ailech 
Uhlich, Jiirgen: xi, 280, 284, 286, 290-91, 
294, 296, 298, 301-02, 304-06, 309, 
311-12, 315-16 n. 196 
Ui Bhroin (“O'Byrnes'): 113 
Ui Briain: 10, 27, 30, 100-01, 230-31, 239, 
241, 247-49, 251-55 
Ui Chennselaig: 284 
Ui Mhaoilsheachlainn: 80 
Ui Thuathail (“O'Tooles'): 113 
Ulaid(h): 148, 158; see a/so Ulster 
UIfljétr's Law: 275 
UÙIfr hreda (“the Turbulent”) (Cu Duilig): 
204, 211, 213, 237-39, 250 
Ulster: 5-6, 10, 38, 67, 71-72, 104, 115, 
117, 148, 157-58, 160-63, 181, 186, 
194-96, 289, 323 
wells and lakes in: 67-68, 71-72, 117 
See also Annals of Ulster; Courcy, John 
de; Lacy, Hugh de; Lacy, Walter de; 
Raghnall mac Gofraidh, and Ulster; 
Ulaid(h) 


Valdemar Sejr, king of Denmark: 96 

Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland: 272 

Vigdis, wife of Hrafn Hlymreksfari: 19, 273 

Vilbaldr, great-grandson of Kjarvalr: 282-83, 
291, 298 

Vinland: 27 

Visio Tnugdali (“Vision of Tnugdal'): 41, 
89-90, 107-08, 257, 371, 375 


Wales / Welsh: 1, 2, 4, 6, 150, 169-70, 174, 
183-86, 195, 217, 243, 245, 250, 256, 
293, 305; see also Brut y Tywysogion; 
Historia Gruffydd ap Cynan; O Oes 
Guwrtheyrn Gwrtheneu 

Walter de Lacy. See Lacy, Walter de 

Waterford: 2, 219, 228, 230-31, 248, 
281, 284 
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Watkins, Carl: 100 n. 128 
Weber, Gerd W.: 262 
werewolves: 56, 78, 91, 118 
William of Sabina: 7, 96 
William the Lion: 150, 182 
“Wonders of Ireland' (section of Konungs 
skuggsjd): 4, 13, 36-37, 39, 43-44, 
104-07, 367 
addendum to: 59-61 
comparisons to other collections: 61-83, 
106, 114-21 
motifs: 45, 63, 66-84 
Ireland, prominence of: 93-95 
religion: 70, 78, 88-92 
selectivity of: 83-95 
Tara: 76-80, 85-88, 90-93, 95, 106, 
113, 118 
water and islands: 67-72, 84-85 
orthography: 67-83, 86-87, 107, 114, 366 
place-names: 62, 68-73, 79-82, 84, 92, 
105, 107, 113 
sources: 37, 61-63, 66-68, 75, 78-79, 
83-92, 105-07, 114, 366-67 
text and translation: 46-61 
transmission, oral: 37, 63, 68-69, 75, 78, 
83, 105 n. 153 
Woolf, Alex: xi, 243-44 n. 121, 307 n. 171 


York: 2,9, 11 n. 9, 164, 166 n. 118, 172-74, 
184, 301 


Pingvellir, Iceland: 275 
Pòpta (“thwart”). See tophta 
P6ra, daughter of Olsfr feilan: 289, 348 
P6rarinn logsogumadr 
(“Law-Speaker'): 289 
Pòrdis Kadalsdòttir: 291 
Porfinnr, jarl of Orkney: 27, 290 
Porgeirr Kadalsson: 291 
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Porgeirr meldun, husband of Geirbjorg 
daughter of Bàlki Bleingsson: 303-04, 
312, 316, 318 
Porgerdr, daughter of Fridgerdr and wife of 
Pòrdr: 297 
Porgils orraskdld “Heath-cock Poet) 
Porvardsson: 9, 19, 23, 36, 301, 308, 361 
Porgrimr, rune carver: 27, 232 
Porgrimr, son of Kormlod: 298 
Pòrir Hàamundarson: 291 
Porl4kr Rundlfsson, bishop of Sk4lholt: 275, 
344, 376 
DPorleifs bàttr jarlaskdlds (The Tale of Porleifr 
Poet of Jarls'): 260, 263 
Porméòr Bresason: 284, 295 
Porm6òdr fylbeinn, of the Birkibeinar: 185 
n. 222 
Porm6òdr basrdmr, of the Birkibeinar: 
185 n. 222 
P6rélfr smjor (Butter'): 293 
Porsteinn enn rauòi (“the Red'): 289, 307, 
344-45 
Porsteinn /unan, see Lunan 
Porsteinn, son of Hallr of Sfda: 39, 203, 205, 
210, 212, 217, 221-26, 259, 263; see 
also Porsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar 
Dorsteins bdttr uxafòts (The Tale of Porsteinn 
Ox-Leg'): 260, 263 
Dorsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar (“The Saga of 
Porsteinn Son of Hallr of Sida'): 4, 363 
and battle of Clontarf: 13, 39, 198, 201, 
221-26, 240, 247, 250, 367, 375 
date of: 39, 198, 221 
sources: 13, 39, 221, 247, 367 
text and translation: 222 
Porsteinn borskabitr (“Cod-Biter'): 289 
Prasvik: 207 
Puridr, daughter of Eyvindr austmadr: 289 
Pvotté, Iceland: 216, 258 
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o Medieval Texts and Cultures of Northern Europe is a series which opens 
N up a dedicated forum for comparative work on northern European 
medieval literature, history, and society and their significance in the 
modern world. It promotes dialogue between anglophone and 
continental medievalists and addresses the need for transcultural 
- perspectives on Europe's medieval origins in a way that is distinctive 
both in scope and in academic orientation. The focus is on the medieval texts and 
cultures of the British Isles, northern and central mainland Europe, and Scandinavia. The 
chronological range of the series is from c. 800 AD to c. 1600 AD. Each volume makes 
available to an international readership excellent new work, offering ways of reading 
texts, cultures, and institutions that speak to the contemporary world. 
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This multi-disciplinary volume draws on the combined “ 
expertise of specialists in the history and literature of medieval 
Ireland, Iceland, Norway, and Scotland to shed new light on 
the interplay of Norse and Gaelic literary traditions. Through 
four detailed case-studies, which examine the Norwegian 
Konungs skuggsjd, the Icelandic Njdls saga and Landnamabok, 

and the Gaelic text Baile Suthach Sith Emhna, the volume 
explores Ue linguistic, cultural, and political contacts that existed between Norse 
and Gaelic speakers in the High Middle Ages, and examines the impetus behind these 
texts, including oral tradition, transfer of written sources, and authorial adaption and 
invention. Crucially, these texts are not only examined as literary products of the 
thirteenth century, but also as repositories of older historical traditions, and the authors 
seek to explore these wider historical contexts, as well as analyse how and why historical 
and literary material was transmitted. The volume contains English translations of key 
extracts and also provides a detailed discussion of sources and methodologies to ensure 
that this milestone of scholarship is accessible to both students and subject-specialists. 





“This is a brilliant and genuinely ground-breaking book, representing a significant step 
forward in literary and historical analysis of the Norse-Gaelic interface' 
(Professor Raph O'Connor, University of Aberdeen). 
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